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PREFACE. 



My preface will be short and to the point. 
First, let me acknowledge the help my father, 
Mr D. C. Davies, of Oswestry, has given me by 
contributing the two geological papers contained in 
Chapters xxiv. and xxv. Second, let me frankly 
confess — what most who know me would have 
guessed on reading this book — that it is in a 
great measure a record of part of my own boyish 
life, a life which was rendered very happy by the 
wise indulgence and kindly restraint of the best 
parents a boy could have. 

I am still a boy at heart, and it gives me the 
keenest pleasure to write that which I hope will 
form a link between the boys of the generation 
succeeding me and myself. 

G. C. D. 

N ewcastle-on-Tyne, 
1875. 
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Rambles and Adventures 

OUR SCHOOL FIELD-CLUB 



CHAPTER I. 

Oswestry — The Grammar School — Baptism — Woodpigeon's Nest — 
\ ** 'Possum up a Gum Tree.*' 



THE pleasant little town of Oswestry nestles where 
the uplands of the Welsh borders meet the rich 
plain of Shropshire. The country around is very 
beautiful, and it is of events which happened among its 
bowery woods, its shady lanes, and its breezy hills, that 
we write. 

The following pages treat of schoolboy life and ad- 
venture ; of rambles through forest and park, over glen 
and mountain, and by stream and lake. We shall 
have pleasant boy friends to accompany us, to find us 
the nests of rare birds, catch us beautiful butter- 
flies, discover strange wonders of the rocks for us, 
dive into science, and perform experiments with 
electrical machines and galvanic batteries, and show us 
streams where the big trout lie, and pools where huge 

carp and fierce pike are waiting to be caught. There 

A 
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will also be sailing and canoeing adventures, and we 
shall learn how to use tools, and make ourselves nearly 
all the implements of sport and science w^ shall need. 
If this is not a tempting programme then shut the book 
and read no more, for it shall be faithfully carried out 

As there will be a great deal of natural history con- 
tained in these pages, it behoves us to say a word or 
two on the advantages of its study. First and foremost 
to a boy's mind is the great additional charm a know- 
ledge of, and a love for, the wonderfully beautiful world 
we live in, its birds, animals, reptiles, and insects, its 
plants of the present and its plants of the ages long 
gone by, give to the adventurous and sporting rambles 
that boys delight in. It needs no argument to prove 
this. Let a boy make the experiment of keeping his 
eyes open and noting what he sees around him of the 
habits of wild creatures and the beautiful forms of tree 
and flower, and if he does not find a great pleasure 
therein, it argues ill for that boy's chance of obtaining 
happiness out of his future life. The same qualities 
that are necessary to the perfect enjoyment of a country 
ramble are needful to soften down the asperities of his 
future life and make him a contented and happy man, 
gathering grapes where other men see nothing but 
thistles, and never at a loss how to fill up an idle hour 
and drive away the discontent that attends the lacking 
of an object in life other than the quickest means of 
getting rich. 

The same impulse and energy that make a man a 
naturalist in the summer will make him interest himself 
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in science in the winter, when long dark evenings have 
to be spent, oftentimes alone. 

When we were young it was our greatest delight to 
get hold of some book in which we could learn what we 
wished to know respecting our schoolboy pursuits, not 
with much painstaking and an effort that reminded us 
too closely of our lessons, but easily and pleasantly and 
with the interest of a tale and stirring adventures to 
lead us on. For the author of such a book we ex- 
perienced a feeling of reverence and personal regard, 
and now that we have climbed some way up the hill of 
life, it is as great a pleasure to us to teach our younger 
friends those " wrinkles " which we were once so proud 
of knowing. Hence this book is a labour of love, and 
we hope, boys, that you will come to consider us as a 
friend and companion rather than a teacher. 

Now that we have explained our object and our 
motive, we must describe the town and neighbourhood 
of Oswestry. In the centre of the town is the " Cross " 
and market-place, and from it radiate the four principal 
streets — Church Street, Willow Street, Cross Street, 
and Bailey Street. The fine old church, surrounded 
by lime trees and yews, stands at the further end of 
Church Street, and then if you turn sharp round by the 
church and go along the Carneddau Road for a quarter 
of a mile you come to the Grammar School, a large 
plain, brick building, with the master's house at one end 
of it. The playground is a large one, with some fine 
chestnut trees in it, around which, when the nuts are 
ripe, the boys have some famous battles. Now there is 
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a well-built chapel close to the schoolroom, where the 
boys troop in to service every morning, but at the time 
of which we write this chapel was not in existence, and 
its place was supplied by some huge holly bushes, of 
which we shall presently have something to say. At 
the upper end of the playground, in a clump of trees, is 
Saint Oswald's Well. Here, Oswald, an ancient king 
and the patron saint of Oswestry (Oswaldestree, softened 
into Oswestry), fell in battle at the foot of a tree, which 
has long since disappeared. On the spot where he fell 
a spring of water arose (so it is said). Anyway there is 
a well of the purest water, enclosed in a stone arch, at 
the back of which is a shapeless projection that was 
once a bust of King Oswald, but, presenting a capital 
mark, has been defaced by generations of stone-throwers. 
The water of the well is said to have healing pro- 
perties, and if you wish when you drink of it, taking 
care not to divulge your wish to anyone, what you wish 
will come to pass. Above the well is a small open 
space, where the pugilistic encounters of the school used 
to take place. 

From this spot you can getaverygood ideaof the nature 
of the surrounding country. To the westward are the 
Welsh hills, rising one above another, and clothed with 
dark fir and oak woods here and there ; woods that 
shelter pools and tarns where fish, and big ones 
too, are to be caught. To the eastward there is 
a flat, well-wooded plain, with the rivers Morda, 

Virniew, and Severn winding through it, and the seven 

• 

lakes of EUesmere waiting to be boated on and fished 
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in. To the southward there is a narrowing valley with, 
on its further side, the bluff, precipitous Breidden Hill 
frowning above it, and like a blue cloud in the south- 
east the rounded outline of the far-famed Wrekin may 
always be seen. When the Spanish Armada sailed 
upon England, and warning bonfires blazed throughout 
the country to call its gallant men to arms for the defence 
of their hearths and homes, their wives and families, 
'* the Wrekin's crest of light " flashed the dread signal 
across a wide expanse of the Border counties, " and like 
volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales." 

It was a cold fine day in Spring. The school had 
just opened afresh after the Christmas holidays, and the 
boys were all trooping indoors to the sound of the bell. 
One among them looked very shy and nervous. He 
was a tall, fair-haired, slightly-built lad, and appeared 
dazed by the unaccustomed noise and tumult of the 
playground, where he had arrived a full quarter of an 
hour before school was to begin. For the last four years 
he had been at a distant preparatory school, and al- 
though his home was in Oswestry, he was quite a 
stranger there. When he got into the school and saw 
the rows of strange faces on either side of him, he felt 
inclined to be miserable, but pluckily resolved to hold 
out for a few days before saying anything to his people 
at home. By that time, perhaps, he would have got 
used to it all. 

He was put through a slight examination and allotted 
to his class, and by mid-day he felt more comfortable. 
There was to be a half-holiday that day, as it was Wed- 
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nesday, and Wednesdays and Saturdays were always 
half-holidays. As they left the school he gained his first 
experience of the bullying which then existed at 
Oswestry Grammar School, as it did in all schools in the 
kingdom, but which, at Oswestry at least, has been put 
down of late years. As he was sidling off down the 
steps somebody tripped him up. He rolled over, and 
when he rose he found himself in the centre o( a circle 
of boys. 

" What is your name .?" said one. 

" Rupert Wade," he answered. 

" How old are you V 

" Thirteen." 

" You will have to be baptized." 

" What's that .?" Rupert asked boldly. 

" Pitched into that holly bush three times head first,, 
you young donkey," answered the spokesman. 

"You have got to catch me first," said Rupert, 
making a rush at the thinnest portion of the circle. 

He was quickly caught, however, and held fast by 
several boys, in spite of his kicks and struggles. They 
bore him to the holly bushes, and with a " one, two, 
three, and away," flung him into the midst of the 
prickly bushes. He was very little scratched, however, 
and had the presence of mind to scramble out the 
other side of the hedge, and giving leg-bail to his per- 
secutors, he was off like a deer down the gravel walk of 
the head-master's garden, crossed the road, and was 
into the large field known as Maesyllan, where the 
cricket matches were played and the races run, before 
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they quite saw what was up. Then they gave chase, 
but seeing him half across Maesyllan they gave up 
following him, all, that is, except one who was fleeter 
than Rupert, and caught him just as they reached 
Penyllan Lane. 

" Now keep off," cried Rupert. 

" All right young 'un, I don't want to hurt you, I 
only chased you for fun. Why didn't you stay and 
take the rest of the baptism ? You will have to do it" 

" I am not going to be bullied," said Rupert panting, 
out of breath. 

" They won't bully you much, and it's nothing when 
you are used to it. I rather like it, bless you. Where 
are you going now V 

" Birds-nesting — I think. I know a wood-pigeon's 
that had one egg in it two days ago." 

" I'll go with you. I like birds-nesting and butter- 
fly hunting. My name's Jack Wilson. Let us go 
along the lane. Where's your wood-pigeon's nest ?" 

" In a big fir-tree in a wood the other side of the 
Morda. Come along." 

So they walked quickly along as good friends as 
possible. Wilson explained that he had been at the 
school for one half year. He was about Rupert's age 
but stronger built, and said that there was no jollier 
place in the world than the school when you got used 
to it. Rupert was greatly comforted by his new 
friend's recital of the many adventures and larks he 
had had, and he soon found that he was also ^of 
kindred tastes with himself. He had a collection of 
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eggs, but he went in most strongly for butterflies and 
moths. 

Presently they came to the brook Morda, which they 
crossed, and after looking carefully about to see that no 
one was in sight, they entered a thick coppice. Making 
tlieir way with cautious steps to the middle of this, they 
came to a tall, thickly-branching fir. 

"The nest's up there," said Rupert. 

" I don't see one, but the branches are thick enough 
to hide a man, let alone a nest Here, let me go up. 
You have got such swell new clothes on, and mine are 
old ones." 

Rupert assented, and Jack began his climb with 
great resolution. As he proceeded, however, he thought 
that he heard a rustling above him, but he could not 
see what it was. Rupert presently shouted : " Look 
out, there's somebody else in the tree above you." 

"What is he like? Is he a keeper?" asked Wilson 
in some trepidation, and preparing to descend with 
great rapidity if such should be the case. 

"No," answered a voice in the top branches, "it's 
only me. I thought you were keepers coming after me. 
I have only been robbing a ring-dove's (wood-pigeon's) 
nest, with two eggs in. You shall have one." 

" Come down and let us have a look at you. What 
a lark!" 

The owner of the voice descended. He was a 
comicaHooking little fellow, and was greeted with a 
loud laugh, in which he heartily joined. He turned out 
to be a new boy at the school as well as Rupert, and 
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Wilson knew him from having seen him about the town. 
His name was Jones, and quickly making friends with 
him, they united their forces and proceeded on their 
foraging expedition. 

As they returned home he asked Rupert and Wilson 
to come and see him that evening, and he would show 
them his electrical machine and perform some experi- 
ments for them. 

To this they assented, and after they had had their 
tea they met at the door of his father's house about a 
mile to the south of Oswestry. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Island Home — Electrical Machine — Electrical Experiments — 
Mr and Mrs Jones— The Field-Club. 

Jones led the way across the paddock towards a pool 
of about half an acre in extent. In the centre of this 
pool was a small island with a sort of summer-house 
upon it 

" That," said Jones, " is * The Island Home.* I have 
all my things in that little house, and I sleep there 
sometimes. It is a capital place to play Robinson 
Crusoe in. When I have this raft at the island no one 
can come to me. Hallo, Annie, what do you want ?" 
as a golden-haired little fairyj of seven years old came 
running up to him. 

"Don't you want me to expethiment with?" lisped 
his sister, for such she was. 

" Well, you can come if you like, little Pussy. I put 
her on the electrical stool and make her hair stand 
right on end," he said, turning to the others. 

" Oh, come," said Wilson, " that's too much of a joke. 
How can you make it stand on end, unless she sees a 
ghost?" 

" You'll see by and bye," answered Jones, as they all 
stepped on the raft and pushed across to the island. 

They made the raft fast, and Jones unlocked the 
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door of the summer-house and they stepped in. A cry 
of delight escaped Wade. It was such a jolly little 
room. In the middle was a small round table on 
which stood a fine electrical machine. There was a 
bench all around, and a couple of chairs. A few rough 
shelves along the walls held some books, some bottles 
in which were preserved numerous snakes and reptiles, 
some boxes which contained birds' eggs, a pair of 
skates, a pair of climbing irons, and other odds and 
ends of things which boys delight in. A fishing-rod 
was in one corner, and a small single-barrelled gun in 
another. Under the seats were two large galvanic 
batteries and sundry bottles containing acids. Light 
was admitted through coloured panes of glass which, 
when you looked through them, made the country 
outside look very strange and fantastic. In one comer 
lay a rolled up bundle that was — Jones explained — a 
hammock he had made out of an old sheet, and in 
which he slept sometimes on warm summer evenings. 

" What a splendid place," Wilson exclaimed. " Where 
did you get all those snakes from ?" 

They belonged to father, and he gave them to me." 
Did he buy you your electrical machine?" 

" No, I made that," said Jones with some pardonable 
pride. " I got this large glass cylinder for a shilling. 
It is one of those bottles that confectioners use to put 
sweets in. I plugged the open end up with a piece of 
wood and drilled a hole in the other end with a file 
and turpentine, and then put a straight piece of wire 
through it. I then got the stand of an old looking- 
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glass and mounted the cylinder between the uprights 
of that, made a handle to it like the handle of a wind- 
lass, as you see, and it turned famously. Then I made 
a cushion, and nailed it on to an oblong piece of wood ; 
this I fastened to a spring that I got from an old pair 
of stays, and fixed the spring up so that the cushion 
would always press against the glass. Then I put 
some amalgam* on the cushion. Then I made a con- 
ductor out of a piece of wood covered over.with tinfoil 
and with a row of pins stuck in to catch the electricity 
off the glass. This conductor, you see, I mounted on 
the stem of a narrow glass bottle, so that the electric 
fluid should not escape from the conductor, for glass 
does not conduct the electricity like wood or iron will. 
Then I just sewed a flap of silk to the cushion to fall 
over the top of the cylinder, to prevent the electricity 
escaping into the air, and hey, presto ! pass ! the thing's 
done. Now, gentlemen, walk in, walk in, the per- 
formance is just about going for to begin," and he 
began to turn the handle. 

" It is getting dark. Hadn't we better light the lamp V* 

" No, not yet. You can see the sparks better in the 
dark. Look at the conductor." 

They looked and saw that at each of the pin heads 
was a bright spot of light. 

" Touch the conductor." 

* Amalgam for electrical purposes is made by melting together 
three parts of quicksilver, one of zinc, and one of tin. This may be 
done in the bowl of an iron spoon over a spirit lamp. The cushion 
should first be well greased, and the amalgam then rubbed over it. 
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They did so, and little crackling sparks of blue light 
flew from it. 

"Now we will charge a Leyden jar and have a 
shock." 

He brought out a large glass pickle jar. Outside and 
in, to within a couple of inches from the top, it was 
coated with tinfoil. It was tightly corked up, but 
through the cork was pushed a brass wire that touched 
the tinfoil at the bottom and terminated outside in a 
knob. Jones placed this knob a quarter of an inch from 
the conductor and turned the handle of his machine 
rapidly round. A continuous or rapidly-recurring spark 
appeared between the knob of the conductor and the 
jar. Jones presently took the latter away and gave it 
to Wilson to hold. He then asked Wade to touch the 
knob. Wade did so, when both through him and 
Wilson there passed a sudden and severe electrical 
shock that caused them both to cry out and Wilson to 
drop the jar. 

"There! youVe broken my best Leyden jar," said 
Jones. 

" Oh, bother the jar ; you have broken every bone in 
my body, I think," said Wilson, feeling his arms very 
ruefully. 

" Oh, dear no ; electrical shocks don't hurt," replied 
little Annie. " I've had lots of them." 

"YouVe got used to it, then, like eels get used to 
skinning ; but no thank you, no more for me," he said, 
seeing Jones getting out another jar. 

" Well, we'll set Annie on the stool then," and he 
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pulled out a stool which had legs made of glass. Annie 
stood upon it, holding in her hand one end of a chain, 
the other end of which was fastened to the conductor. 
Her brother turned the machine and so filled her full 
of the electric fluid, which could not escape into the 
floor because of the glass-legged stool. 

" Mind none of you touch her until she is properly 
electrified. Now, Wade, pass your hand just above her 
head." 

Wade did so, and the light dry hair flew up towards 
•it and stood straight on end, anxious to discharge its 
fulness of electricity into something else. When he 
took his hand away the hair still remained partly up- 
right and floating out as it were. Each hair seemed to 
try to get as far away as it could from its neighbour, 
and Annie looked a very comical though pretty spec- 
tacle. She was now like the inside of the Leyden 
jar had been — ^filled with electricity. In the case of the 
Leyden jar, it was the sudden restoration of the balance 
when the outside and the inside of the jar were placed in 
contact through the medium of Wade's and Wilson's 
bodies and the floor, that caused the sudden shock. 
You cannot collect a quantity of the electric fluid in 
one place without taking it from another. Annie, of 
course, was not charged to the same extent, but still 
Rupert was afraid to touch her when bidden to do so. 

" Then kiss me, Yupert," said the little puss, laughing. 

He could not resist this challenge, so he bent his head 
towards hers. Scarcely had his nose got within half-an- 
inch of her cheek, when it was saluted with a bright 
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sharp spark that seemed to pierce the tip of his nose 
like a needle. He drew back and rubbed it amid their 
shouts of laughter. Finding it was not damaged at all, 
he made another shot at her red little lips, twisting 
his head on one side to keep his nose clear of hers. 
This time, however, he had two sparks in rapid succes- 
sion on his lips, which made him draw back more hastily 
than before. 

Doesn't it hurt you, Annie ?" he asked. 
No, it only pwicks a little," she answered as well as 
she could for laughing at him. 

" Try again, old man,'* said Wilson. " Don't funk it.*' 

Rupert, the third time, cunningly caught hold of her 
with his hand at first ; as he expected, the electric fluid 
escaped through his arm, and he felt but a slight ting- 
ling. He therefore got his kiss without interruption, 
much to Annie's disgust She exclaimed — 

" That wasn't fair. You shan't have another kiss — 
never r And she got off the stool. 

" Annie, Annie,'* came from the meadow. 

"There's nurse calling you, Annie. Come, let me 
ferry you across. Say good-night and cut." 

" Good-night, Mr Yupert Good-night, Wilson ; I'll 
Idss j/^«,*' said the little darling, as she bade them good- 
night. 

When Jones returned he lit the paraffin lamp on the 
table and in addition to it he ignited sundry other lights 
of his own invention. One consisted of a cupful of oil, 
in which floated a piece of cork. Through this was a 
small tube, supporting a wick that hung in the oil. This 
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gave but a feeble light and needed constant attention^ 
but Jones was very proud of it. Another was a candle of 
his o^vn manufacture, but this emitted such an unpleasant 
smell that Wade and Wilson insisted upon its being put 
out. Then outside there was a torch fixed on a post 
and blazing brightly. 

" We are awfully much obliged to you for showing us 
all these things," said Rupert. " You must come to- 
morrow night and look at my eggs." 

" And the night after, both of you, to look at my 
butterflies," said Wilson. 

" You fellows can come and see me here whenever 
you like," replied Jones. " We don't bother anyone up 
at the house when we are here, and so they don't much 
mind what we do. We can kick up any sort of 
abandoned stinks we like here, and do all sorts of 
experiments. I am going to try some electro-typing 
as soon as I have saved up my pocket money and 
got enough to buy the materials. I have run rather 
short now." 

"Well come and help you when you like, Jones, if 
you'll come with us into the country fishing and birds- 
nesting on half-holidays." 

" All right ; it is a bargain." 

" I vote we three stick together, and then we shan't 
get so much bullying,'' said Rupert. 

" They won't bully you after the first week or two if 
you make a stand," said Jack. " Did they pitch you 
into the holly bush, Jones?" 

*' Yes, once, and I lay there until they pulled me out 
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I shammed fainting and they got frightened. When I 
got out I said, * That's jolly ; do it again, please ;* but 
they didn't. Saw it was no fun, I suppose." 

"What name has the master given you — Jones 
quartus or Jones minimus .^" 

" Jones Septimus ! There are such a lot of us." 

" That's too long a name to call you by," said Wilson. 
** What shall we call him, Wade .?" 

"Call him "possum.* He looked this afternoon just 
like the ''possum up a gum tree' that said to the 
Yankee who was a dead shot, * Don't shoot; I guess I'll 
come down.'" 

Rupert spoke in jest, but the nickname took every- 
body's fancy, and as Jones didn't mind it in the least, it 
soon stuck to him, and he was called the 'Possum as 
often as his proper name. 

" Are there any fish here .^" said Rupert. 

" Yes, lots of little perch and some big roach and eels. 

I don't care much for fishing." 

" I do," said Wilson, " and I'll have a try here before 
long." 

" Now, boys, come in and have some supper," some 
one shouted. 

" There's my Pater ; come along. Blow that lamp 
out ; we'll take the torch with us. All right, dad, we 
are coming. There's mother, too." 

Wade and Wilson were introduced to and warmly wel- 
comed by Mr and Mrs Jones, who were very jolly people 
indeed. They went up to the house and had a capital 

supper, to which they did justice, having, like all well- 

B 
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conditioned boys, famous appetites at all hours of the 
day. After supper Mr Jones led them into his library 
and showed them his microscope and a large collection 
of fossils. 

"What a lot of books you have, sir," said Rupert. 

" Why, yes, I have, but those you are looking at belong 
to our Naturalists' Field Club." 

" What club is that, Mr Jones ?" 

" A club composed of gentlemen who are all fond of 
science and natural history. We meet about once 
a month in the summer and make an excursion some- 
where into the country. Some botanize, others geolo- 
gize, or follow whatever pursuit they most care for. 
We have some very pleasant days. At each meeting 
we have a good dinner somewhere, and one or two 
members read papers on subjects of interest connected 
with our pursuits." 

" How very jolly ! " 

" Should you boys like to go with us one day .?" 

" Oh, very much indeed, sir." 

" Well, the first excursion of the season takes place 
next month. It will rest with me to fix the day, as I 
am secretary. Can you all get a holiday one day early 
in the month .^" 

"There is a cricket match on the third, father, 
between our club and a Liverpool one, and the 
school will have a whole holiday. We can all come 
then." 

" I will try and arrange it for that day, then," said 
Mr Jones, who had taken a fancy both to Rupert and 
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Wilson, and wished to encourage them as companions 
for his son. 

The two boys went home together highly pleased 
with the evening they had spent, and looking forward 
eagerly to the third of the next month. 

The following evening they met at Wade's house, 
and after helping each other with their lessons, they 
examined and classified his eggs. They were chiefly 
those of sea-fowl, and had been given to him. He was 
desirous, however, of making a good collection himself, 
as he was an enthusiastic ornithologist. He had also 
tried his hand at stuffing birds, and had turned out a 
few very creditable specimens of common birds, such as 
thrushes and blackbirds. 

The night but one after that, Wilson's butterflies 
were exhibited. He had not many of them, but what 
he had were neatly arranged and classified. 

Before we part company with the boys, we shall have 
seen them make very good collections indeed. 



CHAPTER III. 

Missel Thrush's and Starling's Nests— Can Birds count?— The " Argy" 
— Old Nick and Shrewsbury — ^The Breidden. 

The Field Club Meeting was duly arranged to take 
place on the third of the following month; and when that 
day arrived, the three boys accompanied Mr Jones to 
the railway station, where he took them tickets for But- 
tington. They were to visit the Breidden Hill, the most 
prominent landmark in the neighbourhood of Oswestry- 

" You must not expect to see much * natural history ' 
done to-day, boys: it is rather too early in the year. 
You may find a few birds* nests, however, but not many 
butterflies or moths." 

Wilson had a green gauze net with him, which would 
fasten on to the end of a walking-stick, to be ready in 
case he should come across any early butterflies or 
moths ; but he did not meet with anything worth 
carrying home. Rupert and Jack had their egg-boxes 
with them; and as the party (which included some 
ladies) proceeded down a muddy lane towards the river, 
they carefully scanned the hedges on either side to see 
if they could find a nest. 

" Here is a thrush's, with three eggs in.*' 

'* Don't take them. I have plenty— haven't you > *' 
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'* Yes. But is it not a neat and beautiful nest inside ? 
— plastered with clay, and as smooth as a piece of 
earthenware. How foolish the thrush was to build on 
this projecting branch, where everybody coming along 
the lane can see it ! " 

" Yes ; but when that is robbed, as it soon will be, 
she will build her second in a 'cuter place. Isn't that a 
missel thrush's in that tree } I have only got one egg. 
Suppose you *shin' up and see } " 

Up went Rupert hand over hand into a small oak, 
in a forked branch of which was the missel thrush's, 
or " stormcock's " nest. There were four eggs. He 
took two, and descended with them in his mouth. 

" How pretty they are, with their pale blue ground 
colour and brown patches ! Shall we blow them now ?" 

'* Oh, yes ; they are so much easier to carry. Here is a 
pin. Make one hole at the small end, and another at 
the side nearer the thick end than the middle. There ! 
those holes won't shew when they are that side down- 
wards in the cabinet." 

Presently they came to a great old tree in the centre 
of a field. There were several holes in its gnarled arms, 
and it looked a likely place for a starling to build in. 
They threw a stone up, and as it rattled among the 
branches several starlings flew out. The boys were 
quickly up. Rupert, peering down a hole, said, " I can 
see a lot of straw here, but I can't reach it. I think it 
is a nest." 

" We will soon see," said Wilson, and he pulled out 
of his pocket a penny pocket-mirror. 
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" Reflect the light down the hole with this. Now ! 
What do you see ? " 

" Oh ! four pale blue-green eggs, about the size of 
a thrush's, but more pointed, in such an untidy nest" 

" Those are starlings. Get them out with this ; " and 
he produced a coil of thick copper wire, with a loop at 
one end and a little muslin net upon it. When the 
wire was straightened out, it was easy to scoop the eggs 
out of the nest with the net. 

" This is a capital dodge, Wilson. Shall I take all 
the ^gs } " 

" No ; take two. Here 's another nest with five in. 
1 11 take two out of this. That will be all we shall 
want." 

" I wonder if birds can count V 

" They say that crows and such like big birds can 
count up to three, but not more, and I think all birds 
are about the same. From what I Ve seen, I believe 
a bird will sit as contentedly on two eggs as on four." 

" A cat is as contented with one kitten as with four 
or five." 

Leaving the tree, after having safely blown their eggs,, 
they went down after the others to the river, and 
crossed it on a dangerously-unsafe punt. 

The rugged face of Breidden towered above them. 
It was more than steep — it was precipitous. 

" If we have to get up there," said Tossum, " the 
sooner we begin the better." 

" Don't be in a hurry. Do you know what they call 
this bank we are standing on ? " 
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No ; what is it ? " 

It is the * Argy.' You see it reaches along parallel 
with the river. It is to keep the water within bounds 
when the floods come down ; but it is often of little use, 
and the country below here is like a large lake." 

" Have you heard how Breidden came to be here ? 
Old Nick wanted to destroy Shrewsbury, because the 
people were all so bad, that if he gave them time to get 
worse, they would be too much even for him ; so he 
took up a huge rock, and set out for that town with the 
intention of squashing it, but in crossing Severn he 
stuck fast in its mud ; so he threw down the rock in a 
pet, and there it now stands and is called Breidden, and 
the people of Shrewsbury have gone on being more 
wicked until this day." 

" Bravo, Wade ! that isn't bad." 

We now quote some sentences from a report of this 
excursion afterwards published by the Club. "'A 
traveller,* says Tom Hood, ' should let nothing escape 
him ; he should extract reflections out of a cabbage- 
stump, like sunbeams squeezed out of cucumbers ; ' and 
with this laudable determination the members marched 
along. The first object of geological interest which 
presented itself was the mud of the river, some fine 
specimens of which one or two of the members brought 
home on their boots. This mud carried back the ima- 
gination to the time when the plain of the Severn was 
a vast lake, into which old Sabrina (the river) brought 
the fine dust washed off", the faces of Plinlimmon and 
his numerous family. 
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" Three ascents of the Breidden were made, and none 
of them the beaten path of ordinary pedestrians. The 
first may be described as like clambering up a Gothic 
roof covered with loose tiles. This being comparatively- 
easy, was allotted to the ladies and such of the gentle- 
men as believed it was gallantry that caused them to 
accompany the fair lighteners of their toil. The second 
resembled the side of a house, and this was followed by 
the main body ; while the third was about as difficult to 
achieve " — as climbing up a greased pole. Several, in- 
cluding the boys, took this route, but some whose hearts 
or heads failed them, scarcely got half-way up. They 
could go no farther, and were afraid to go back ; so they 
were turned on their backs like turtles, and let down 
from hand to hand until they reached an easier slope. 

This was highly amusing to the boys, who, being as 
active as monkeys, were soon at the top, whence they 
had a splendid view. 

• • • • a . • 

They were seated in the Island Home that evening, 
discussing the events of the day, when Rupert, who had 
been silent some little time, said — 

'* Why should we not get up a Field Club amongst 
ourselves } There would be we three, and we could get 
some more to join — couldn't we 1 " 

The idea, once broached, was taken up warmly, and 
unanimously adopted. 

" There 's Charlie Ayton and Johnny Graham would 
join us directly," said Wilson. "Johnny goes in for 
botany, and Charlie is nothing but a fisherman ; but he 
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is a capital good fellow, and we should have no end of 
fun with him." 

" We will ask them here to-morrow night, and settle 
the question," said Jones. " We shall have to draw up 
some rules, and appoint a secretary." 

" Oh, we will do that easily enough if those two will 
only join us. I think it is a grand idea. We will go 
out together on holiday afternoons, and help each other 
all we can. We shall be able to do more so than 
separately." 

** My Pater will put us into the way of going to all 
the best places in the country side," said Tossum, *' and 
tell us everything we want to know. We will mention 
it to him to-night." 

They did so, and it is needless to say that he encour- 
aged the idea. 

On the morrow evening they met at the Island Home, 
Graham and Ay ton being willing to join them ; and 
they conjointly drew up the set of rules which are set 
out in the following chapter. 
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Establishment of the Island Home Field-Club— Its Rules— Climbing Irons 
— Blow-Tube — The Flash— Lapwings' Nests — A Sagacious Cat — 
Snipe's and Titlark's Nests— A Big Carp— A Carrion Crow's Nest— 
The Keeper— Catchmg a Pike— Shootmg a Rabbit with Blow-Tube — 
The Puzzled Keeper. 

Charlie Ayton had brought his fishing-rod with him, 
and while it remained light he refused to come into the 
summer-house. They therefore carried on the business 
of the meeting without him, upon condition that he 
agreed to everything they decided upon. He took a 
chair outside, and was as happy as possible fishing for 
small perch and roach. In an hour and a half he had 
caught a couple of dozen, and then he thought he would 
go inside and see what they were laughing so loudly at. 

He found, however, that they had closed and fast- 
ened the door. Peeping through a window, he saw that 
they had a jug of cider on the table, and were quench- 
ing their thirst at a rate that would leave nothing for 
him to drink. 

" I say, you fellows, let me in." 

They shook their heads and held up a glass of cider 
to the window, against which'he was flattening his nose. 

" If you don't let me in directly, I will take the raft 
away and leave you here." 
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He had the pull of them there, and after a little 
delay they admitted him. 

" You greedy fellows, you might have left me some 
more cider." 

" Those who work not shall not have any reward." 

" IVe been working hard catching a lot of fish for 
your suppers. Have you got any more cider ?" 

" No." 

" Well, what have you been doing ; what is all that 
writing about ?" 

" These are the resolutions of the meeting." 

" Read them out ; I can't make head or tail of your 
writing." 

Rupert read as follows : — 

" At a meeting of the undersigned, held at the Island 
Home on the Sth day of May 185 — , it was resolved — 

" I. That we constitute ourselves into a Field Club, 
to be called ' The Island Home Field Club,' for the 
pursuit of Natural History and Adventure, subject to 
the following rules : 

" I. Each man shall help the other, to the best of his 
ability, in collecting whatever objects of Natural His- 
tory are sought for, and in gaining a knowledge of the 
habits of wild creatures. 

" 2. Each man shall stand by the others in all scrapes, 
in school or out of school, and never sneak. 

" 3. The club shall meet whenever they can, and on 
holiday afternoons shall make excursions into the 
country. 

" 4. The Island Home shall be the head-quarters of 
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the club, and meetings shall be held there at least twice 
a-week to discuss the progress the members of the club 
have made in their various pursuits. 

" 5. Mr Jack Wilson shall be the secretary and 
librarian of the club, and also the treasurer. 

" 6. Mr Rupert Wade shall be the historian of the 
club, and it is hoped that his industry will make the 
proceedings of the club, if and when published, worthy 
of the reputation of the individual members thereof. 

" 7. The club shall have power to increase its num- 
ber by the unanimous vote of its members." 

" Bravo, that's capital," said Ayton. " Reach it here, 
and ril sign it. I'll propose another resolution, and 
that is that we celebrate the establishment of the club 
by a dinner to be held here, and to consist of game 
killed by our own hands only. I will undertake to get 
some fish." 

" That's a grand idea," said Graham. " I vote we 
have it on Saturday night. We will go out in the 
afternoon and poach a little, and fish and birdsnest, and 
then come back here and cook our dinner." 

" I think we might do so," answered Wilson. " Where 
shall we go on Saturday ?" 

" What do you say to going to the Flash and getting 
some peewits' (lapwings') eggs for our collections, and 
some to boil — they are awfully good — then by Middle- 
ton to the Red House on the canal where we can fish." 

" That will do famously," said Jones. " I know of a 
carrion crow's nest in the wood at Middleton, but it is 
up a tall fir tree, without any branches for a long way. 
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and my arms are not long enough to clasp around the 
trunk and swarm up. Wade may do it. 1*11 lend him 
my climbing irons." 

" What are climbing irons V^ asked Graham. 

" Why, don't you know } Here is a pair.** 

For the benefit of those of our readers who may not 

have seen climbing irons, we will describe them. A 

piece of iron about an inch wide and quarter of an inch 

thick is bent in such a shape that, starting from the 

outside of the foot just above the ancle, it passes under 

the boot and up to the middle of the inside of the foot, 

where it terminates in a sharp hooked spike. A strap 

passes through a loop in it and around the ancle, 

securely fastening it to the foot. If you have a pair of 

these on and stick the spike into the bark of a tree, 

clasping the trunk at the same time with your hands, 

you will find that it will support your weight, and you 

can go up the tree like going up stairs, sticking each 

foot into the bark alternately. Trees with smooth, soft 

bark are the best adapted to this sort of work. Fir 

trees, which have rough scaly bark are the worst. The 

bark breaks away, and of course one*s foot slips, and a 

tumble may possibly be the result. 

"How shall I bring the eggs down?** said Wade. 
" Have you any other birdsnesting dodges V 

" Oh yes ! Here is a box with cotton wool in, and a 
coil of string. Take this to the top with you, and when 
you have put the eggs in, let it down by the string." 

They were interrupted by a loud quacking and 
splashing outside. They ran out and discovered that 
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Ayton had left his fishing-rod outside with a worm on 
the hook, and an unlucky duck had gobbled up the 
bait and was hooked by the beak. Ayton seized his rod 
and endeavoured to reel his line in, but the poor duck 
pulled so hard, flapping its wings and swimming with 
all its might, that he was afraid of breaking his rod — a 
new one, and a birthday present. He was therefore* 
compelled to let out his line, and the duck swam away 
into the middle of the pool, followed by the rest of the 
flock, which seemed sorely puzzled at the unseemly 
rumpus kicked up by one of their number, and testified 
their disapproval by pecking at it in the most unmer- 
ciful manner. 

The boys were rather frightened. "They'll think 
at home that weVe done it on purpose," said Jones. 
" Mother is very proud of her ducks, and she thinks 
that we boys are up to anything. Can't you pull it in 
Ayton.?" 

" I am afraid of smashing my rod. Confound the 
duck. It'll have a pretty toothache after this." 

" Here, let me have hold of the line," said Rupert, 
" It will save the rod, and I don't think it will break." 

He took hold of the line and steadily drew the 
struggling duck ashore. With some difficulty they 
caught hold of it and extracted the hook. The duck 
swam away, apparently none the worse for its capture, 
to the great relief of the boys. 

" Don't say anything about it to any of my people," 
said Jones. 

They separated, agreeing to nfieet at the Home on the 
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Saturday following at two o'clock, and to bring whatever 
implements of destruction with them they could find, 
except guns, for they were going into a game dis- 
trict, and it would not do to be seen with a gun by the 
keepers. 

We may mention, by the way, that Rupert was 
beginning to find school life pleasant enough. He had 
got over the strangeness of it and had escaped with but 
little bullying. What of the latter he did get he 
accepted philosophically and as " all in the day's work." 
This is by far the best way if a boy is only brave 
enough to adopt it. Rupert found that his lessons, too, 
were not very hard. He had been well grounded before 
he went to the school, and he found no difficulty in 
keeping a good place in his, class. 

On the Saturday afternoon at the appointed time the 
boys met. Ayton had his fishing-rod ; Graham and 
Wilson had catapults and a quantity of swanshot, Jones 
had a small pocket pistol with a flint lock that he had 
picked up In the lumber room at home, and Rupert 
had a blow-tube. 

"What have you got there.?" was the cry when he 
appeared, armed with it. 

"A blow-tube. The South American Indians use 
them, and shoot poisoned arrows with them. They'll 
shoot a tremendous way ; see," and he put a little dart 
into the tube, and putting one end of the latter to his 
mouth he gave a sharp puff, and the dart flew about 
thirty yards with astonishing force, sticking in the bark 
of a tree so deeply that it was not easily pulled out 
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The Indians make their blow-tubes of a hollow- 
reed, which they polish very smooth in the inside. As 
it is, however, very slender, they fix it inside a bamboo 
with wax or pitch, and so make a strong tube about six 
feet long. They make tiny arrows of little slips of hard 
wood ; at one end of which they make a ball of cotton 
that just fits the tube. The sharp end of the arrow 
or dart is dipped in the famous wourali poison, a poison 
against the effects of which there is no sure remedy. 
When bird, animal, or man himself is wounded by one 
of these little darts, even if it be only a mere prick, the 
victim finds a deadly drowsiness coming over him, and 
in a short time falls asleep, never to awake. The 
Indian, when he has shot at a parrot or monkey high 
up in a tree, waits patiently until it drops at his feet. 

Rupert's blow-tube was not, of course, of this deadly 
character ; his darts were not poisoned. His tube was 
three feet in length and constructed after this fashion. 
He had got a glass tube of about half-an-inch in 
diameter, from a chemist's, and two pieces of deal, cut 
so as to form the two halves of a round stick about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter and split from end to 
end. In each of these was a groove, a quarter of an 
inch deep, running from end to end. He glued the two 
pieces together, with the glass tube in the groove, and a 
little white lead to retain it there, and his tube was 
complete. A coat of varnish, after it was stained oak 
colour, made it look quite a handsome stick. For darts 
he used the thinnest steel knitting needles he could get, 
cut in half and sharpened at one end. The other end 
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he ran through a small phial cork that would just 
loosely fit the tube. Thus he made a capital dart, that 
when blown out with a good puff, would kill a bird at 
twenty yards and a rabbit at ten or fifteen yards if it 
hit him on a vital spot. 

Thus armed they proceeded first of all to the " Flash," 
a marshy meadow with a shallow pool in the centre. 
As they approached it several lapwings rose and flew 
around them, dashing quite close to their heads and 
screaming their weird cry " peewit, peewit," as if in rare 
affright at the intrusion of the boys. 

" I suppose we are close to their nests now," said 
Graham. 

" Oh, no," answered Rupert ; " they will be quite 
silent when we get into the next field, where their nests 
are. They are trying to make us think that we are 
close to their nests and to keep us looking about here 
for them. They are cunning birds. I have seen them 
run with a wing trailing on the ground as if it were 
broken, and when you have chevied them some distance, 
up they get and fly away all right. It is only done to 
lead you away from their young ones, which are squat- 
ting on the grass under your very feet, perhaps." 

" What clever birds ; they must think like men do," 
said Ayton. Jones replied — 

" My father thinks that birds and animals have more 
reason than we imagine. He says that they have more 
than instinct, and he can tell no end of tales about the 
clever tricks some do. We have a big black cat ; you 
have seen him. Wade. He is the biggest tom-cat I 
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have ever seen. He always goes into father's room 
when the hot water is taken up. One morning they 
were later in getting up than usual, and Prince wanted 
to go out So he jumped on to a chair by the side of 
the bed and pulled the bell-rope with his daws. Then 
he jumped down and went to the door and waited for it 
to be opened.* Now, was that instinct ?" 

"No, I should call it witchery," said Ayton. "If 
Prince had belonged to some old hag I shouldn't have 
wondered at it Stop." 

"What's up?" 

" Why, you nearly trod on this nest," he said, pointing 
downwards. 

In a slight depression in the soil, covered with a few 
grass stalks, lay four large eggs, broad at one end but 
very pointed at the other. They were arranged with 
the small ends meeting in the centre, a mode that most 
birds that lay upon the ground have of placing their 
eggs. They were olive brown in colour and blotched 
with dark brown. 

" What are they ?" asked Graham. 

" Peewits' eggs. Look about and you will find some 
more nests." 

The lapwings now flew noiselessly overhead and at a 
greater distance, as if in perfect unconcern. Poor 
things, how their little hearts must have fluttered with 
anxiety notwithstanding their apparent carelessness. 

" Here is another nest," shouted Ayton, "with three 
eggs in." 

* A fact 
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*' And here is another with much smaller ^^s, but 
just like the lapwings in colour," said Wade, " I think 
they are snipes'." And snipes' eggs they were, four of 
them, and quite a prize. 

" But surely," said A)^on, " a small bird like a snipe 
could not lay ^gs so large as those ; they are as laige 
as a partridge's." * 

" Yes it does, though. You know a partridge lays 
very small ^gs for her size. She could not cover the 
number she lays when sitting if they were any larger." 

" Here is a beautiful little nest in this long grass with 
five ^gs. What is it ? I think it is a cirl bunting's," 
said Rupert. 

The nest was made of grass stems, and was warmly 
lined with horsehair. The ^gs were of a warm, rich 
brown, with blood-like spots and streaks upon them. 
When they got home they referred to their books and 
found they were one of the many varieties of ^gs of 
the titlark. The ^gs of this bird vary veiy much in 
colour. 

They found several other nests of lapwings and took 
what ^gs they needed. They also found a waterhen's 
nest, with eight ^gs, in the rushes on the little island, 
and Wilson undressed and swam out to it, bringing back 
the ^^s one by one in his mouth. 

^ How shall we tell what eggs are fresh enough to 
eat ? Some, I am sure, have been sat upon." 

'^ Put them into the water. The fresh ones will sink, 
and those that are not will float with the big end 
upwards." 
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They left the Flash and cut across the fields towards 
Middleton. On their way they passed a large shallow 
pool close by a coppice. The water was very low, and 
they could see dozens of big carp floundering about in 
the shallower parts. 

" I say, dare we fish here .?" said Ayton. 

"No, it's strictly preserved, and there are lots of 
keepers about. We should get caught. In fact, we 
had better not stay here many minutes." 

" I must have a shy at them then," said Ayton, who- 
was loth to leave the fish, and taking up a stone,, 
he threw it at a group of three or four large fish that 
were close to the side. There was a great splash and 
scurry as the fish started away — but all did not go. A 
broken and bleeding tail showed above the surface ot 
the water waving helplessly about. 

" YouVe hit him on the tail, and he*s got his head in 
the mud and won't move," cried Wade. 

"Then I*m in after him," said Ayton, and hastily 
throwing off his shoes and stockings, he waded in and 
went up to the big carp. Slipping his hands down the 
fish, he grabbed it by the gills and brought it ashore, its 
broad tail flapping in his face. It was a monster carp^ 
and proved when they got home to weigh seven pounds. 

They hid it in a ditch, so that they might save them- 
selves the trouble of carrying it two miles further, and 
where they could find it on their way back. 

The carrion crow's nest was in the adjoining coppice^ 
and looking carefully around they clzunbered over the 
fence and entered the wood. 
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" Yonder it is," said Jones, pointing to the nest at the 
very top of a tall tree. 

Rupert at first felt very much inclined to back out of 
the job of climbing it, but after walking around the 
tree two or three times, he thought he might venture 
upon it. Strapping on the climbing irons, he started, 
aided by the friendly pushes of his companions. It was 
slow work at first. He had to be very careful with 
each step, and drive the spike of the iron firmly home 
ere he threw his weight upon it. At last he reached 
the branches, and then he went up, hand over hand, at 
a good rate. As he neared the nest his companions 
grew anxious, and wondered whether there were eggs in 
it or not. Then both the old crows, becoming aware of 
the designs upon their home, circled round the tree, 
cawing loudly and making feigned attacks at Rupert, 
darting within a few feet of his head ; for they are bold 
birds, these carrion crows, and we have seen one of 
them drive away a sparrow-hawk and chase it for a 
long distance, until they both went out of sight, in fact 

Rupert had reached the nest. He put his hand into 
it. " Hurrah"! — eggs ! — five of them. Such a nice nest 
all lined with wool as firm as flannel. Shall I take all 
the eggs?" 

" Aye, take all," said a voice close behind the boys 
below. 

They started and would have run away, but they did 
not like to leave Rupert up in the tree. So they 
bravely stood their ground and faced the keeper, for 
such it was, who now came up to them. He said — 
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"You youngsters have no business here, and if it 
hadn't been that you have done some good by destroy- 
ing that crow's nest, I'd a had you all took up before 
the magistrate. Now just you take them eggs and be 
off, and don't let me see you in these woods again." 

" It's all right, Wade," they shouted. " The keeper 's 
a brick of a fellow, and he's going to show us some 
more nests, ain't you, keeper? Lower the eggs, 
Rupert." 

Rupert lowered the eggs in safety. The keeper 
laughed and said, " Nay, I'm going to have no nesting 
in these woods. I don't know any nests except a 
sparrow-hawk's as is building, and I'm going to shoot 
the old 'uns to-morrow." 

" Look here, keeper," said Jones. " Don't shoot the 
hawks yet. Wait until they have laid their eggs, and 
then let us come and take them. I'll give you half-a- 
crown if you will." 

" Well, sir, I don't mind if I do. If you will call at 
my cottage at the end of this wood in a fortnight's time, 
I'll take you to the nest ; but mind, no more nesting in 
these woods." 

"All right, keeper, we promise. You are a jolly 
good fellow. Come along, Rupert. We must get 
along as fast as we can to the canal." 

They left the wood, and \(rent at a swinging trot 
across the fields. A little bird flew out of a bramble 
bush as they passed it. They stopped and found a 
whitethroat's nest — ^what the country lads call a " hay- 
tick's." It was very slightly built of grass stems, so 
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loosely woven that it was more like a net than a nest. 
It held four eggs — white, with brown spots. They 
took advantage of the halt to blow the crow's eggs. In 
colour they were a dull green, with darker green and 
brown blotches. 

In a clump of nettles close by they found another 
whitethroat's, and a little further on the rarer lesser 
whitethroat*s, the eggs in which were of a purer and 
prettier white and brown than those of its larger 
brother's. 

They now reached the canal. It was at a spot where 
a short disused branch led from the main canal to a 
large basin where no boats now came. Here the water 
was clear but weedy, and held several good pike. 
Ayton put his rod together and tried trolling with a 
small roach, while the others went off on their own 
account. He fished very carefully all round with no 
success, but at last, as he threw his bait into a deep 
hole in the weeds, there was a sudden swirl in the water, 
a savage tug, and he saw that a goodly pike had his 
bait crosswise in its jaws. He let out line, and the 
pike sank to the bottom to gorge the bait. Charlie let 
him have five minutes to do this, and then he tightened 
his line and put a little strain upon it. This was 
answered by a rush of the pike, evidently fast hooked, 
across the pond. Then he swam sullenly backwards 
and forwards while Ayton reeled in his line, getting 
him closer to the side each time. At last he led him 
to the bank at a shelving spot, and holding his rod 
back with one hand he caught hold of the pike 
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behind the gills with the other, and pulled it high 
and dry. 

It was a good sized fish (it weighed five pounds 
and a halQ, and it was the lai^est he had then 
caught by fair angling. He executed a sort of 
war dance around it before he consigned it to his 
basket. He could get nothing more, however, so he 
left the basin, and fixing a spoon bait to his line, he 
walked along the bank of the canal towards the spot 
where they were to meet again, trailing the bait in the 
water. In this way he caught two small ones of about 
two pounds each, so he was well satisfied. 

Meanwhile Rupert had gone off, determined to kill 
something with his blow-tube. He got into another 
hat was clear from undergrowth, and in which he 
:nty of rabbits. He could not, however, get near 
! to them ; and after making two or three inef- 
shots, he got up into a thickly-branched tree 
the roots of which he observed a great number 
bit burrows. Here he watched patiently for a 
■ of an hour. Then he saw a pair of bright eyes 
ng brown ears at the mouth of a hole. He got 
e in position, resting it on a branch. The rabbit 
I out a little farther, and then finding all was 
-an boldly out on to the grass and began nibbling 
Rupert took a long and careful aim, and then 
'ith all his might. The dart flew straight and 
It struck poor Bunny at the back of the head 
netrated its brain. It gave a convulsive bound, 
en lay quite dead on the ground. 
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Rupert checked his natural impulse to jump down 
and seize it, hoping that another rabbit might come out 
and share the same fate. It was well he did so, for 
presently there came through the wood another keeper, 
right towards the tree up which Rupert was hiding. 
" Oh," said Rupert to himself, " this is unlucky. I am 
in for it now. I shall be in an awful scrape. This is a 
different sort of thing to birds-nesting. I shall be taken 
up before the magistrates for poaching." 

The keeper came on and presently caught sight of 
the dead rabbit. Uttering an exclamation, he picked 
it up. He took hold of the dart and drew it out. 

" Lawk-a-mercy ! what 's this } A rabbit killed by a 
needle ? — quite warm it is too — hasn't been killed five 
minutes. There is nobody about, I *m sartain sure, or 
I should ha' seed *em. Well, whoever saw the like of 
this ! It puzzles me entirely, it do. I Ve seen many 
a poaching dodge, but never the like of this afore. 
What sort of a gun would it be now to shoot this sort 
of thing — a bit of a needle and a cork at the end of it ? 
It couldn't have been a pop-gun, surelie^ 

Rupert could not help laughing to himself at the 
keeper's puzzlement, but he was careful not to laugh 
aloud or to move. The man was right under him, and 
Rupert thought that if he dropped upon him he might 
frighten him so much that he would be able to get 
away scot-free. But he gave up this plan as being too 
risky. 

"Drat it! I must go and look if there be nobody 
about," said the keeper ; " that ditch be a likely place 
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for a man to hide in ; " — and off he went at a trot, 
leaving the rabbit and his game-bag on the ground. 

Down Rupert dropped directly, keeping the tree 
between him and the keeper. Picking up the rabbit, he 
raced off in an opposite direction to that in which the 
keeper was proceeding. There was no underwood, only 
a soft carpet of fir needles, that deadened the sound of 
his footsteps, so he made no noise. Gaining the edge 
of the wood, he skirted it down to the canal, and found 
himself within twenty yards of the bridge where his 
companions were waiting for him. Upon hearing his 
account, they thought it best to leave the neighbour- 
hood as quickly as possible. 

Graham had got nothing but one or two plants. 
Wilson had found plenty to do in getting some cater- 
pillars, which he hoped to breed into butterflies and 
moths in his breeding-cage (this we shall hereafter 
describe). Jones had found a wood-pigeon's nest with 
two nearly full-grown young ones in it. These he 
secured, as being exceedingly good when made into a 
pie. They reached home by half-past six, having 
picked up the carp on their way. 



CHAPTER V. 

A Sporting Supper — A Russian Spirit-Lamp — A Shocking Coffee-Pot — 

Lessons. 

As It was SO late when they got home, they resolved 
to turn their proposed dinner into a supper. They 
cleaned the fish themselves — all but the carp, which 
they gave away — put them into a large saucepan, and 
set them on the fire to boil. The rabbit was a more 
difficult thing to manage, and after skinning it, they left 
the cook to do the rest. The wood-pigeons they took 
down to the Island Home, leaving the fish and rabbit 
to the care of the servants. On the island they lit a 
fire of sticks on a sandy projection, and buried several 
potatoes in the sand beneath it. Then, having prepared 
the pigeons, they suspended them from pieces of wire 
fastened to sticks sloping over the blaze. They soon 
began to frizzle, and send out a most inviting smelL 
Graham was told off to keep them turning around, so 
that they might be cooked on all sides. 

Jones then proceeded to make some coffee. The 
water was boiled by a lamp of his own construction, 
though not of his own invention. It was similar to 
what is now known as a Russian spirit-lamp. A small 
round brass can, supported on three short legs, formed 
the body of this lamp. It was filled with methylated 
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spirits of wine, and the orifice closed with a screw cap. 
In the centre of the top was a small hole. Underneath 
the lamp was fixed a small cup, about the size of a 
thimble. When some spirits of wine was put into this 
latter receptacle and lighted, the spirit inside the large 
can quickly began to boil and to send its inflammable 
steam through the hole in the top. When this was set 
light to, it produced a roaring flame about a foot high, that 
would boil a pint of water in five minutes. Above this 
flame was supported, on a metal stand, a small saucepan. 

First of all they had boiled the peewit's eggs by its 
means, and it worked satisfactorily. Then, after putting 
the eggs aside to cool (for they should be eaten cold), the 
boys began to boil some water for coffee. The lamp 
and saucepan were placed in position, and all went well 
for a few seconds. Then, however, a slight accident 
occurred. The "solder" had melted at the top, and the 
vapour escaped around the edges, and caught fire. 
Immediately a roaring flame of two feet in height 
ascended. The lamp was on the table in the summer- 
house, and four of the boys were around it. When this 
happened, Jones cried out — 

" Look out ! it will burst ! " and rushed to the door, 
followed by the rest. They speedily made their exit, 
to Graham's astonishment, who could not imagine 
what was the matter. 

" I say, won't it set fire to the place ? Let us throw 
some water upon it.** 

^* We can't ; we have nothing to hold the water." 
** It will bum itself out by and bye." 
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" Yes, but it may burst. I daren't go near it. Dare 
you ? " 

" By Jove, no. I would rather keep a pretty good 
distance from it." 

So they waited, one at each side of the door, peeping 
round the post, and two others looking in at a window. 
Presently the flame lowered and finally died away, 
^vhen they re-entered. The water was, of course, boil- 
ing furiously, and the coffee was made and it tasted 
firstrate. They now laid the table, and then the raft was 
pushed across to receive the viands which had been 
brought down from the house. The pigeons were pro- 
nounced more than done, and Graham got a wigging for 
letting them burn. The potatoes were unearthed, and 
found to be thoroughly well roasted, and at half-past 
eight they sat down to a supper, which, as they were 
hungry, they pronounced the very best they had ever 
eaten. True, the birds were burnt, and did not smell 
very nice, but then the rabbit and potatoes were fine. 
The pike, too, were not bad, with some anchovy 
sauce, and the eggs formed a dessert. The coffee was 
good, but the cider was first-rate and was the most 
patronised. We must not forget to mention a trick 
that Jones played upon them. The coffee pot was 
placed upon a glass stand, and it struck the electrical 
mind of Jones that it would act as a capital Leyden 
jar. So when all the others were outside, engaged 
in disehibarking the provisions, he attached a chain 
from his electrical machine to the coffee pot and 
gave it a heavy charge of electricity. Wade com- 
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ing in directly afterwards, took hold of the coffee 
pot to move it, and to his intense astonishment 
received a tolerably severe shock, to Jones' great 
delight. 

When they had finished their supper, and you may 
be sure that no more charming a supper ever took place, 
Ayton arose with a mug of cider in his hand. 

"Gentlemen," he said. "Friends, Romans, and 
fellow-countrymen." 

" Hear, hear !" loud bravoes, and applause. 

" His name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills," cried 
Wade. 

" Silence for the honourable member's speech." 

Ayton continued, "As the youngest member pre- 
sent—" 

" Question, question." 

" I repeat as the youngest member present." 

" Does his mother know he's out .?" 

" Fair play's a jewel, you fellows," rejoined Wilson. 
*' If you don't listen to his speech I'll pitch all the cider 
away." 

Silence being restored by this threat, Ayton continued 
his speech. 

" Members of the learned body known as the Island 
Home Field Club, I am sure we must regard with 
very great satisfaction the progress the club has made 
this day in obtaining scientific information. Long may 
such progress continue. Gentlemen, I beg to propose 
the health of ourselves, to be drunk standing, to the 
tune of ' For we are all jolly good fellows.' " 
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The toast was duly honoured, and A)^on sat down — 
on the remains of the fish, which Graham had slyly 
placed on his chair. As soon as the disturbance created 
by his desiring to have a playful revenge for this prac- 
tical joke had subsided, Rupert asked — 

" Where shall we go next Wednesday afternoon ?" 
Craigyrhiw," said Jones. 

Very well, then ; we can start from the school. We 
can leave our things at Mother Williams' and get some- 
thing to eat there before we start." 

The plan was agreed to and they separated early, for 
lessons had to be learned — the collect and gospel for 
the afternoon's school on Sunday, and geography and a 
dose of Latin for Monday. 



it 



CHAPTER VI. 

Craigyrhiw — The Carp Pool — Wren's and Redstart's Nests — Groping for 
Trout — Bullfinch's Nest — Carp Fishing — ^Golden-crested Wren's Nest — 
Snake Swimming — Waterhen's and Wagtail's Nest — ^Wild Duck's 
Nest— A Close Shave— Egg-Drill— The Kestrel's Nest— Great Tit's 
Nest— Stockdove's Nest— The Rocks. 

In our boyhood, the Carp Pool at Craigyrhiw was a 
favourite resort of ours. It is situated on the crest of a 
hill some five miles from Oswestry, and bears the names 
also of Coedygar and Penycoed. It is as full as it can 
be of large carp, from two to twelve pounds in weight. 
Those below six pounds are there surprisingly tame and 
unwary, and on favourable days our afternoon's sport 
rarely brought us less than a dozen of them. The carp 
is usually a very shy fish, and one very difficult to 
catch. In this pool, however, they were in such num- 
bers that it was difficult to avoid catching them. No 
one ever fished there except ourselves, and of course 
there was nothing to frighten the fisL We have a great 
love for that wild spot, and we are never tired of recall- 
ing it to our recollection. It has seen some of the 
happiest days of our boyhood, and we would fain make 
our readers feel some interest in the place also. 

Wednesday afternoon was fine and sunny. The 
boys met at Mother Williams* (a little shop just out- 
side the school-gates, where the schoolboys spent their 
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pocket-money in buns and cakes.) By one o'clock 
they were off. They turned off up Broomhall Lane, 
where the great trees hung over and formed a leafy 
avenue ; then to the left across Llanforda Park and into 
a lane, where the hedges were thick and high, and the 
banks were thickly covered with long grass, white 
flowered starwort, red wild geraniums, yellow prim- 
roses, and dozens of other wild flowers. They walked 
slowly along this lane, for it was a good one for nests. 
They soon found several thrushes' and blackbirds', a 
chaflSnch's, and several white-throats' and linnets'. 
Wilson stopped opposite an oak tree, thickly covered with 
ivy. He pointed to an untidy lump of dead oak leaves 
that appeared to have lodged in the branches of the ivy. 

" Is that a nest, I wonder ? " 

" Oh, no, it is only a lump of leaves." 

" I am not so sure of that. I shall get up and see- 
Yes, it is a nest, a wren's, and a lot of eggs in — nine, I 
think. The nest itself is very nice and tidy, but the 
little bird has 'cutely stuck all these dead leaves about 
it to mislead people." 

" Don't take the eggs, then ; we have enough, and the 
wren deserves to keep them for her cleverness." 

They came to a part of the lane bounded on one 
side by a wall composed of loose, unmortared stones. 
As Graham went up to it, to look at some ferns that 
grew in a crevice, a bird with a red patch on its tail flew 
right in his face, startling him considerably. 

" Hallo, that is a redstart," exclaimed Wade. " Did 

you see where it came from, Graham } " 

D 
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" Yes, it came out of this hole where the ferns are." 

" I can't see anything. It must be deep down if there 
is a nest there. Lend us a hand to pull some of these 
stones out." 

With some difficulty they succeeded in forcing out 
one or two of the smaller stones surrounding the hole^ 
and then Wade, who had the thinnest arm and hand, 
inserted them into it, and was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a nest with five eggs in. He took two out, 
for he was the only one who had not got any in his 
cabinet, and it was one of the determinations of the club 
that they would not be guilty of unnecessary cruelty. 
The ^gs were green, very like a hedge-sparrow's, but 
finer in shape. They replaced the stones and left it, 
not, however, until they had seen the old bird pass 
back again into the nest. 

Leaving the lane, they crossed a meadow on the right 
of it, and passing a woodman's cottage, they entered 
Craigvorda woods. Underneath their feet the moss was 
soft and green ; the rabbits scuttled across the rides in 
great numbers, and the pheasants walked coolly away 
from them just as tamely as cocks and hens in a farm- 
yard. Numbers of squirrels played about on the 
ground or raced up the trees, peeping at the intruders. 
The branches met overhead, and the light fell soft and 
mellow through them, throwing bright patches of sun- 
Hliine upon the ground and the waving ferns. Soon 
they came to a very rough and uneven descent, at the 
bottom of which was the brook Morda, a clear, purling 
tix>ut stream. As they crossed the little wooden bridge^ 
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they saw several trout dart from the shallow and take 
shelter under a large stone. 

" Oh, I say," exclaimed Ayton, " I must catch some of 
those fellows — just wait a little while I grope for one." 

" That is regular poaching, Ayton, I wonder at a pro- 
fessed fisherman like you doing it." 

Ay ton's conscience, however, was callous. He wanted 
a trout and a trout he would get, so he took off his 
coat and turned up his sleeves. Kneeling down he felt 
with his hand under the edge of the stone. Feeling 
the cold tail of a trout he ran his finger up to its gills, 
and nipping it tightly, he threw it out on to the bank. 
. Another shared the same fate, and then he was satisfied. 

Having now a steep hill to breast they proceeded more 
slowly. While they stopped to rest halfway up, Wilson 
peeped into a bush and saw a nest. 

" Why, here is a funny little nest. It is almost flat 
and made of roots. It looks just like a small wood- 
pigeon's nest." 

" Perhaps it is a bullfinch's nest. I saw a bullfinch 
about just now. Are there any eggs in } " 

" Yes, three, and they are bullfinch's, a dirty blue in 
colour with reddish brown spots at the big end." 

" That's right, they are bullfinch's. See there's the 
old bird flying about Isn't she bonny with her black 
head ''and scarlet breast .?" 

" Now then for another spurt to take us right up to 
the pool." And away they went. Leaving the lane, they 
crossed a couple of fields and came out on to the hillside. 
A race to the top, and the pool lay just below them. 
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It was a circular pool of considerable size. Three 
parts of its circumference were thickly wooded, a cop- 
pice of fir trees and larches coming down to the water's 
edge, and a thick belt of green willows growing in the 
water all round. Inside the willows was an inner belt 
of rushes, for the water was shallow. The water itself 
looked green and deep. It was intersected with gleam- 
ing lines of ripple caused by numbers of waterhens and 
coots that were swimming to and fro, nodding their 
heads like so many members of Parliament during elec- 
tion and canvassing times. The big, white patches on 
the heads of the coots shone conspicuously and rendered 
it easy to distinguish them from the waterhens. They 
had also a hoarser cry, something like the bark of an 
asthmatic poodle. 

Suddenly there was a quacking and splashing in the 
great clump of flags and rushes that grew in the middle 
of the pool. A pair of wild diicks flew out in amorous 
play and circled about over the pool, and then catching 
sight of the boys, flew off, uttering a cry of alarm. Their 
example was followed by a heron that had been standing 
on one leg in the shallows, intently watching the water. 
To Ayton, however, the most interesting sight was 
the number of dark objects appearing above the sur- 
face of the water, and moving about hither and 
thither. These were the backs of the carp, and some 
of them were monsters indeed. Sometimes one would 
lift his snout out of the water to suck in some insect 
with a smack of the lips that could be distinctly heard. 
If you looked closely too, you could see the rushes 
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waving when there was no wind. The carp were wal- 
lowing among them in water scarcely deep enough to 
cover them. Oh ! that we could be boys again, and fish 
once more in that pool. 

Hark ! what was that ringing cry, half laugh, half 
scream } It was up in the air. Aye, there is a kestrel 
sweeping about in wide circles, and then hanging motion- 
less on quivering wing. See, it is joined by its mate, and 
the two sail in meeting circles, slowly out of sight. 

The boys dived into the wood, and Graham and Ayton, 
who were going to fish, took off their shoes and stock- 
ings and rigged up their rods. Their tackle was fine 
and light, with a porcupine quill float and no shots on 
their lines. They baited with a worm that had been kept 
in a bag full of tea leaves^ which scour worms quite as 
well as, if not better than, moss, and are more easily 
procured. 

The other fellows waited a little to see if they would 
get a bite. Presently Ayton's float gave a little dip. 
He stood ready to strike. It moved off a little, and 
then remained still. The carp had not left it however. 
They are very slow biters, and play with and mumble a 
bait for some time before they will take it bodily in their 
mouths. 

" Now he is at it again. See, he is taking it off and 
under. Strike — youVe got him, and a big one too." 

Ayton had hooked it and a very strong fish it was. 

It dashed backwards and forwards three or four 
times, and made a very great splash and bobbery ere it 
gave in and allowed itself to be towed in until it was 
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hampered among the rushes, when Ayton seized it by 
the gills and carried it ashore. It was a thick, well-made 
fish of al^out four pounds in weight. 

" There's a bite at mine," cried Graham, and striking 
too hastily, he missed the fish and hung up his line in a 
larch tree behind him. 

"Just climb up that tree Wilson and unfasten my 
line. I can't climb with my bare feet." 

Wilson did so, and immediately afterwards uttered a 
cry of joy. 

" Hurrah! here's a golden-crested wren's nest, and ain't 
it a beauty." And so it was. It was made of soft moss 
and lichen, and lined with downy feathers. It was 
deep in shape like a purse, and was suspended from the 
underside of a branch, looking more like the nest of 
some tropical bird than of an English one. There were 
ten tiny eggs in it, of a yellowish brown colour and 
about the size of green peas. The boys were much 
delighted at this discovery as the nest is not very 
often found. They also saw the bird itself with its 
crest of bright yellow. 

" Look, there's a snake swimming," said Rupert. One 
of the common harmless snakes was swimming across 
the pool with its head and neck above water. 

" I did not know that snakes could swim," said 
Graham. 

"Oh yes," answered Jones. "They can swim well, 
under water for some distance, too. That is only 
one of the harmless kind, but there are lots of vipers here, 
so look out how you tread." 
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Leaving Graham and Ayton at their fishing, the rest 
proceeded round the pool. They found plenty of water- 
hen's nests with eggs in, and also a wagtail's in the old 
boathouse, with five grey speckled ^gs. They, how- 
ever, wanted coots and wild ducks, but it was evident that 
these nests were out in the unapproachable island of 
flags and reeds. They eagerly discussed whether it were 
possible to swim out to it. Rupert and Wilson were 
the best swimmers, and they cast lots which should go. 
The choice fell upon Wilson. He stripped directly and 
entered the water which was far too cold to be pleasant. 
He took a handkerchief with him to put the eggs in. 
He swam out to the end of the flags and raised himself 
up by them. 

" There's no bottom," he cried. " It's nothing but 
soft mud." 

" Put your feet on the roots of the flags." 

He did so, and cautiously worked his way along. 

" Here they are. Here's a wild duck's nest with ten 
eggs in. How many shall I take .?" 

" Take four, tie them in the handkerchief, and hold it 
in your mouth. Do you see any coots .?" 

" Yes, there is ," but the remainder of the sen- 
tence was not uttered, for his footing gave way, and he 
disappeared amid a swirl of black mud. 

" He'll be smothered," cried Wade, beginning to 
throw off his things that he might go in to his aid. 

Wilson, however, struggled clear of the mud and 
flags, and swam back, the eggs safely held between 
his teeth. 
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" I say, you fellows," he cried, " that was a near 
squeak. You don't catch me out there again, coots or 
no coots. The mud's deep enough and soft enough to 
swallow one up. The eggs are all right though." 

" Let us blow them and put them in the box. There 
is a fine for taking them, you know, and it would not 
do for a keeper to see them upon us." 

" What tough shells they have got We ought to 
have a drill. A pin is not strong enough." 

" Here is a drill," said Jones, who had always the 
thing wanted with him. He had made a capital drill 
out of a laige nail by filing it to three sides tapering 
to a fine point, hardening it by making it red hot, and 
then putting it into cold water. 

The wild duck's eggs were just like a tame duck's^ 
but smaller. 

As they passed through the wood on their way to the 
tower or shooting box on the top of the hill, Rupert 
caught sight of a large nest on the top of a tall fir tree, 
and said, " Now is that a carrion crow's or a hawk's, I 
wonder?" 

" Well, we've seen some kestrels about and no crows, 
so it may be the kestrel's nest. It will be a grand find 
if it is. Will you go up and see i You are the best 
hand at climbing, and it is a jolly hard tree to climb." 

" I'll try," said Rupert. The tree was without any 
branches for a considerable distance, and they had not 
brought their climbing irons with them. It was impos- 
sible to get up the trunk to the lower branches, but the 
lowest branch spread out to some distance from the 
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tree, and its furthest end was only some ten feet from 
the ground. Rupert saw this, and getting upon Wil- 
son's shoulders he caught hold of the branch, and 
worked himself along it by his hands, until it became 
thick enough for him to swing himself up on it. He 
then went up slowly, but surely, carefully trying each 
branch before he trusted his weight upon it, for fir wood 
is brittle. The rule in climbing is to get a firm hold 
with your hands, and the feet will take care of them- 
selves. 

He neared the nest, and all doubts as to its character 
were dispelled by the return of the hawks. The 
male flew high overhead, ringing out its sharp metallic 
cry, but the female, which was, as is the case with all 
the hawk tribe, a much larger and more powerful bird, 
dashed at Rupert two or three times, and although she 
did not actually touch him, but checked herself close 
to his face, evidently afraid of coming to closer quarters, 
yet her attacks were very disconcerting, and made 
Rupert rather nervous. He reached the nest, and 
paused a moment to gain breath before looking into it. 
The tree swayed with his weight, he was so high up ; 
and glancing down at the upturned faces of his friends 
far below him, he felt for a moment quite giddy and 
nearly relaxed his hold. He quickly recovered himself, 
however, and looked over the edge of the nest. What 
a glorious sight was that which met his eye! Four 
eggs lay in the warm, strong nest — four large, red eggs, 
thickly covered with spots of darker red. They looked 
so shapely and beautiful, and it Was such an unex- 
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pected success that he felt half inclined to cry. He 
carefully transferred them — y^s^ all of them (they were 
too precious to leave, besides hawks, and indeed most 
large birds, do not often sit upon their remaining eggs 
if any have been taken out) — to his box and put it in 
his pocket. Then he began to descend. 

" Any eggs ?" shouted his companions. 

He did not answer them, wishing to surprise them 
when he got down. They judged from his silence that he 
had been unsuccessful, and said to him when he landed 
again, " What a pity to have that climb for nothing." 
His answer was to open his box and show them the eggs. 
It is needless to say that they were highly delighted. 

Arriving at the tower they " prospected " around it. 
It was sadly out of repair, and there were several star- 
lings' nests in holes in the wall, and one nest of the 
great titmouse with eight white, red-spotted eggs iil^ 
four of which they took. 

A pigeon, smaller and lighter in colour than a wood- 
pigeon, flew from the top of a waterpipe that ran up 
the side of the tower to the roof. It was a stockdove. 
Wilson clambered up the spout, or pipe, in a very clever 
fashion, and said there were two eggs in, both of which 
they were compelled to take. 

The view from where they stood was magnificent 
To the westward are the hills and glens of Wales, its 
lonely farm-houses and picturesque villages, its mountain 
bums and miles of heather. To the eastward are the fer- 
tile plains, the bowery woods, the meandering rivers and 
the silver lakes of the border counties. But what words 
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can describe the richness and changing variety of colour 
spread out in that vast picture ! As the cloud-shadows 
sweep over it, the colours shade and deepen, and then 
emerge with greater brightness when the shadow has 
passed. Such scenes are not to be described or painted. 
They are to be stored up in the memory for a solace in 
the sterner hours of work-a-day life in the towns, where 
there is no such glorious, inspiring sight to take us out 
of ourselves and ennoble and strengthen us. Boys, 
believe what we say, there is nothing so often remem- 
bered in the after-years as our boyish pleasures ; and if, 
when we were boys, we noted and enjoyed the beauties 
of the scenery through which we passed on our holiday 
rambles, be sure that we shall have a full reward in the 
after-years. 

But you will care more about action than reverie 
now, so we will go back to our boys on the summit of 
Penycoed. They proceeded to " The Rocks." A bold 
cliff, or what geologists call an " escarpment," of lime- 
stone, overhung the valley. The rock jutted out in all 
sorts of fantastic projections, and sank back in caverns. 
Yew trees and ivy grew in the crevices, and offered 
plenty of nesting places. Below, the ground was 
covered with debris from the cliff above ; great rocks 
and crags and smaller stones were scattered about in 
wild confusion. It was a capital nesting place, but 
what the boys did there shall be told in the next 
chapter, as our fingers ache with having written the 
last two chapters without rising from our desk, and our 
reading lamp shows symptoms of needing more oiL 
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The Young Foxes — Rabbits — ^Jackdaw's and Stonechat's Nests — 
Hiding in the Flags — Glow- Worms. 

The boys lay down on the edge of the rocks, and 
looked at the scene below them. Their attention was 
at once attracted by four or five dark objects, like New- 
foundland puppies, playing about on a large, flat slab of 
rock that lay upon the ground. 

" What on earth are they ? " said Rupert. 

"Why, young foxes. See, there is the old one trot- 
ting up the hill towards us. She is looking back at 
them now. How pretty they all look ! " answered Jones. 

The little foxes gambolled about just like a lot of 
puppies, and ran in and out of a hole that went under- 
neath some rocks at one end of the slab. The vixen 
fox, apparently satisfied that no harm would accrue to 
her young ones, went along the hillside a little way, 
and then lay down quite motionless, her red coat shin- 
ing in the sun. The boys watched her with interest. 
She was just below them, and as the wind was blowing 
from her to them, she could neither see nor scent them. 
Presently a rabbit came leaping up the hill, evidently 
on its way to some burrows at the foot of the cliff. It 
came within half-a-dozen yards of the fox. Like a 
flash of light the vixen made a couple of bounds, and 
poor bunny was done for. 
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" Now she will take it to her cubs," thought the boys. 
Not she. They were not weaned yet, and flesh was too 
tough for their tiny teeth. She bolted off with it a 
little way, and disappeared behind some stones. 

Wilson threw a stone at the cubs. It fell on the 
rock beside them and rebounded off. The noise and 
commotion caused by that simple act were unbounded. 
Hundreds of jackdaws darted away from the face of 
the cliff with a mighty flapping of wings, and swept 
away over the valley uttering startled cries. Pigeons, 
— rock-doves, and *stock-doves — cleft the dark-plum- 
aged host with brighter and swifter wing, and 
another kestrel flew from a yew bush that grew in a 
cleft of the rock, and passed under them, shewing its 
red back brightly in the sunlight. The boys were 
5urprised to see both jackdaws and stock-doves emerg- 
ing from rabbit-holes. They nest in these in great 
numbers at Craigyrhiw, and also at several other 
places where the rocks and hollow trees are insufficient 
for their nesting-places. 

The boys had noticed that there were great numbers 
of rabbits below, but they were not prepared to see the 
sight that met their eyes when the stone was thrown. 
Hundreds of rabbits that they had not before observed 
scampered about, making for their holes. The rocks 
seemed absolutely alive and moving with them. It is 
no exaggeration to say that there must have been some 
thousands in sight at one and the same time. We 
question if such a sight is to be seen anywhere else in 
England. 
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" Here is a great pile of sticks about six feet below 
us, which I suppose is a jackdaw's nest, and there are 
lots more in sight, but I do not see how we are to get 
at them," said Wilson. 

" Come with me, and I will shew you a place where 
we can easily get down to an old tree where there are 
always five or six nests," said Jones. 

They followed him until they came to a sort of 
crevice in the cliff, down which they could let them- 
selves without much difficulty. Then there was a slope 
of some twenty feet of loose friable earth, so steep that 
nothing could rest upon it. This led to the edge of a 
precipice at least thirty feet in depth. On the edge of 
this grew a stout thorn bush. One by one the boys 
slid rapidly down to this, checking themselves on the 
very verge of the cliff, and then they swung themselves 
on to a narrow ledge that led off to the left. Creeping 
along this with bated breath, they came to another 
drop of six feet. This landed them on the trunk of 
an old tree that grew out of the cliff, and leaned 
over the valley at a dangerous angle. It was quite 
safe, however, although it was hollow and full of holes. 
The bark was worn off the boughs in certain places, 
shewing that year after year predatory boys climbed it 
in search of the self-same nests. 

Rupert put his face to one hole, and there, close to 
his nose, was a nest, with four eggs in it of a light 
greenish white colour spotted with a greenish brown. 
They were jackdaws'. The boys had the curiosity to 
examine this nest. It was about six feet up a hollow 
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limb of the tree, and the whole of tlie hollow below it 
was filled with sticks, as a foundation to the nest. The 
materials would have made a good barrow load. In 
the same tree were four other nests, all with eggs in — 
so they had not made a bad find. They took as many 
eggs as they required, and packed them in one of their 
boxes. The best thing to carry eggs in, by the way, is 
one of those tin botanical cases that are fitted with a 
strap to hang over the shoulders. You should carry in 
this some small pill-boxes with cotton wool in them 
for the smaller eggs, and plenty of wool or moss for the 
larger ones, which may be wrapped in a piece of soft 
paper and placed in the case among the wool, where 
they will carry quite safely. 

The boys could not get up to the top of the cliff again 
in that spot, so they descended and walked along the 
foot of the cliff until they came to a place M^here it was 
possible to ascend. When they reached the top, they 
sat down to await the coming of Ayton and Graham. 

" What is that bird ? " said Wilson, pointing to a 
bird that was sitting on the top of a heap of stones, and 
" click-clicking " away for bare life. 

" It is a stonechat," answered Rupert ; " the country 
boys say that it makes that noise by taking a small 
stone in its claws and knocking it against the rock, but 
you see they are wrong. Its nest is sure to be some- 
where about." 

As he spoke, he put his hand down to rest upon it, 
and his fingers fell into a little crevice and touched 
something soft He looked, and then said in surprise — 
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" Why, look here. Here is its nest under this stone. 
It has four eggs in. What a lucky chance ! I am 
awfully glad to find these, because they are not easily 
found." 

The nest was something like a waterwagtail's in con- 
struction. It contained four eggs of a bluish tint, thinly 
speckled at the large end with red. 

The sun was now setting at the head of the glen, and 
the strange red glory fell upon the white limestone rocks 
and stones, and tinted them a beautiful pink. A great 
silence seemed to fall over the valley. Even the birds 
flew with noiseless wing and hushed their cries. Only 
from the village of Llansilin, far away yonder, came the 
softened sound of the curfew bell, tolled in the grey 
church tower amid the sombre yew-trees. It was very 
solemn and impressive ; and the boys lay on the edge 
of the cliff and watched and listened in silence. The 
owl flitted by below them on its large and downy wing, 
and overhead a heron flapped its huge pinions on its 
way to the pool. 

No one spoke until Ayton and Graham came up. 
They were well laden with fish. Ayton had ten large 
carp, from two to five pounds in weight, and Graham 
had eight. 

"Why, you are both of you wet through," .said 
Rupert, as he felt their clothes. 

"Yes," answered Ayton, "you know we have no 
right to fish in the pool, as it is supposed to be pre- 
served, and we saw Mr " (a relative of the 

owner) " and a keeper coming through the wood. We 
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were wading out among some high flags, so, as they had 
not seen us, down we popped — sat down in the water, 
and hid behind the flags. They walked around the 
pool talking, and there was a bite at my line. I didn't 
know what on earth to do. I dared not lift my rod or 
stop the fish, which was taking all my line out, for fear 
of its making a splash and being seen. I was in a pretty 
funk, but just as the last round was running off my reel 

Mr and the keeper turned their backs and 

walked off; weren't we glad ! we shut up shop directly 
and came on here. I got the fish though. I vote we 
go home as quickly as we can, for Graham and I are 
cold." 

The boys struck across the fields to the lane, and 
went back at a much more rapid pace than they had 
come. It was a warm, still evening, and at intervals 
all along the lane there shone the steady, white light of 
a glow-worm. It was a strange sight and a novel one. 
Jones gathered half-a-dozen of the insects and took 
them home with him. 

Those who had to carry the fish were thoroughly 
weary of their loads when they got home. 



£ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A Striking Message — An Imposition — Old Oswestry Gravel-Pit — After 
Sand-Martins — A Fright — Egg Cabinet — Dodging an Imposition. 

The next morning at school a sudden thought came 
into Rupert's head. He wanted to communicate it to 
Jones, but Jones sat on the opposite side of the school^ 
and Rupert dared not cross over to him. He thought 
of throwing a pellet of paper across with his message 
written upon it, but he feared that the motion of his arm 
would attract the attention of the master, who sat at the 
end of the desk at which Rupert sat. At that time, 
however, the boys used, as articles of warfare, in school, 
and, we grieve to say, in church too, short pieces of 
elastic stretched from the forefinger to the thumb. A 
small roll of paper, doubled up and placed across this, 
was shot from it in just the same way as from a catapult, 
frequently hitting its mark with great force. Rupert 
had one of these, and it struck him that it could be 
employed as a messenger, as well as a weapon of 
offence. He accordingly wrote upon a slip of paper as 
follows : — 

" Will you come to Old Oswestry gravel pit this even- 
ing? I can get a rope and we will get some sand- 
martins' eggs." 

Folding this missive into the requisite form, he 
launched it across the room with such an accurate aim 
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that it struck Jones on the nose, and alas ! smarted so 
much that he uttered an exclamation and put his hand 
to the injured member. The attention of one of the 
masters was thus attracted, and seeing the cause he 
called out, " Wade, write me out fifty lines of Ovid by 
to-morrow." 

This was rather a damper to Rupert, as it was the 
first imposition, or indeed punishment of any kind, that 
he had yet had in the school, but he was the more con- 
cerned to make Jones understand that he wished him 
to look at the missile he had despatched. Joncis was 
rather disgusted that his friend should make a target 
of him, and could not at first understand Rupert's 
gestures. At last, however, he comprehended his 
meaning, and unrolled the bit of paper. After reading 
its contents, he nodded smilingly to Wade, at once to 
assure him of his unqualified forgiveness for the sup- 
posed insult and his assent to the proposition. 

At the interval between morning and afternoon 
school they got hold of Wilson and the three ran off to 
borrow a long rope from a timber merchant of their 
acquaintance. It was of the kind known as a " falling 
rope," that is, a rope that men attach to the top of a 
tree when they wish to cut it down, and so drag it over 
in the direction they wish it to fall when the axe has 
hewn through the trunk. They succeeded in their 
quest, and that evening, after swallowing a hasty tea, 
they started off to the gravel pit. This is a peculiarly 
interesting place to all who are interested in geology. 
The gravel is cut away to a depth of ninety feet, and 
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the different strata or deposits of gravel are clearly and 
distinctly shown, one above the other, from the bottom 
to the top. A layer of large stones is succeeded by a 
layer of smaller stones, then perhaps a layer of fine 
gravel, and then some sand, and so on. How all these 
strata were deposited will be told in a subsequent 
chapter. At present we have only to do with the orni- 
thological features of the scene. 

About twenty feet from the top is a broad layer of 
fine sand. This is perforated by the sand-martins until 
it looks more like a piece of crochet work than anything 
else. The holes in places are barely six inches asunder. 
The brown sand-martins darted about in hundreds, and 
very pretty they looked as they wheeled and pirouetted 
in the air above the quarry, or clung for an instant on 
the sand, supported by their stiffened tails. 

When the boys arrived with the rope they stood for 
some minutes watching the birds in their pretty play, 
and then they ascended to the top of the quarry by an 
easy slope to the right of it. They first of all threw 
one end of the rope down to see if it would reach the 
bottom, as they calculated that it would be easier to 
let a fellow down to the bottom after despoiling some 
of the nests than to haul him back again to the top. 
Finding that the rope was long enough, they hauled it 
up, and attaching a branch to it they drew it up and 
down the face of the quarry, to detach all loose stones 
and get them out of the way. Then they cut a stout 
stick about two feet long and tied the rope securely to 
the middle of it. They next made a fixed loop in the 
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rope about a foot above the stick. Rupert, having the 
thinnest hand and arm, was chosen to perform the 
descent Sitting on the stick with the rope between 
his thighs and the loop around his waist, he declared he 
was as comfortable as in an armchair. They passed 
the rope once around the trunk of a fir-tree that grew 
on the top of the quarry, to take the strain off their 
hands, and then Rupert got over the edge, and with 
that peculiar feeling in his internals that we experience 
when about to step into cold water, he began to de- 
scend. That uncomfortable feeling soon wore off, but 
the rope, weighted as it was, by its friction on the 
gravel detached a quantity of small stones that rattled 
on his hat to a lively tune. He had taken the precau- 
tion of stuffing his handkerchief into his hat to deaden 
any blows, so he took no harm. He was soon abreast 
of the nests and gave the signal to stop. He found, 
however, that he could not insert even his thin hand 
into the holes, so he called for the trowel, which they 
had brought with them, to be let down to him. It was 
tied loosely to the rope with a piece of string and 
allowed to slip down. It stuck fast half-way, however, 
and they could not dislodge it. Rupert, therefore, took 
out his clasp-knife and dug away energetically. After 
widening the hole until he could insert his arm past 
the elbow, he found that the hole took a sharp turn 
to the right and he could not reach the nest. 

It is wonderful how a soft-billed bird like the martin, 
with but little strength except in its wings, can dig a 
hole to such a depth. If it meets with a stone before it 
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considers that it has reached a proper depth it just 
turns aside ; hence the bend in the one that Rupert had 
just tried. With some other nests he was more fortu- 
nate, and he soon had a sufficient number of the narrow, 
white, thin-shelled eggs — eggs so pure and delicate that 
they look like pearls and are almost as beautiful in their 
creamy whiteness as a new-laid kingfisher's egg. The 
nests he found were very scantily made, and consisted 
only of a little straw and feathers laid loosely on the 
sand. 

Rupert then experienced a fright. By some inad- 
vertence, the boys on the top let the rope slip a couple 
of feet. Rupert of course fell that distance with a sud- 
den jerk. He thought for a moment that the rope had 
broken, and his heart gave a great bound with fright. 

They wanted to lower him down, but to this he ob- 
jected, as there was a deep layer of large stones just 
below, and he was afraid that if he got below them some 
of them might alight upon his head with unpleasant 
force. His companions on the top said they could not 
pull him up, but while they were debating the matter, 
he scaled the rope hand over hand, at the same time 
using his feet against the cliff. He popped his head 
over the top so unexpectedly that the others, who could 
not see him coming, were considerably startled. 

They left the quarry and went to Wade's house to 
help him to arrange his eggs. He had a cabinet which 
he had made himself out of a large box used for packing 
glass in, and which with a little trimming and painting 
he had made to look wonderfully well. It was fitted up 
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with six drawers, lessening in depth from the bottom. 
These drawers were portioned off longitudinally, inside, 
by parallel slips of wood a quarter of an inch thick and 
of varying depths and distances from each other. Across 
these were secured, by small pins, nice white cards. In 
each card were cut two or more holes, each of which 
would just admit a third part of the egg, for which it 
was intended, sideways. When the eggs were dropped 
into these holes, there they rested, without fear of mov- 
ing and in their proper position. The name of the bird 
was written on each card, with any other particulars 
that might be necessary. An attempt at classification 
was also made. 

This plan of preserving the egg is much superior both 
to the plan of keeping them in cotton wool, in which 
case they roll about and look " higgledy piggledy," and 
also shew the holes through which the contents were 
expelled ; and to the plan of gumming them on card- 
board, when they cannot be removed for any purpose 
without great risk of breakage. 

All eggs should be thoroughly well blown and rinsed 
out with water before they are put into the cabinet. A 
neglect of this precaution engenders stench, decay, and 
insects. 

It adds, of course, to the neat look of the cabinet, to 
have glass tops to the drawers, and prevents incautious 
handling of the eggs on the part of those to whom they 
are sometimes shown. 

" I say," cried Rupert. " I had forgotten all about 
the imposition } Fifty lines of Ovid are not written 
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out in a hurry, and I have to do my lessons. What 
shall I do?" 

Wilson was ready with a suggestion. 

" Write a dozen lines to begin with and then I will 
shew you how to get over the rest." 

While Rupert was writing these lines, Wilson lashed 
two penholders together in such a manner that two lines 
could be written at one time with them. Of course those 
two lines would be the same, but they trusted that the 
master would not scrutinise them closely enough to dis- 
cover the evasion. 

" He never looks at more than the first half-dozen 
lines of an imposition," said Wilson. 

Rupert's task was considerably lessened by this con- 
trivance, and while he was toiling at it, Jones and Wil- 
son turned out the hard words in that night's Latin lesson 
for him, so that he lost no great time. 

** Good night, old boys, many thanks." 

" Good night, long *un. Just think where we shall go 
on Saturday." 
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When Graham and Wilson, the next evening, made 
a raid upon the Island Home, where Jones was usually to 
be found, they saw him watching a fair-sized, model 
paddle-wheel boat that was careering over the water in 
capital style. Now hither, now thither it went, but 
never pursuing any one direction long. 

" Hallo ! what sends it along ? " asked Graham after 
watching it for some time in wonderment. 

" Guess," said Jones. 

" Not steam ? " 

" No." 

" Nor a spring ? " 

" No." 

" Then what can it be ?'* 

" If it would only come ashore I would show you. I've 
been waiting for it half an hour now. Let's go off on 
the raft and get it." 

They pushed out to it and Jones picked it up. Then 
the mystery was solved. In the middle of the boat 
was a circular wire-cage, like, but much smaller than, 
those attached to squirrel cages. This was fixed to the 
axis of the paddle wheels, and its tenant was a tame, 
white rat that of course made the cage and wheels re 
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volve rapidly from time to time, thus impelling the 
boat. 

" Well, that is a dodge," exclaimed Ayton ; " but how 
does the rat like it ? '* 

" Oh, he doesn't mind it at all. He likes it rather 
than not, I think." 

" Is it your invention .?" 

" No, I saw another fellow with a boat like it some 
time since. Now, what do you fellows want.? I'm 
busy to-night." 

" Why, there's a whole holiday to-morrow because 
Ross has got the scholarship. Shall we go to Elles- 
mere and have some fishing and nesting round the 
mere .?" 

" All right, I shall be glad to go. Will you let the 
other fellows know?" 

" Yes, but will your governor let us have the dogcart 
to go down } We can pack five in it." 

" Yes, ril arrange that, if you will be here at nine 
o'clock in the morning." 

" Good night, then, take care of the rat and take a 
patent out for him." 

At nine o'clock the following morning they started 
out, and after an hour's drive through a pretty country, 
reached Ellesmere, the very prettiest village in the 
western counties, and also one of the dullest. Close to 
the village lay the mere, a beautiful sheet of water of 
120 acres in extent In the neighbourhood there are 
six other meres, all of a smaller size than Ellesmere 
but equally beautiful. 
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In the hope of catching a few pike, Ayton and 
Rupert had brought their rods and spinning tackle. 
Going down to the boat-house they hired a boat and 
pushed out on the glassy surface of the mere. It was 
so quiet and still that the reflections of the swans, 01 
which there were more than a hundred, were as perfect 
and distinct as the figures of the swans themselves. On 
the Otely side of the mere numbers of deer had come 
down to drink, and they gazed curiously at the boys 
as they rowed past. Ayton and Rupert had rigged up 
their rods, and with some small roach for bait were trail- 
ing their hooks behind the boat with about twenty yards 
of line out. Jones and Wilson were rowing at a slow 
pace. The boys had no business to fish for pike quite 
so early in the year, as they had scarcely recovered 
from spawning. They ought never to be fished for 
before the end of June, but boys* consciences are elastic 
where sport is concerned, and they care little for 
" seasons " or close times. 

Suddenly Rupert's rod gave a great lunge and bent 
nearly double. He was fast in a good fish. He let 
out line at first, or the fish would have broken away, 
for it was a large one, but after about five minutes' 
hard fighting, the pike gave in and allowed himself to 
be drawn up to the side of the boat and to be lifted in 
by the gills. It weighed six pounds, and its savage 
eyes glared defiance at them even as they gave it its 
coup de grace, with a stretcher. Rowing around the 
mere they caught two other smaller pike, or "jack," as 
they are called when they are small, and two large perch- 
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They were passing between an island and the 
mainland. A huge branch of a tree hung half across 
the channel, about three feet above the water. The 
three who were not fishing were seized with an inor- 
dinate desire to play a practical joke upon Ayton and 
Rupert, who were standing up in the stern with their 
backs to the rowers. They rowed to the tree, and, 
stooping, allowed the boat to pass under the branch, 
which, catching the unlucky two in the stem about the 
region of the knees, capsized them. They both clung, 
shouting, to the branch, their coat-tails just dipping in 
the water. The boat was soon pushed back under 
them, but they were very wroth at the joke, which 
might have given them both a ducking. 

Peace having been restored, they rowed back again 
to the Otely side, and ran the boat into the rushes. 

A singular noise in the wood attracted their attention. 
It was something like a watchman's rattle, or the noise 
of a stick drawn rapidly along some wooden palings. 

"What is it?" 

" Oh, a woodpecker. Look, there it is on that big 
tree yonder. Do you see its green back V 

" Yes, what a row it makes by tapping against the 
wood, and how rapidly it taps. Now, it has stopped 
tapping, and seems to be picking up something." 

" Yes, its tapping has driven the insects out of the 
wood, and it is picking them off with its long tongue. 
See, too, how it supports itself with its tail. It flattens 
it out like a fan against the tree, and seems as if it were 
sitting upon it" 
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" Look at that round hole in the tree next to it I 
wonder if that is its nest." 

" Very likely it is. Let us land, but be careful, as 
we are trespassing. Can you get up to it if I give you 
a back } " said Rupert. 

" Yes," answered Wilson. " Hold steady now." 

He mounted on Rupert's shoulders, and feeling with 
the " patent egg extractor," as they called the contriv- 
ance of copper wire before described, he fished out two 
round white eggs. 

" How lucky ! Make haste back to the boat, I hear 
some one coming." 

They ran back to the boat just in time to escape • 
being seen by the gardener. 

" We will now go to Newton Mere and Black Mere. 
I know the keeper there. We will call at his cottage 
and he will shew us about," said Wade. 

They left Ellesmere and walked through the park 
amidst the huge bracken and under giant elms, until 
they came out on the highroad just above Black Mere, 
which lay, gloomy and still, in a wood-surrounded* 
hollow below them. They passed on to Newton Mere 
and called upon the keeper. He shewed them a Pere- 
grine falcon that he had shot in the neighbourhood, 
and also an Osprey or fish hawk that he had caught 
in a trap. Another had been shot in the neighbour- 
hood, he said. What a pity it was that this pair had 
not been allowed to settle themselves there, for they 
would have formed no small ornament to the landscape, 
and the food they would have eaten would not have 
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been missed from such well-stocked lakes and preserves. 
It is ever thus. The rare and the beautiful are ruth- 
lessly destroyed, and the fauna of our woods and lakes 
is yearly becoming less abundant 

The keeper gave them some addled partridges' and 
pheasants' eggs, and took them for a row around 
Newton Mere, where they caught two more pike. 
Then they passed Kettle Mere, which is as full as it 
can be of small roach. Around it that noble fern, 
Osmunda regalisy or Royal Fern, grows in profusion. 
A few yards further brought them to Black Mere, 
where the keeper left them, after giving them the key 
of the boat-house. They pulled out, and were struck 
by the great depth and clearness of the water. Close 
by the boat-house they found the exceedingly rare 
small yellow waterlily {Nuphar pumila), of which 
Graham secured some specimens. 

Floating motionless on the water, they looked around 
them. Five or six great crested grebes were swimming 
about. Sometimes they would float as buoyantly as a 
gull, and then they would sink until only their long 
necks were visible above the water, their heads turning 
this side and that in suspicious watchfulness. There ! 
One dives with instantaneous quickness, and reappears 
some distance off. 

" Now, let us go and look for nests in yonder 
rushes," said Rupert ; " we have not much time, for 
we must go to Colemere and get some reed-wrens* 
nests.** 

They accordingly made for the rushes ; and when 
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they reached them, they had to get out and wade, as 
the boat stuck fast in the mud. 

Graham was pottering about, gathering some water- 
plants ; and seeing a lump of wet weed, he laid a hand- 
ful of plants upon it while he tucked his trousers up 
higher. When he took his plants up again, he accident- 
ally pulled off the top layer of weeds, and to his 
astonishment, there lay revealed five large, whitey- 
brown eggs ! 

His cry of surprise soon brought his companions 
around him. 

" By Jove ! it is a great crested grebe's nest," said 
Rupert. " They always cover their eggs over with weed 
when they leave them, if they are not suddenly startled 
off. Who would have thought that was a nest } The 
eggs are turning colour. They are white when first 
laid, but soon get stained all colours from the wet 
weeds. I have two grebes' eggs that were given to me, 
so I don't want any more. Don't take more than two, 
Jones, as it is such a pity to destroy the breed. They 
are an uncommon bird, except on these meres. 

" Very well, I '11 only take two. She will lay some 
more, so it will not be robbing the mere of any birds." 

" Here 's a coot's with nine eggs in ! " shouted Wil- 
son, who had wandered away. 

"Bravo! that's capital. Take four. Now, there's 
nothing more to be got here ; so if you will take my 
advice, we will go at once to Colemere, " said 
Wilson. 

" All right ! Let 's put the boat up and off we go." 
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They walked along the canal for a mile and a half, 
until they came to Colemere. This is a long narrow 
mere, one side of which is bounded by a fir wood and 
the other by a dense belt of tall reeds. In these reeds 
the reedwrens build in hundreds. The boys were soon 
wading among the reeds looking out for their nests. 
One was soon found. It was very deep in structure, 
made of grass bents, and lined with hair, and it was fas- 
tened to three tall reeds midway from the water. Its 
purse-like shape prevents the ^gs rolling out when the 
reeds are bowed by the wind. The reedwren*s nest is 
one of the most singular and not the least beautiful of 
those built by our English birds. Of necessity it is not 
common, as there are not very many reed beds of suf- 
ficient size and seclusion in the kingdom to give it a safe 
harbour. The bird lays four or five greenish eggs, mottled 
all over with brown, and it rears at least two broods in 
the year. At Colemere there is a very numerous colony 
of these birds, and the reeds are often alive with their 
twitterings, and at night you not unfrequently hear them 
singing more continuously — so sweetly, too, that the 
song is often taken, when heard in the silence of the 
night, to be that of a nightingale. 

The boys found very many nests ; and by taking an 
egg here and another there, they had enough not only 
for their own needs, but for exchanging with other col- 
lectors — a very good way of amassing a collection. We 
used to negotiate exchanges through the exchange 
column of " Science Gossip," and in that way gained 
many eggs that we should not otherwise have been able 
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to get. Exchanging is a fair way of obtaining eggs, 
provided one gets a written guarantee that the ^gs 
received are British eggs and not foreign specimens, as 
is frequently the case when eggs are bought from the 
dealers. In packing eggs to go by post, put them into 
a box sufficiently strong, and wrap it up in apiece of black 
cotton stuff. Then attach a label, with the address and 
stamp, to it by string. If this plan is adopted, the 
Post Office clerks will not stamp the box with their 
great seals, and the risk of breakage is considerably 
lessened. 

When they embarked again, Rupert asked them to 
look at the bottom of the mere, which was there about 
three feet deep. They saw that the bottom was cov- 
ered with balls of various sizes, from that of a nut to 
some eighteen inches in diameter. 

" What are they ? " asked Wilson. 

"Well," said Wade, "they are composed of moss 
{conferva) and fir needles from yonder side of the mere. 
It is supposed that there are eddies and currents at the 
bottom of the mere that roll up the sunken moss and 
leaves into these balls, and sweep them all to this side 
of the mere. If you fish one up, you will find it is 
quite tough and hard. My father told me all this, 
and that those made of moss are called Conferva 
JEgagropila^ but no one knows exactly how they are 
caused.*' 

" They are curious. I shall take some of them home," 

said Jones. 

F 
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They each secured some spedmens, and then, as it 
was getting time to go, they returned to the boat-house, 
and walked back to Ellesmere, well pleased with their 
da/s excursion. 



CHAPTER X. 

Middleton — The Sparrow-hawk's Nest — Tea at the Keeper's — The 
Puzzled Keeper again — Cuckoo's Egg — ^The Keepers Visit the Island 
Home — Making a Punt. 

The boys had very nearly forgotten all about the sparrow- 
hawk's nest near Middleton, so busy had they been with 
other matters. Rupert was the first to remember it, and 
passed a note to Jones in school one afternoon reminding 
him of it. When they met outside afterwards, Rupert sug- 
gested that they two should go down that evening and look 
after it, as he feared the eggs would be " hard sat," or 
even hatched. Jones assented, and after depositing their 
books at Rupert's house, they started off at a sharp trot 
towards Middleton, heedless of the expostulations of 
Mrs Wade, who wished them to take some tea before 
they went. Tea, however, would have delayed them too 
long, and they would have lost the daylight. They 
covered the two miles in twenty minutes, and reached 
the keeper's house not at all blown. The keeper was 
standing by his garden gate talking to another keeper. 
In the latter Rupert recognized his friend of the wood 
near the keeper's bridge, who was so puzzled at finding 
the rabbit which had been killed by Rupert's blow-tube. 
Rupert was a little startled at first, but reflecting that 
the keeper had not seen him, and therefore could not 
recognise him, he went up to them and wished them 
" good evening." 
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" Good evening, sir. Oh, you are the young gentle- 
men who wanted the sparrow-hawks' eggs. My boys 
got them for you, as I thought they'd be sitting, and 
weVe got four on 'em for you, all ready blown. Jim," 
and he called out to his son within the cottage, " bring 
out them hawk's eggs for these young gentlemen. 
Wouldn't you like to come in, sirs, and have some nettle 
beer, which is the only sort of beer I have in the 
house } It's not very strong, but it's tasty, and rare 
healthy stuff to drink." 

They all went into the clean, neat kitchen with its 
sanded floor. The " missus " was just making tea, and 
Rupert and Jones, who were both hungry, looked wist- 
fully at the loaf of bread that lay on the table. 

" Will you not take a cup of tea, sir ? " said the 
keeper's wife, " I am sure you will like it better than 
that nettle beer." 

" Thank you," replied Jones, "we sAou/d like some tea 
and a little bread and butter, for we came straight from 
school without eating anything." 

The tea was poured out and some thick slices of bread 
and butter were cut for them. Mrs Keeper also boiled 
two eggs for them, but she did not produce any egg 
cups, so they had to hold the hot ^gs in their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, while they ate them with their teaspoons. 
It was a primitive meal, but a very enjoyable one. 
There was a bright wood fire on the hearth, for the 
evening was a chilly one, and as the low, badly-glazed 
window admitted but little of the yellow sunset light 
that filled the outer air, the room was chiefly lit by the 
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sparkling flames, and the shadows danced and flickered 
in the comers and on the raftered roof. 

" Here are the eggs," said Jim. They looked and 
saw that the eggs were indeed beautiful specimens. 
Greyish-white in body colour, they were blotched with 
red and brown at the larger end (one of them, by the 
way, had the ring of spots at the smaller end), and 
looked very handsome. To the disgust of the boys, 
however, they were blown with the holes at each end, 
therefore both were visible at the same time, and the 
holes at the larger end were big and untidy-looking. 
This defect they afterwards remedied by gumming 
tissue paper over the holes and painting it to correspond 
with the body of the egg. 

In addition to the hawk's eggs, the keeper, whose 
name, by the way, was Jackson, gave them some 
wood-pigeons'. 

They stayed chatting some time, and Jackson and 
Evans, his fellow - keeper, told various stories of 
encounters with poachers, the dodges of the latter, and 
the cleverness of their dogs. Evans, shaking out the 
ashes of his pipe into the fire, said, with a wise shake 
of the head — 

" Well, I'm up to most dodges of them chaps, but 
there is one as I saw this Spring, as quite beat me. I 
was walking through the wood by the keeper's bridge 
and I saw a dead rabbit lying on the ground. It had 
only that minute been killed, and what do you think it 
had been killed by ? " 

" An air gun ? " suggested Jackson. 
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" No, it was queerer than that. It was a needle^ as 
sure as I be here. A needle with a piece of cork at the 
end, and it had gone right through .the neck of the 
rabbit and into its brain. There was no one about I 
beat the wood up and down, and I saw no sign of any 
one. How it was done I don't know. I'd give a 
day's wage to know, that I would." 

" Well, it was a rum start sartainlie, but maybe the 
young gentlemen here know something about it," said 
Jackson, who had noticed the difficulty the boys 
experienced in suppressing their laughter, and the 
meaning looks that passed between them. 

" Ay, maybe !" said Evans, "you school chaps are up 
to anything. Now, look 'ere, if it was one of you, and 
you'll tell me how 'twas done, I'll say nothing about 
it, and give you a couple of rabbits to take home with 
you." 

Seeing that they were in safe hands, the boys 
explained the mystery, to the astonishment of their 
auditors. 

" Now, look here, you two," said Jones, " if you will 
come up to Oswestry to-morrow evening, and call at 
my house, I'll give you as much beer as you like, and 
show you some curiosities, for you're both a couple of 
bricks." 

" All right, sir, we'll come." 

" If you come across any rare eggs you'll keep them 
for us, won't you .^" said Rupert. 

" Aye, we will." 

" Father," said Jim, " I found a cuckoo's ^g to-day 
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in a hedge-sparrow's nest. The gentlemen can have it 
if they like/' 

He produced a nest which he had taken bodily. 
In it were five bright blue little eggs, and one much 
larger, brown speckled, and unmistakably a cuckoo's. 
It was a gift not to be despised, and they expressed 
their obligations to Jim. He said — 

" I can^t think how the cuckoo could have laid her 
egg in it, the thorns were so thick around the nest, and 
there was a branch just above it, so close, that she 
could not have sat upon the nest." 

Rupert answered, " She does not always sit on the 
nest to lay her egg. She sometimes lays it on the 
ground, and then takes it in her claw, to put into a nest 
she cannot sit upon. She often places her eggs in nests 
which she could not have got at in any other way. I 
say, Jones, isn't the cuckoo's a small egg compared 
to her size.? It is not nearly so large as a thrush's 
and the bird itself is, if anything, larger than a 
thrush." 

" The young bird soon makes up for the smallness of 
the egg, sir," said Evans. " It grows main fast and soon 
tumbles the others out." 

It was time to go, and Jones whispered to Rupert, 
" Have you got any money to give them ? I have only 
got fourpence." 

" And I have only twopence halfpenny," replied Ru- 
pert feeling in his pockets. 

" Now take your hands out of your pockets, young 
gentlemen," said Jackson. " I won't take anything if 
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you offer it to me. You are heartily welcome to what 
you have had." 

Thanking the keeper and his wife, the boys set off 
home, after having first asked Jim to accompany his 
father on the morrow evening. 

Jackson and his son only made their appearance next 
evening. Evans had been unable to come. There was 
a full meeting of the club to welcome them, and a lib- 
eral allowance of beer and cider had been sent down to 
the Island Home from the house. 

They were entertained with shocks from the electri- 
cal machine, and the other curiosities of the Tossum's 
sanctum. As Jackson warmed under the influence of 
the very excellent beer, brewed in the vale of Llangollen, 
he promised Ayton, who had been leading up to the sub- 
ject, some fishing in a preserved pool where there were 
some big pike, and Graham some rabbit shooting. In- 
deed, they were all included in an invitation to have a 
day's ferreting during the next winter. 

Jim was very much struck with a cheap book upon 
birds' eggs, with coloured plates, belonging to Rupert. 
He sat a little on one side with the book on his knees, 
and seemed quite absorbed by it. Rupert marked the 
interest he took in it, and as he had a larger and better 
book with more reliable illustrations, he told Jim that 
he might keep the small one if he liked. Jim did like, 
and was very profuse in his thanks. His father, too, 
seemed very well pleased. 

As they crossed the pool on the raft, on their way 
home, Jackson said, 
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"You should have a punt. This raft is not very 
.safe." 

" What would it cost to make one, Jackson ? " said 
Jones. " I would make one myself if I could." 

" It would cost very little, sir. Jim and I made one 
last year. He shall come and show you how, if you 
like." 

" Thanks. I'll think it over. Good night." 

" Good night, gentlemen, and many thanks." 

" Good night," said Jim, hugging his book. 

" That's not a bad idea about the punt. IVe often 
wanted the Pater to buy a new boat since the old one 
became too rotten to use, but he always puts off doing 
it. It's so hard to get one here, where there is no 
river. Til make a punt if you will help me." 

They readily assented to this, and under Jim's direc- 
tion, a punt was soon built. Two boards, connected by 
cross pieces of wood, formed the floor, which was, of 
course, quite flat. The ends were sloping and formed in 
like manner. The sides were each formed of one broad 
plank, secured to the bottom and ends by nails and 
screws, and strengthened by wooden knees and ribs. 
Plenty of caulking and two coats of paint made the 
whole affair watertight, and a nice looking punt was the 
result. 

It will also be seen in a subsequent chapter that 
their boat-building did not stop here. But we must not 
anticipate. 
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The Morda — Trout Fishing — A Ramble up the Brook — Ring Ouzel's 
Nest — ^Tickling a Rat — The Waterfall — A Dipper's Nest — Limij^ 
the Brook — A Fight with a Keeper — In a Scrape. 

What a singular charm there is in running water, to 
the man who has the least sense of the poetic and 
beautiful. The broad river sweeping over its fords and 
waterfalls impels us almost irresistibly, if we have the 
opportunity, to wander along its banks, or stand silent, 
in dreamy contemplation — not thought — ^by its murmur- 
ing waters. Thought, in its sterner sense, is seldom 
evoked by the sight or sound of a stream. Rather do 
we indulge in a pleasurable reverie, often melancholy 
perhaps, but always pleasurably so. It is a losing of 
one's own identity in the self-assertion of the river as it 
takes its onward course, ever changing and yet ever 
the same, and always with the same steady, resistless 
power. " I have my work to do," it seems to say, " Stay 
me not, I must hurry on to the sea." 

There is ever a somewhat overpowering sense of this 
majesty of power in the full-flowing river, but a more 
subtle and delicate charm emanates from the gentler 
brook. It is the pleasant voice of childhood, the 
prattle of baby glee, compared to the sterner voice of 
the river. "The brook!" as we write the words there 
comes to us so vividly the remembrance of that which 
was to us, in our schoolboy days, the brook par excelU 
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ence. The brook where we caught trout, in whose 
deeper pools we bathed, in whose preserved portions we 
poached, and on whose banks we have lain through the 
long hours of summer afternoons, while the sky was blue, 
the wind was cool, and the hum of the insects amid 
the sheltering foliage of the lime trees, was broken and 
varied by the musical babbling of the brook over its 
grey limestone pebbles. 

The very recollection of our wanderings up and down 
its banks, brings back to us the freshness of the breeze 
that came at sunset down the long mountain valleys 
and glens, between the soughing firs and pines and the 
pea-green and scented larches, to the daisied meadows, 
where the deeper water of the brook was broken into 
circles by the rising trout, and the red and white cows 
stood knee-deep among the broad-leaved butterburs, 
and lazily whisked the flies away from their sleek sides. 

Our brook was the brook Morda. It rose among the 
heath-clad hills, and flowed into the river Vimiew. In 
the course pf one long day you might, by quick walking, 
trace it, from its source on the mountain-top to its 
debouchement into the river, and a prettier or better 
trout stream you would never see. Its nearest point 
to the town was at Llunamain, a mile away, and if 
you followed it upwards, it led you, first of all, over 
meadows where the pools were deep and the trout were 
large, and then over a rockier bed, where the streams 
were swifter and the pools smaller, and usually under 
some projecting bank or tree-root, where it was very 
easy to lose your fly or your hook, but where some 
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big trout lurked. On either side rose a steep hill, 
covered with oaks and firs, with brambles and wild 
roses, and hosts of woodland flowers, clustering round 
the grey rocks that jutted out from among the bracken 
and underwood. Higher still, you came into a ravine, 
on either side of which was the bare hillside ; then you 
got fairly out on the moorland, where the brook was 
very small, but full of tiny trout no longer than your 
finger, and where, when the water was muddy after rain, 
they took your worm most greedily. 

At the time of which we write, the fishing in the 
Morda was free, and there were mostly, in the meadows 
near Llunamain, two or three tradesmen from the town, 
who were fond of the gentle craft. Whether they 
fished with fly or worm, they were pretty sure of sport. 
There were plenty of trout for all, and they were all the 
better for being thinned, for the remaining trout grew 
larger, and were fatter and better flavoured. Things 
are altered n9w. The stream is preserved. But we 
shall see how this came about, and what steps our Field 
Club took in revenge, in a future chapter. 

Although Ayton was the leading angler in the Club, 
all the others were no mean proficients with the rod, 
and, generally in parties of two at a time, they used to 
fish the brook pretty regularly. When April sent her 
frequent showers to raise and darken the stream, they 
fished with the worm, and seldom left the stream with 
less than eighteen or two dozen nice trout apiece. In 
May they tried fly-fishing with equal success. In June 
they "dibbed" with the natural mayfly, and during the 
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hot months of July and August they killed great num- 
bers of trout by worm fishing in the manner described 
in a subsequent chapter. They were the most assiduous 
visitors of any to the Morda, and certainly the most 
successful fishermen. They would even get up at four 
o'clock on a summer's morning, to get to the brook before 
the hot rays of the sun had sent the fish off the feed. 

Even when they were not fishing, it was a favourite 
ramble of theirs up the stream — looking at the water, 
and discussing how this pool should be approached, and 
how that hole should be fished. 

One Saturday, towards the end of May, there was a 
bitter east wind, which put fishing out of the question ; 
so a birdsnesting ramble was organised to proceed up 
the Morda and look for a dipper's nest, although it was 
rather late, for these birds are early nesters. The 
stream was low and clear, and they could see the trout 
darting to and fro as they approached the banks. 

They saw several dippers, or — as they are also called, 
water-ouzels, as they proceeded up the stream. These 
handsome birds are common enough on the Welsh 
streams and on northern rivers. They are about the 
size of a thrush, and have a black body, with a snow- 
white breast. They sit on a stone, and then suddenly 
dive into the water, and struggle along the bottom by 
the aid of their claws, picking up insects, or, if they 
can catch them, small fish. It is also probable that 
they would not disdain the spawn of the trout or 
salmon, if they came across it, but the damage they 
do in this direction is so infinitesimal that it is nr 
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excuse for their destruction, as many fishing fanatics 
consider it to be. They build a nest just like a mag- 
nified wren's, of moss and feathers. It is placed in 
a hole in a rock, or tree root, and is sometimes in the 
very spray of a waterfall. They lay four or five pure 
white and very pointed eggs, and will return to the old 
nest year after year. 

The Tossum soon distinguished himself by slipping 
off a stone as he was crossing the stream, and falling 
flat on his face into the water. This feat was loudly 
applauded by the rest of the Club, particularly by 
Graham — ^who, however, was soon in the same fix as 
Jones ; for, sitting down on a large stone by the side of 
a small pool, the stone rolled over into the water, and 
Graham followed suit. 

They wrung the water out of their clothes as best 
they could ; but as they neared the open hill, the wind 
blew so chilly that they were fain to run off towards 
home for some dry clothes, so the party was reduced 
to three. 

The banks of the stream now became very mossy 
and marshy, and they had to make detours to avoid 
getting into bogs. While they were making one con- 
siderable round, a bird like a blackbird flew from 
behind a fragment of rock, and perched upon another 
piece of rock some twenty yards away, " chuck-chuck- 
ing " in dire alarm. Then they noticed that it had a 
white ring, or more correctly a half-moon, on its breast. 

" It is a ring-ouzel," exclaimed Wilson, " or mountain 
blackbird. Its nest is sure to be close to us." 
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" Yes, here it is, with five eggs in," said Rupert. 
The eggs were like those of the ordinary blackbird, 
but the spots were larger and less thickly distributed. 
They partook more of the character qf blotches. The 
finding this nest was a piece of good luck they had not 
expected. The ring-ouzel, though common enough in 
some counties — especially, as the Rev. J. G. Wood says, 
in Yorkshire — is not so common in others, and this was 
the first nest of it the boys had seen. It builds on the 
ground — a position, by the way, often chosen by the 
common blackbird. We have also seen a blackbird's 
nest in a hole in a wall ; and in this instance, we 
remember, the eggs were on the point of being hatched, 
and the old bird stuck to her nest so bravely that she 
actually let us touch her back with our finger and 
stroke it, and then she just hopped off the nest a little 
distance and resumed her seat when we moved away. 

" I saw such a whopping trout go under that bank," 
exclaimed Ayton. " I shall tickle it," and suiting the 
action to the word, he threw off his jacket, and turning 
up his sleeve, knelt down and put his arm in the water. 

"I expect it has gone up this hole," he said, as he 
pushed his arm as far as it would go under the bank. 
Suddenly he withdrew it, with a startling howl, and 
clapping his finger in his mouth, he danced along the 
bank in a great rage. 

" Oh ! oh I oh ! It was a beastly rat and he's taken 
a piece out of my finger. Oh ! bother the rat." 

As soon as Wilson and Wade could speak for laugh- 
ing, they examined his finger and found four little 
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punctures in it, where the rat had inflicted a most 
vicious bite. 

It was some time before Ayton recovered his temper. 
At last, however, he did so most thoroughly, and 
laughed as loudly as any of them at his misadventure. 

Their troubles were not yet over, however. It 
was a most unlucky afternoon, as we shall presently 
see. 

They came to a spot where the brook precipitated 
itself over a low cliff, forming a most picturesque water- 
fall. The stream fell in silvery foam from ledge to ledge, 
and sparkled in the sunshine most brilliantly. The 
boys climbed up by the side of the waterfall and sat in 
a sort of niche formed by the falling away of a piece of 
rock. Wilson sat with his legs dangling over the fall, 
kicking his heels against the rock. With a sharp whirr 
a dipper darted out from the rock immediately below 
him. He leaned forward and saw a heap of moss in a 
crevice. Looking at it more intently he saw a round 
hole at the side of it. 

" Hurrah ! a dipper's nest," he cried, and in an instant 
he was on his stomach, leaning over the rock, his 
companions sitting on his legs to keep him from fall- 
ing over. 

" One, two, three, four eggs !" he cried, and he drew 
out two of the beautiful white treasures. " I should 
like to take them all, but I suppose it is against the rules 
of the club," he added. " Never mind, Wade can have 
these two ; we can all look at his collection when we 
want to do so." 
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The eggs were blown and carefully placed in the egg 
box. 

" What are those two fellows going to do with that 
spadeful of lime, I wonder ?" said Rupert, pointing to 
two farm labourers who were walking down the hill to 
the brook, carrying a spade heaped up with lime. 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Ayton, " the blackguards are 
going to lime the brook. See, they are putting the 
lime into the stream, and the lime will float down and 
kill or blind every trout for a couple of miles below. 
Let us charge the beggars. Shout at them ; perhaps 
they will run. They can be heavily fined, I know, if 
not imprisoned. Hi ! hallo ! what are you about 
there r 

At the sound of his voice the two men, having guilty 
consciences and knowing the penalty of their dastardly 
offence, bolted off at once without looking round, and 
disappeared over the crest of the hill, leaving behind 
them, in their hurry, their spade, stuck in a heap of 
sand. 

The three boys hastened down to the spot, and 
already they saw three or four trout swimming help- 
lessly round in a circle, with their noses out of the 
water. These they secured, and they walked down the 
stream, picking up several dead and dying fish, which it 
was useless leaving to rot, now that they were poisoned 
by the lime. 

" Ah ! you rascals, now I have caught you, 111 see 

that you are in prison for this. If you run away I'll 

shoot you." 

G 
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Turning, they saw a tall, stem-looking keeper within 
twenty yards of them, and covering them with his gun. 

" IVe caught you red-handed, have I ? Are you from 
the school ? " 

" Yes, we are,'' answered Rupert boldly, " but it was 
not we who put the lime in the brook. Two fellows 
who came from over there put it in, and when they saw 
us they bolted." 

" Now, none of your lies. Don't I see the fish on 
you V replied the keeper. 

" Yes, you do ; we thought we might as well pick 
them up as anybody else. If you go up there you will 
find the spade the fellows used." 

" Now, I am not going to listen to any talk, youngster. 
I have orders to stop this kind of poaching, and I shall 
take you to the school and find out your names, and 
then I shall summons you." 

"We will give you our names now," said Rupert, 
" but don't you think you are going to take us to the 
school as if we were thieves; we will go there just when 
we like, and not when you like. So there !" 

The keeper laughed grimly, and advancing to Rupert 
laid his hand on his collar. Rupert immediately struck 
him a smart blow on the nose, and at the same time 
Wilson pushed him on the bend of the knee behind, and 
so tripped him up and sent him sprawling on the 
turf. 

" Run, run," Rupert exclaimed, " and separate." 

Off they started like arrows from a bow. Rupert 
went straight down stream with the speed of a deer. 
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He had not gone seventy yards, however, when he 
heard the double report of a gun, and he heard the 
shots rattling in the grass about him, and one struck 
him sharply on the hand.* The keeper had fired at 
him. This lent him additional speed, for he saw the 
man was not to be trifled with. He heard the keeper 
crashing through the bushes after him, but the sound 
soon died away, and he was safe for the present. 

Ayton and Wilson took paths through the wood, and 
they all met on the Carneddau road very much out of 
breath, and in a great funk about the result of their 
adventure. 

That evening they met at the Island Home, and, 
with Jones and Graham, debated on the best way of 
getting out of the scrape. 

Ayton was for writing a note to the head-master at 
once, and telling him the true state of affairs. " It will 
be best for us to tell him first, because that brute of a 
keeper will tell him no end of lies to make himself out 
in the right, and he will be prejudiced against us." 

" Oh no, he is a very fair sort of fellow, and he won't 
judge us before he hears us," answered Rupert. " I 
vote we say nothing about it unless he asks us first. 
The keeper may not go to him, but rest satisfied with 
having fired at me." 

" Not after the bloody nose you gave him," rejoined 
Wilson. " I didn't think you could hit so hard, Wade. 

* This actually occurred to the author. The shots were fired 
more to frighten than to hurt, but they might have done serious 
damage. 
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However, I think we had better keep as quiet as we 
can, and it may blow over. It is an awkward scrape to 
be in, because we can't prove that we didn't put the 
lime in." 

" Never mind ; don't be uneasy about it. Have an 
electrical shock," said Jones, who believed that elec- 
trical shocks formed the royal road to happiness upon 
all occasions. 

" No, no, we have had enough of shocks to-day," said 
Rupert. " I shall go home and tell the Pater," and 
they separated. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Accusation — "We are all in the same Boat" — The Defence — An 

Honourable AcquittaL 

Sunday was a very uncomfortable day for our three 
boys. It was the first scrape they had got into, and 
they did not see their way out of it. They went for a 
walk in the afternoon, and did nothing else but talk 
about it. Monday morning at length came, and with 
beating hearts they took their places in school. 
Anxiously scanning the features of the head-master, 
they fancied that he looked stem and angry. It was 
the custom to commence the day by reading prayers in 
the school, and when this was finished, there arose the 
usual hum and bustle incident to the getting out of 
books and papers, and the rapid conning over lessons 
at the last moment before forming into classes. 

" Boys, keep your seats," rang out the voice of the 
master, as he rose from his chair and stood before the 
fire, twirling his cap by its tassel. In an instant there 
was a sudden silence of expectation and surprise at the 
unwonted command. 

The master continued, his eye glancing keenly down 
the rows of boys — 

" I had, yesterday, the pain of hearing that three of 
my boys were guilty, on Saturday last, of a premeditated 
and cruel act of poaching, an act, too, of the worst 
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character — that of liming a brook to destroy the fish. 
Such a proceeding could only be expected of the lowest 
of the low, and any one who had the soul of a gentle- 
man would never have committed such a deed. In 
addition to liming the stream, these boys assaulted the 
keeper when he attempted to arrest them. I under- 
stand that the keeper will apply to the magistrates for 
a summons, if he can discover the names of the culprits. 
I mention this that those boys may know what awaits 
them, if they comply with the request I am about to 
make. I hope, however, for the honour of the school, 
that they will come forward and own their fault. It 
will have an influence with me in awarding their 
punishment. Now, I wait for them to step out." 

Rupert, Wilson, and Ayton at once arose and walked 
steadily up the whole length of the school, and stood in 
front of the master. After a pause, Jones and Graham 
also stepped forward and ranged alongside the other 
three. 

" How is this ?" asked the master. " There are five 
of you." 

" Please sir," answered Rupert, " Jones and Graham 
had nothing to do with it." 

" We are all in the same boat. Sir," said Jones, " and 
we will stand by Wade, Wilson, and Ayton." 

" What do you mean by ' being in the same boat,' 
sir?" 

"We five have formed ourselves into a field club, 
and one of our rules is to stick to each other in all 
things. I know that neither of these three would do 
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such a thing as liming a brook, and they didn't do it, 



sir." 



" Jones and Graham, return to your places, and leave 
me to deal with your companions. Wade, I have 
thought very highly of you since you have been at the 
school, and the master of your class reports very favour- 
ably of you. I am sorry to see you in this position. 
What have you to say for yourself.?" 

Wade stated simply and briefly all that had occurred. 

" Is this true, upon your honour, boys ?" 

" Upon our honour, it is quite true, sir." 

" Then in that case I certainly shall not punish you. 
Do you say the keeper fired at you, Wade V 

" Yes, sir, at about seventy yards distance. Here is 
the mark of one of the shots on my hand." 

"Well, I rely upon your honour, and hope that you 
have told me the truth. I see no reason to doubt your 
word. I hope you will be able to establish your inno- 
cence before the magistrates. You may go now." 

With lighter hearts the boys returned to their desks, 
amid the suppressed applause of their schoolfellows, who 
felt an increased amount of respect for the heroes of 
such an adventure. Wilson had been so upset that he 
had not prepared his morning's lesson, and after going 
down, step by step, to the bottom of the class, his master 
turned from him in despair, saying, " You deserve to 
have an imposition, sir, but as you have had one good 
fright, I will let you off this time." 

When they went into the playground at dinner time, 
they were surrounded by the other lads, who were 
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curious to hear the particulars of the affair, and they 
were the heroes of the hour. 

Towards the close of the afternoon school, the head 
master, who had been out of the room, returned, and, 
knocking the. desk three times with his cap, called 
out — 

" Wade, Wilson, and Ayton, you will be glad to hear 
that I have just had a note from the keeper with whom 
you had this unpleasantness on Saturday. He says that 
he has discovered the real perpetrators of the mischief. 
The spade they had left behind them was his clue. 
You can therefore make your minds easy. I am glad 
the affair has turned out so well. Wade, let me speak 
to you after school in my study." 

Jones, in his excitement at hearing the good news 
which cleared his friends, shouted " hooray." 

" Write me out fifty lines, Jones septimus," cried the 
master of his form. 

" Aye, and a hundred if you like, after that," quoth 
he under his breath. 



CHAPTER XIII, 

An Interview with the Head Master — Kinchants* Flash — ^A Magpie's 
Nest — A Flycatcher's — A Nightjar's — Dabchick's — A Fine Tench. 

The rest of the club waited at the gates of the play- 
ground for Wade's reappearance, wondering what the 
master wanted with him. Presently he came running 
down the walk and joined them. 

" By Jupiter ! he is a brick," he cried. 

" What did he say to you ? " 

" He asked me about our field club, and I told him 
all about it. He seemed very much pleased and said 
it was a good thing for us. He said we might go with 
him geologizing on Wednesday afternoon, if we liked, 
and I promised in the name of us all that we would go." 

"Aye! we'll go quick enough," said Jones. "I al- 
ways thought he was a capital good fellow if one only 
knew him." 

" What book have you got ? " asked Wilson. 

" Oh, he lent me this. It is a book on natural history; 
just look what splendid illustrations. We must take 
great care of it. Oh, by the by, he said he should 
announce to-morrow that he would give prizes for the 
best collections of eggs and butterflies made this year. 
We shall be sure to carry off those prizes I expect, eh, 
Wilson ?" 

" I have not had a fair chance to collect any insects," 
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said Wilson. " You have taken me off birds-nesting and 
fishing, and I have done next to nothing with my 
butterfly-net." 

" We'll go to Llanymynech hill on Saturday, and we 
shall be sure to get lots of butterflies there," answered 
Ayton. " Will you fellows come with me to Kinchants' 
Flash to-night } there is a pool with an island in it, and 
I think there are some big eels there. If we go at once 
we shall have time for a couple of hours* fishing be- 
fore it is dark." 

His companions agreed to this, and after getting rid 
of their books, off they started ; as soon as they were 
clear of the town breaking into their usual trot. They 
took the Whittington Road until they came to Park Hall, 
a beautiful old mansion built in the Elizabethan style, 
and approached by an avenue of trees. 

They went coolly up this, and passing by the Hall, 
struck through the fields at the back, with a complete 
disregard of the law of trespass. They had been there 
so many times unquestioned, that they felt no fear, and 
indeed the owners of the property were very lenient 
towards schoolboys who were careful to do as little 
damage as possible to the hedges and crops, as were 
our five. 

They soon reached the pool that slept quiet and un- 
ruffled under the shade of some tall trees. 

Ayton at once rigged up his rod and baiting with a 
couple of worms, he threw his line into a clear patch 
among the duckweed, and sat down on the grass to 
watch his float The rest wandered about, and soon 
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discovered two or three waterhens' nests among the 
rushes, which however they did not disturb. A magpie's 
nest in a tall sycamore tree attracted their attention. 
Wilson was sent up, and after a very stiff climb, he 
reached the nest. He called out — 

" It is a splendidly built nest, and there is an arched 
roof of thorns all woven together, over it, and I can't find 
the hole in it." 

" Get round to the other side of the nest." 

" Ah, here it is. Eggs ! Three, five, eight of them. 
How many shall I bring down.?" 

" Bring them all, my lad," said a voice from the other 
side of the fence. "They do a lot of mischief, do 
them magpies." It was the tenant of the adjoining 
farm. Wilson brought down all the eggs, and at the 
farmer's urgent request he succeeded, after a great deal 
of exertion, in overturning the nest and throwing it to 
the ground, where they had an opportunity of examin- 
ing its wonderful construction. The magpie is so accus- 
tomed to thieving from his neighbours, that he is sus- 
picious of reprisals, and he accordingly fences himself in 
with an almost impregnable fortress of thorns. He is 
the only bird that seems to have any idea, when con- 
structing his nest, of having to repel an attack. Other 
birds seek shelter and concealment The magpie cares 
for neither, but he carefully provides himself with a 
defence. 

The farmer left them after a short chat, first pointing 
out to them the pair of magpies whose nest they had 
despoiled. Both birds were perched on the back of a 
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sheep that was browsing in an adjoining field. As the 
sheep moved they were thrown off their balance and 
recovered it with a ludicrous flap of their wings and an 
expostulatory croak. Every now and then, they made 
a dig at some eatable insect they discovered in the 
woolly coat of their steed, which, by the way, was quite 
at home with its bird friends on its back. 

" Look at that little bird perched on that stake in the 
ground yonder. What funny darts it makes into the 
air, now and then. I suppose it is catching insects," 
said Graham. 

" It is a fly-catcher,!' said Rupert. " I expect its 
nest is not very far off". It builds often in the ivy on 
the side of a tree, and yonder is an old tree covered 
with ivy. Let us look there." They did so, and sure 
enough there was a neat little nest resting in the crook 
of an ivy branch. There was only one egg in. It was 
bluish-white, spotted with red, and was a spotted fly- 
catcher's. They left it in the nest, that the hen bird 
might lay her full number, and they afterwards visited 
it and took out two of the eggs. 

They now bent their steps towards Ayton, who had 
been sitting patiently by the side of the pool. As they 
passed by a small coppice of oak trees, a strange- 
looking bird rose from the ground in front of them. 

"A woodcock !" cried Graham. 

" No, no, it was a nightjar, I am sure," exclaimed 
Wade. " Here is its nest, with two eggs in. Oh ! 
ain't they beauties ? " 

The nest was on the ground, and was composed of a 
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few dead oak leaves just gathered together. The eggs 
were a little larger than, a blackbirds, and were like 
pieces of polished marble, with blotches of India ink 
in different shades. The lighter shades appeared as if 
they were on the inside of the shell, and the darker on 
the outside. The nightjar's egg is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the ^gs laid by our English birds, 
beautiful as many of them are, and the boys justly con- 
sidered that they had found a prize. 

The nightjar, or, as it is also called, the nighthawk, 
and goatsucker, is a species of swallow. Its plumage is 
very soft and downy, and is curiously mottled with 
brown. It is a bird of the night, and feeds upon moths 
and nocturnal insects. As it flies, it emits a peculiar 
^^ ckurring'' sound, and when four or five of them are 
wheeling in full flight around the branches of a tree, 
the noise is a very singular and weird one to hear in 
the silence of the night. It is a common idea among 
the country people, but of course an erroneous one, that 
the nightjar will suck the milk of goats and cows, 
hence its name of goatsucker. It has one peculiarity, 
shared, we believe, by no other English bird. When it 
perches on a branch, it does so in quite an opposite 
manner to other birds. Instead of sitting across a 
branch, it perches along it, its head and tail being in 
the same line as the branch. 

Meanwhile Ayton had been witness to an interesting 
sight. He had been very still and quiet as he sat 
watching his float, and he had heard little splashings 
among the reeds, which he supposed were caused by 
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water-hens or water-rats, but all at once there appeared, 
in the open space of water where his float lay, a beau- 
tifully compact little bird, smaller than a water-hen, 
and with a perter and smarter look about it. Its breast 
was glossy white, and Ayton, although he was not 
much of an ornithologist, had no difficulty in guessing 
that it was a dabchick, or little crested grebe, which had 
risen after a long dive from the margin, and was either 
unsuspicious of his presence, or, seeing him so motion- 
less, was of opinion that he was harmless. Ayton kept 
perfectly quiet, and was rewarded by seeing several 
little black dots of young dabchicks quickly making 
their way through the duckweed towards their mother. 
They were so small that they could hot have been 
hatched many hours. The young of all water-birds 
are able to swim as soon as they have got rid of their 
eggshells. Ayton watched the birds for some time, 
until, seeing his friends coming towards him, he raised 
his hand to warn them to advance cautiously, that they 
might also see the dabchicks. The quick eye of the old 
bird caught the motion, and uttering a note of alarm, 
she dived with marvellous celerity and disappeared, the 
young ones following her example, but in a less clever 
fashion. 

" It is such a pity you weren^t here, Rupert," said 
Ayton. "I have been watching an old dabchick and 
her young ones swimming about my float." 

" Where is your float V interrupted Wilson. 

The float had disappeared, and Ayton at once seized 
his rod and struck. There was a heavy fish on of some 
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kind or other, and it gave him a good deal of trouble 
before he could land it in safety through the numerous 
weeds. To their surprise it was a fine tench of about 
a pound and a half in weight. 

" Well, who would have thought of any tench being 
in this hole ? I thought there would be nothing but 
eels here." 

As soon as the fish was basketed, or rather pocketed, 
— for they had no basket with them — all the boys 
except Ayton, who went on with his fishing, began to 
search for a dabchick's nest. Mindful of their former 
experience at EUesmere, they turned over every lump 
of rotting weed, and at last, sunk to the very surface of 
the water, and soaking wet, they found a nest with one 
addled egg in it. The egg, which had been white when 
laid, was now stained a dirty, ugly brown, from the 
pungent stains of the rotting weed. When they had 
taken possession of this egg (the blowing of which, by 
the way, was anything but pleasant, as its contents 
were rotten, and exhaled an odour that was anything 
but that of roses), it was getting dark, and although 
Ayton would have stayed on until it was pitch dark, on 
the chance of catching another tench, they made him 
pack up his rod, and then set off home. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Addled Eggs — How to Kill Butterflies and Moths — Sugaring for Moths. 

"You were grumbling at the stench of that addled 
egg, Rupert," said Jones. "Last year I had nine 
addled swan's eggs given to me, and the blowing them 
was a caution. I couldn't stand doing more than one 
at a time, and it was a fortnight before I finished them." 

" Some fellows suck eggs." 

" Ugh ! suppose they were sitting." 

" I say," said Wilson, suddenly, " it is a nice warm 
night and there are lots of moths about. I should like 
to try sugaring for moths to-night." 

" Sugaring for moths ! How much is that ?" said 
Ayton in amazement. 

" Well, ril show you when we get back to the Island 
Home — if Tossum will get me some sugar and beer 
and a lantern." 

"All right, I know what you want to do. Have you 
got a bottle to put the moths into ? I can lend you one 
if you have not" 

" Thank you, and we will put some laurel leaves in it 
to kill the moths." 

Laurel leaves are strongly charged with prussic acid, 
and when bruised and put into a wide-mouthed bottle, 
the odour from them will kill any insect that is put into 
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it. This is one of the best and least cruel modes of 
killing moths, and we would strongly recommend it to 
the young entomologist. Butterflies can be very 
easily killed by pinching the under side of the thorax 
(the thick portion below the head) between the fore- 
finger and thumb, but it is very difficult to kill the 
thick-bodied moths in this way without smashing them 
and injuring their value as specimens. 

When the members of the Field Club arrived at the 
Island Home, they proceeded to put Wilson's plan into 
operation. Going up to the house, Jones got an empty 
pickle jar and quarter-filled it with bruised laurel leaves 
from the garden bushes. Then he got a glass of beer 
and a quantity of brown sugar, and returned with them 
to the island. 

Wilson mixed the beer and sugar together into a 

sort of sticky, treacly mixture, and then stepping into 

the punt, they pushed along the southern margin of 

the pool, where grew several fine trees. Wilson 

spread the mixture on the trunks of some half-dozen of 

these trees, and then going back to the first one they 

had done, and throwing the light of the lantern upon it, 

they discovered about a dozen moths of different sizes 

already seated upon the bark, imbibing the juicy 

mixture. The Tossum stood by with the bottle in one 

hand and the cork in the other, and as Wilson picked 

the moths off the tree with a long pin thrust through 

the thorax, and put them into the bottle, Jones corked 

them up, and saw they did not crawl out as he uncorked 

it for a fresh arrival. At each tree they were equally 

H 
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successful. The night was warm and the moths were 
abroad in great numbers. Wilson, like all young ento> 
mologists, was inclined to take the larger moths in 
preference to the smaller ones, although some of the 
latter might be the rarer. The larger moths, however 
looked the best in a cabinet. 

" I say," exclaimed Rupert, " do you fellows know 
what time it is ? It is half-past nine, and we have not 
done our lessons." 

"I didn't think it was so late; we had better be 
going," answered Jones, "but I don't intend to do 
any lessons to-night ; we have only part of the * Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ' to learn, and a Latin exercise, and I 
shall get up early and do it. This is our easy night*' 

" How soon we seem to have forgotten all about the 
row with the keeper on Saturday ! I haven't thought 
about it all this evening," said Ayton. 

"Well, it's better forgotten. I don't like close 
shaves like that," said Rupert ; " I'm nervous." 

A laugh greeted this assertion, as Rupert was one of 
the most daring fellows, when out in the country, in the 
whole school. Nevertheless he was, as he said, nervous, 
when there was no immediate action required of him 
which would make him forget his nervousness. His was 
a sensitive and highly-wrought temperament, and had 
it not been for the safe outlet to his excess of energy 
afforded by his favourite pursuits and his great love of 
nature, he might not have steered through the early 
part of his life so safely and pleasantly as he did. 



CHAPTER XV/ 

A Wet Day — The Rob Roy Canoe — Coracles — Making a Canvas Canoe — 

Trying it — An utter Smash. 

Wednesday was unfortunately a wet day, and the geo- 
logical excursion with the head master had to be post- 
poned. The boys — ^with the exception of Graham, who 
had not arrived — gathered in the Island Home, rather 
uncertain what to do with themselves. The rain came 
down in a steady downpour, and somehow or other, the 
'Possum's electrical machine was out of order and would 
not work properly ; and as he could not give himself 
any satisfactory shocks, he felt that his chief pleasure 
was gone, and he sat on the table kicking his heels, 
and attempting to whistle "God Save the Queen," 
while the others yawned, and watched the rain splash- 
ing on the water and sending up jets of spray. 

" Who is this coming down the field with an umbrella 
and macintosh on f " 

" It is Graham. Push the punt across for him. It 
will go across of itself, if you give it a good push." 

Graham was soon among them. He said, " I knew 
I should find you all here. I have had such a grand 
book given to me. It is called * A Thousand Miles in 
the Rob Roy Canoe,' by Macgregor. I thought we 
might as w^U read it together this wet afternoon." 

His proposal was eagerly adopted. The door was 
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closed, and a fire lit in the grate; and having made 
themselves comfortable, they took it in turns to read 
aloud that enchanting narrative which Mr Macgr^or 
has written, of the adventures of himself and his canoe. 

They found it deeply interesting ; and when tea-time 
arrived, they carried the book with them up to the 
house, where Mr Jones had kindly invited them all to 
tea. After tea they took possession of Mr Jones' study, 
and by supper-time they had quite finished the book. 

" What grand fun ! " 

" I should have liked to have been with him." 

" Don't you think we could make a canoe ? " sug- 
gested the 'Possum, who had a great genius for making 
things. 

" Not of wood," said Wilson. " We haven't the tools, 
and know nothing about carpentry. I have often 
thought, however, that we might make a coracle." 

As coracles are only known to dwellers on the banks 
of the Welsh and border rivers and their angling visit- 
ors, it may not be out of place for us to describe them. 
They are boats used by the fishermen, and are made of 
a framework of laths covered with tarred canvas. They 
are nearly square in shape, with the comers rounded off, 
and have one seat across them. They are constructed 
to hold one man only, or two at the most. They are 
propelled by a single paddle, which the occupant holds 
in one hand, the top of the handle resting on his shoul- 
der. With it he describes a sort of figure-of-eight stroke 
in the water, that propels the coracle in any desired 
direction. The fishermen descend the most rapid rivers 
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with them, moderating the pace with their paddles. 
When they have arrived at the end of their day*s fish- 
ing, they take their boats out of the water, and, putting 
them on their heads, walk home with them, looking like 
big black mushrooms. 

" Why not make a canvas canoe ? " said Rupert 

" The very thing ! It can't cost much, and will be 
soon made," cried Jones. 

" Where shall we float it when it is made ? " asked 
Graham. 

" We will take it to the canal at Maesbury, and we 
can paddle along to the river Vimiew at Llanymynech, 
and put it on the river," said Rupert, who never admitted 
difficulties. 

" Is it resolved to do it, and that we share the 
expense ? " said Jones. 

It was resolved ; and that no time might be lost, 
some paper was procured, and they set to work to plan 
out a canoe. The framework was to be of wood, and 

^but we may as well describe the boat which in a 

week's time floated proudly on the little lake. The 
keel was fourteen feet long. At each end were uprights 
of wood to form the stem and stem pieces. At inter- 
vals of a foot were ribs, sawn out of solid planks of oak 
with a fine saw, at considerable trouble and some little 
expense, by the boys themselves. Lengthways along 
these, at intervals of two inches, were nailed long laths, 
following the shape of the boat. Over these, strong 
canvas was tightly stretched, and painted with several 
coats of white paint until it was thoroughly waterproof. 
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Each end was also covered with canvas, leaving an open 
space in the middle for the rower to sit. A paddle was 
easily constructed out of a stout ash pole with a flat 
board screwed to each end. 

The boys were very proud of their handiwork, and 
were most impatient for the next holiday afternoon to 
come, when they intended to carry it down to Maes- 
bury and have a good long cruise on the canal. 

Wednesday afternoon came, and was fortunately fine. 
Maesbury is three miles from Oswestry, and it was no 
joke to carry a canoe, light though it was, that distance. 
The burden, however, was light to them, and they 
shared the labour of supporting an end by turns. 

They reached the canal early in the afternoon, and the 
canoe was quickly on the water. Rupert was the first to 
essay it, and went along at a capital pace. They each had 
a paddle, the others running along the bank. Presently 
they came to a lock, and Rupert suggested they should 
wait until a barge came up, and then one of them could 
go up in the lock in the canoe in company with the 
barge. He wished to try the effect, which he imagined 
must be novel. It was not long before a barge came 
up, and Rupert, who was in the canoe, went into the 
lock. The gates were closed ; the water came bubbling 
in at the upper end, and he rose slowly up before the 
admiring eyes of his friends, in safety. They soon espied 
another barge coming up the canal, and the water in 
the lock had to be lowered to admit of its entrance. 
Jones expressed his wish to go down in the canoe, and 
Rupert resigned his place to him. As the water low- 
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ered, Jones slowly went down, grinning in delight at the 
novel sensation. Alas! when he had got half way 
down, the canoe floated across the lock, and her bow 
and stem stuck fast against the bricks. Jones did not 
perceive the danger of his position until it was too late, 
and the water had subsided from beneath him so as to 
leave no support for his boat. The natural result fol- 
lowed. There was a loud crack ; the canoe was broken 
amidships and doubled up ; and Jones was splashing 
in the water, with nothing to cling to, and bare, slippery 
wet walls around him. After an instant's frightened 
hesitation, Rupert and Ayton, who were both excellent 
swimmers, plunged in after him just like a couple of 
Newfoundland dogs. Their help, however, was not 
needed, for Jones could also swim very well, and their 
fright turned to laughter as they paddled about in the 
water, while the man in attendance at the lock let the 
water run off as rapidly as it could. It all happened so 
quickly, that no one had tinle to be very much fright- 
ened before they saw there was no real danger. Soon 
the gates were opened, and they swam out into the canal ^ 
to the intense astonishment of the men in the approach- 
ing barge. 

The canoe was, of course, irretrievably damaged, and 
they gave the debris to the locks-man to make what he 
could out of it. It was very annoying to have their 
boat destroyed the very first day it was really tried, 
and they had no heart to make another. They went 
home rather dispirited, and Ayton caught a cold that 
laid him up for a week. The fact of the disaster could 
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not be concealed from their respective parents, who 
were much alarmed thereat, and exacted many pro- 
mises that greater care should be taken in future. In- 
deed, the character of the Club suffered so much in 
consequence, that it was looked upon with some slight 
degree of disfavour by careful mothers. 

"We must not get into many more such scrapes," 
said Jones, " or our governors will object to our Club 
continuing ; " — and so for some time they were very 
careful. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Weston — A Kingfisher's Nest 

A PIECE of paper shot across the school from Wade to 
Jones. On it was written — 

"Williams says he knows a king-fisher's nest at 
Weston. He has robbed it twice — six eggs the first 
time, four the second — and he thinks the old bird is 
laying again. Let us go and look at it between 
schools." 

Jones nodded assent. 

The boys left the school in the morning at half-past 
twelve and did not go back until three in the afternoon, 
so if the learning the lesson for that afternoon could be 
safely put off or shirked, there was plenty of time to 
run out to Weston, a mile and a half off, and get back 
in good time. Dinner, of course, was but a secondary 
consideration, and, whatever parents might say, was 
very frequently burked altogether, to give way to the 
more important business of egg-hunting. A bun, or pie, 
at Mother Williams', filled the vacuum which Nature 
abhors until tea-time, when they would make up for 
lost time. 

Accordingly Jones and Wade, piloted by Williams, 
went off to Weston, on the brook Morda, at their usual 
pace. Williams led them to a place where the brook 
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had hollowed out a steep bank. About a foot from the 
top of the bank was a hole, which had originally been 
about the diameter of a rat's hole, but had been 
enlarged by the discoverer of the nest to get at the 
eggs. As they stood looking at it, a kingfisher in its 
brilliant plumage of blue, green, and red, came as 
straight as an arrow up the brook, and then seeing 
them, it turned sharp away and flew off over the field. 

Rupert's arm was soon up the hole. 

" There are three eggs," he cried. 

" Bring them out, and let us have a look at them." 

He did so, and such beauties they were. Round and 
white and glossy, but with such fragile shells that the 
pink of the yolk shone through and gave the brilliant 
white a delicate tinge of pink, a mere suggestion, as it 
were, of a warmer colour. 

" Oh, what lovely eggs they are ! Are we to take 
them "i " said Jones. 

" It would be a great shame to take them, I think," 
said Rupert, " the poor birdie after trying for a third 
time to keep her eggs, ought to succeed, but they are so 
pretty. Let us look at them a little longer. I should 
like to have them in my cabinet, but it is a shame." 

As he spoke, he tried to fancy himself the poor king- 
fisher. Rupert had rather a tender heart and a sympa- 
thetic one, and it was easy for him to imagine how, even 
supposing birds have but a limited sense of pain, the poor 
bird must have felt bitterly disappointed at the despoil- 
ing of her first laying, and almost heartbroken the 
second time. To rob the nest a third time would be 
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too cruel, although he knew that the kingfisher might 
lay a fourth or even fifth time, for these birds are 
singrularly faithful to one spot, and stick to their old 
nest year after year. 

" Toss up whether you take them or not," suggested 
Williams. 

" No," answered Rupert, " it will be too bad to take 
them. I suppose you won't take them if we leave 
them, will you, Williams ? " 

" No, IVe got plenty." 

'* Nor tell anyone else of the nest ?" 

" No, if you don't wish me to do so." 

" Well, I'll leave them," said Rupert, but feeling that 
it was a great sacrifice. He knew that Jones would do- 
as he did, and, indeed, the latter said — 

" I think you were quite right. Wade. I shouldn't 
have felt comfortable if we had taken them. I say, 
though, just take a little of the nest out. Is it made of 
fish-bones, as people say it is } " 

Rupert took a little of the nest out and said — 

" No, the eggs are laid in a hollow at the end, which, 
by the way, is as far under as I can reach, and this is 
only dry dirt, with just a few fine fish-bones mixed with 
it, evidently ejected by the bird." 

" I say. Wade, I'll exchange two of my kingfisher's 
eggs with you, if you like. What will you give me?" 
said Williams. 

** I'll give you a couple of wild duck's eggs." 

" Done with you." 

So Rupert was rewarded for his forbearance after all. 
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As they walked back to the school, Rupert said — 

" IVe thought of something. Do you remember, 
Jones, the old brick-fields at Middleton ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, when I was there in the winter ferretting for 
rabbits, I saw a couple of kingfishers, and I am almost 
sure that I saw a hole half-way up the bank where no 
rat couM get. Ten to one it was an old nest, which the 
same kingfishers may use this year." 

" That's likely enough. If you like we will go there 
to-morrow (Wednesday) afternoon. Ayton is going 
pike-fishing to Maesbury, but the others can come." 

" All right, let it be so." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Pons Asinorum — Middleton — Weasel and Partridge — A Practical 
Joke — ^Another Kingfisher's — Strange Nests — Maesbury — ^The Burst- 
ing of the Canal. 

That afternoon, however, there was an Euclid lesson. 
Two classes were amalgamated, and all the members 
of the Field Club were among them. Now the particu- 
lar problem that afternoon was the Pons Asinorum, the 
dreaded fifth proposition. It was the second time of 
going through the first dozen propositions, and the boys 
generally had relied upon their previous knowledge of 
this dreaded proposition, and had neglected to refresh 
their memories. The consequence was that more than 
half the boys assembled before the master were " turned 
down," and were sentenced to stay in school on the 
morrow afternoon and write the proposition out, and 
then go through it again. Wilson and Graham were 
among this unlucky number. Wade had a narrow 
squeak. He was generally so perfect with his lessons, 
that the master took it for granted that he knew them 
this time, and as he was anxious to catch some of the 
less perfect ones, he said to Wade when the latter's 
turn came — 

" Oh, of course you know it, Wade. Go on ! next, 
boy," and the next boy went on, and went down too, 
and Wade, out of whose head the episode of the 
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kingfisher's ^gs had driven all memory of the lesson, 
escaped, "by the skin of his teeth," the fate of his 
companions. 

So, on the Wednesday afternoon he and Jones set off 
alone to the brickyard pool at Middleton. While cross- 
ing a field they saw a weasel run towards the hedge, 
and presently out of the ditch there arose a great flutter 
and squeaking. Running up to the spot, they found 
that the weasel had sprung upon a sitting partridge and 
seized her by the neck. Upon seeing the boys the 
weasel made off into the field, pursued by them. It ran 
into a thick clump of coarse grass, and the boys, think- 
ing they had it safe, jumped up and down on the grass 
very energetically for five minutes, and then supposing 
the weasel would be quite dead, if not smashed to a 
mummy, they proceeded to part the g^ass with their 
hands to find its dead body. To their surprise, 
the weasel was not only not dead, but ran off with 
surprising quickness towards the hedge and popped into 
a hole. 

" He has escaped us, by all that's wonderful," cried 
the 'Possum. 

" Look ! if he hasn't come out of the hole again, and 
is staring at us." 

Sure enough the intrepid little animal was coolly 
staring at them, its body half out of the hole, and an 
inquisitive expression in its bright black eyes. Nor did 
it disappear until they were within a yard of it 

" Talk of a cat having nine lives, a weasel has eighteen, 
and apparently enjoys the process of having some of 
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them crushed out of it The partridge is dead. I sup- 
pose we had better take the ^gs." 

" Yes," said Jones. " And as they appear to be sit- 
ting, I vote we put them under one of our hens." 

In the next field Jones flopped down on the ground 
and arose with a struggling rabbit in his hands. 

" I saw it crouching in that tuft of grass, and it oever 
stirred until I caught hold of it" 

" Isn't it funny ? They will let you wa^lk over them 
if they think you don't see them. They trust entirely 
to their being the same colour as this dry grass. Let 
the poor beggar go. She has young ones ; look at her 
teats." 

" Well, there she goes. I hope she will be wiser next 
time." 

" Here is the pool. Can you jump that hedge .^" 

"Yes, can't you?" 

" No, I think not, neither can you." 

" Can't I, look here," and so saying, Jones took a run, 
cleared the hedge, and landed up to his knees in some 
soft clay, which had been dug and puddled for making 
bricks. 

" Oh, I say. Wade, it was too bad of you to play me 
that trick. You are always playing practical jokes." 

"I am awfully sorry, Jones," said Wade, laughing. 
I didn't think you would be such a donkey as to do it. 
You should look before you leap, you know, old man." 

" Yes, that's all very well, but come and help me out 
of this ; I'm stuck as fast as a telegraph post." 

Wade got on the bank ^nd extended towards him a 
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helping hand. Jones seized it, and with a long pull 
and a strong pull, pulled Wade into the same mess. 

" There's tit for tat," he cried. " You deserved that 
Now let us help each other out." 

" What asses we are to get into such messes !" said 
Rupert, laughing. " No wonder my mater pitches into me 
sometimes. There is the hole ; and look ! there is a 
kingfisher just fled out — ^hooray ! " 

They were soon at the hole, and after a little enlarg- 
ing and digging with pocket-knives, they reached the 
nest. There were seven eggs in it, and they took three 
of them, highly pleased at the fortunate discovery. 

" Now, let us make across the country to Maesbury, 
and try to meet with Ayton." 

" Very well, but do you know the way } We must not 
trespass much, because of the hay fields." 

" Yes, but it is a good long pull. We must make for 
the canal at the Queen's Head and go along it." 

^'Let us just go through this coppice first." 

They entered a thick coppice and soon detected a 
nest at the top of a tall larch. It looked a new one, and 
might be a crow's or hawk's. Rupert went up to it, 
while Jones went up to another in the immediate vici- 
nity. Rupert found the nest to be an old one, but 
underneath it seemed to be composed of fresh green 
moss. This seemed to him to be very curious, and on 
feeling it, he discovered that it was a nest of some small 
bird. He put his finger in at a small hole and found 
it to be full of eggs, white, thickly spotted with red, and 
a little less in size than the great tit's. He announced 
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his discovery to Jones who was on the top of a tree close 
to him, an4 Jones discovered a nest in exactly the same 
position, under the old nest he had climbed up to. Be- 
fore they left the wood they discovered two more such 
nests, with eggs up to six in number in each. What birds 
they belonged to they could not imagine. There ap- 
peared to be a family of birds of the Titmouse tribe, with 
grey bodies and black heads, in the wood, to which the 
nests undoubtedly belonged, but what particular species 
it was, the boys did not know and never found out* 

Leaving the wood, they struck the high road from 
Oswestry to Shrewsbury, and following this they 
reached the canal at the Queen's Head, the locks near 
which were the scene of the accident to the canvas 
canoe. 

Passing these, they reached Maesbury, but saw 
nothing of Ayton. Pursuing their way towards 
Llynclys, they were aware of an individual coming 
towards them at the top of his speed. He had ^ rod in 
his hand, and his basket was banging his back as he 
ran. 

" Why, it is Ayton !" cried Jones. " What is the 
matter, I wonder } Is he chased by somebody } Hallo! 
what's up, Ayton V 

"The canal's burst," gasped Ayton, "and Fm going 
to Maesbury for help." 

* The author has discovered many such nests in one or two 

particular woods in the neighbourhood referred to, and nowhere 

else, and he has never been able satisfactorily to identify the 

species. 

I 
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Ayton ran on, and Wade and Jones ran in the 
opposite direction to see the extent of the damage. 

In a couple of hundred yards, they saw a few people 
assembled on the bank. There was just a crack in the 
bank of the canal, which at this point is very much 
higher than the meadows below. The crack was only 
a few inches wide, but the water was pouring through 
and rapidly widening it. 

"Look out — stand back !" was the cry, as the earth 
trembled violently, and scarcely had everyone sprung 
aside, ere some ten yards of the embankment gave way, 
and through the gap thus formed, a deluge of water 
rushed madly over the fields. In the hurry of the 
moment, Jones had sprung to one side and Rupert to 
the other, and now they stood with the chasm between 
them, and no means of crossing it. 

The water poured out in a yellow torrent and with 
great fury. The only way of stopping further mischief 
v^as by forming barriers at the bridges to stop the flow 
of the water, but ere this was done three miles of water 
had run out. Barges were left high and dry, and, what 
interested the boys more, the fish were also stranded. 
Shoals of perch lay flapping on the mud, and were 
eagerly scrambled for by the crowd which had speedily 
collected. Here and there, too, a jack of three or four 
pounds weight would be seen flapping and snapping. A 
great number offish were caught, but the majority either 
sank in the soft mud, or evaded capture in the narrow 
channel of water which still ran in the middle. 

The meadow below the breach was of course covered 
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with mud and water. As the water ran off into the 
brook Morda, which ran through the field, it was seen 
that there were great numbers of fish in the shallow 
pools left in the field, and many was the exciting chase 
after some good-sized fish, that was seen darting to and 
fro in the gradually shallowing water. 

Jones, Ayton, and Wade got down into this field 
and managed to secure a good many fish. They had 
got an immense eel into a small pool, and although 
they each had hold of him several times, they could not 
hold the slippery gentleman. 

" I've got him," said Rupert, grabbing at it with both 
hands. 

" No, you haven't," as the eel slipped between 
Rupert's l^s and was pounced upon by a small boy, 
who seized it with his teeth and ran off at his best speed 
to escape Rupert, who was rather wroth with him and 
was half inclined to chevy him and take the eel from 
him. 

"Well, we are in a pretty mess," said Jones, "IVe got 
a new pair of breeches on, too. I vote we take 'em off 
and wash them. They will be dry by the time we get 
home, and then we shall not get into disgrace with the 
maternal government." 



CHAPTER XVII.I. 

Llanforda— The Tench Pool — ^A Heron m a Trap— Robbing a Rookery^ 
Roach-fishing— A Long Tailed Tit*s Nest— Waterhen's Nest in Tree 
— Owl's Nest — Blowing Hard-sat Eggs — ^A Thunderstorm — ^Tench- 
fishing — A Hedgehog. 

Llanforda Hall is very prettily situated about 
two miles from Oswestry. The woods at the back 
of it enclose two pools, connected with each other by 
a short ditch. These pools were full of fish. In the 
larger and deeper one there were numbers of fine tench. 
In the smaller and shallower one the big roach basked 
near the surface on hot days, and it needed considerable 
skill to catch them. The Tench Pool, as the boys 
usually called the larger one, was very frequently visited 
by our young friends. The tenant of the hall made no 
objection to respectable lads fishing there, provided they 
took the proper road to it — ^viz., along the park drive, 
and past the hall. This, however, was very circuitous, 
and half-a-mile might be saved by cutting across a 
meadow, climbing a fence, and taking a track 
through the wood which had been made by genera- 
tions of trespassing boys. It was to be expected that 
schoolboys would, out of their usual spirit of con- 
trariety, take this road, even if it had not been so much 
shorter, but when several parties of lads were on their 
way to the pool on holiday afternoons, it was a race 
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there to get the best places, of which there were held to 
be four. First, on the right hand side of the flood-gate 
at the lower end, next, just by a clump of flags that 
grew on the left hand side of the flood-gate ; next, the 
wooden bridge, or rather the remains of one that 
spanned the ditch between the two ponds, and where 
the water-lily leaves grew in profusion. In this spot the 
correct thing was to drop the worm and float in the 
inch or two that divided the great floating leaves. On 
very warm nights this was perhaps the best place in the 
pool. Then, the fourth place was mid-way between 
the opposite ends of the pool (if a circular pool can be 
said to have ends) and was an opening in the bushes 
that allowed two people to approach the water-side. 

To this lovely spot let us accompany Rupert, Jones, 
and Ayton one afternoon in the sweet-smelling hay- 
time. It is a mellow, warm day. White clouds veil 
the sun-glare, and it is apparently a day of days for 
tench fishing. The boys pushed on rapidly, and, cross- 
ing the prohibited meadow in safety, and stealing 
cautiously through the wood, they reached the pool. 

" There is nobody here," said Jones ; " how lucky we 
are ! " 

" Yonder is a heron in the shallows. What is the 
matter with him ? He is flapping his wings, and yet 
does not move." 

" Perhaps he is caught in a trap." 

They ran up, and, sure enough, the heron had been 
caught by the leg, in a steel trap set in the water. The 
bait had been a small dead fish fixed to a stake. 
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" Kill it, and put it out of its misery. What a splen- 
did bird it is ! " 

They soon despatched the unfortunate bird with 
their fishing-rods, and then the question arose what was 
to be done with it ? The keeper had evidently set the 
trap, no doubt from the prevailing disposition of keep- 
ers to kill everything that is not game. 

"Take it out of the trap," suggested Rupert, "and 
hide it until we leave. Then set the trap again. I will 
try and stuff it. I have stuffed three or four birds 
capitally, and I should like to try my hand on 
this." 

This was finally agreed to, and the heron was hidden 
in a dry ditch and covered over with bracken. 

" Have you ever seen the heronry at Halston.?" asked 
Rupert. Halston is a country seat about three miles 
from Oswestry on the EUesmere road. 

" No ; — ^have you } What is it like ? " 

" I saw it last spring. I went there with a keeper. 
He gave me some addled eggs. The nests are like 
crows', only larger, and are built on the tops of the 
trees just like a rookery. The herons try to perch on 
the very tops of the trees on the thinnest branches, 
which sway about with their weight ; and it was most 
jaughable to see the herons trying to balance them- 
selves, with their long legs and necks," answered 
Rupert. 

"Talking about rookeries," said Jones, "didn't you 
have a squeak for it at Lawford's rookery this spring > " 

" Yes. Williams and Harvey and I went one even- 
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ing, when it was dark, to the rookery, thinking no one 
would see us (you know the rookery is on a little hill 
close to the house). Well, I put a pair of climbing-irons 
on, and got up to a nest and got the eggs. The rooks, 
however, kicked up a most unearthly row, and I was 
afraid that some one at the Hall would wonder what 
was the matter, and come and nab us. Just as I had 
got to the foot of the tree, Harvey cried out that two 
men were coming up the wood towards us. Off we 
darted. I had no time to take off the climbing-irons, 
they were so close to us, and I had to run with my legs 
wide apart, and could not get on very fast. The other 
two had left me behind as we got to the bottom of the 
field, and the keepers behind were gaining. So, as we 
got into the shadow of the hedge, where it was pitch 
dark, I threw myself down in the ditch. The keepers 
seeing Harvey and Williams as they jumped over the 
stile, followed them, and passed me without seeing me ; 
so I presently got up and sneaked home a roundabout 
way." 

" That was a clever dodge. The other fellows were 
not caught, were they } " 

" No ; they got clear away, by separating and dodg- 
ing along the dark side of the hedges." 

During this colloquy the friends had put their rods 
together. They baited their hooks with well-scoured 
red worms. You can't imagine, boys, how much better 
your chances of getting good sport would be if you 
only got your worms at least four days before you go 
to fish, and kept them in a jar full of damp, clean 
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moss. They will scour or clean themselves until they 
become very bright and attractive to the fish. If 
you cannot easily get moss, tea-leaves are a good 
substitute. 

Selecting their stations, they quietly dropped their 
lines into the water and waited for a bite. Strange to 
say, no fish would bite, except some little roach about 
six inches long. This puzzled the boys extremely, for 
it seemed such a good day. For an hour and a-half 
they fished patiently without success. Ayton then said 
he would try the roach in the smaller pool. He went 
there, and saw them basking lazily on the top of the 
water, and evidently not in a biting humour. He had 
a few wasp-grubs in his basket, and, taking his float off 
his line to make it fall as lightly as possible on the 
water, he put one of the grubs on his hook, and throw- 
ing it as he would a fly, the tempting yellow morsel fell 
right before the biggest roach, which lazily swam up to 
it, and took it in its mouth with the air of conferring a 
great favour. Ayton struck and hooked it, and finally 
landed it It was a fine roach of a pound in weight. 
The capture of this one, however, effectually frightened 
the others. 

Meanwhile Rupert, wandering listlessly about the 
pool, and keeping his eye on the bushes, discovered the 
most beautifully constructed nest of any of our English 
birds — ^that of the long-tailed tit. This nest was about 
as large as a small cocoa-nut, and just the shape of one, 
with a small hole in the side, near the top, to admit the 
birds. It was made of mosses, feathers, and hair, and 
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was encrusted on the outside with lichens until it looked 
as if it were spangled with frosted silver. Inside, it was 
so full of fine soft feathers, that it quite justified the 
name it bears among the country lads of a " hat full of 
feathers." Generally speaking, the nest is built in 
prickly bushes, but the one that Rupert had found was 
simply attached to a small branch, which shot out from 
the trunk of a lichened oak. Built without any attempt 
at concealment, it yet would have been passed by-as a 
mere excrescence of the tree itself, by nine out of ten 
people. 

There were nine eggs in, tiny white eggs with faint 
red spots. The long-tailed tit is, next to the golden- 
crested wren, the smallest English bird, but it has a tail 
twice as long as its body ; and what the old birds do 
with their tails when they are in the nest it is difficult 
to imagine, particularly when there are nine young ones 
in as well. 

Out of so many eggs it was no cruelty to take a 
couple. 

A shout from Jones announced another discovery. 
He had found a water-hen's nest on the crown of a 
pollard tree that grew slanting over the water. 

" What a funny thing ! I never saw a water-hen's 
nest in a tree before, although last winter, when there 
was such a hard frost, I saw lots of water-hens perching 
in the fir trees," said Rupert. 

"When I was in Hampshire last spring," replied Jones, 
" a wild duck used to nest in a hollow tree close to the 
house, and at least half a mile from any water. She had 
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done so for some years, but they could never tell how 
she got her young ones down to the water." 

"What strange freaks birds take sometimes! By 
the way, that looks a famous old tree yonder. Let us 
go up to it and tap it. We may find a woodpecker's 
nest there," said Rupert. 

Going up to the tree they struck it with a stick 
several times. Then they heard a great flapping and 
rustling inside, and suddenly two white, or bam owls 
floated out on their downy wings, and flew in a zig-zag 
fashion, bewildered with the light, to the depths of the 
wood. 

"Give me a back, Jones," cried Rupert excitedly, 
and with his companion's help he reached the hollow, 
into which he disappeared. 

" All right, there are two eggs," he cried, " but they 
are sitting, I am afraid." 

He reappeared, the happy possessor of two round, 
white eggs. They were sitting hard, but when he got 
home he blew them in the following fashion, which was 
the only way he could possibly do it without smashing 
the shell. He cut half a dozen bits of paper about a 
square inch in size. In the centre of each of these he 
cut a round hole about quarter of an inch in diameter. 
He then gummed these on the egg, one above another, 
and when they were dry, he drilled the shell away to 
the size of the hole in the paper. The paper made a 
stiff* edge, and allowed him to cut the bird inside to 
pieces with a small scissors or pen-knife, and to pull it 
away, bit by bit, with a hooked piece of wire, without in 
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the least degree cracking the shell. When it was done 
and rinsed out, the application of a little warm water 
soon took the paper off, and the egg was fit for the 
cabinet. This is a wrinkle worth knowing to egg 
collectors. 

A heavy cloud had come rapidly over the sky, and 
with great suddenness, a thunder-storm came on which 
lasted for half an hour, and drove the boys to the 
shelter of the biggest trees they could find. As the 
rain passed away they resumed their fishing. Very 
soon a float moved slowly, then rose up until it lay flat 
on the surface, an almost sure indication of a tench's 
bite, and then moved away. The owner of the line 
struck, and hooked, and landed a fine tench, thick, 
muscular, and greenish brown in colour, and unmis- 
takably handsome. From this time the tench bit as 
fast as possible. You could hear them sucking and 
gobbling in the shallow portions among the reeds, 
and as soon as the float had fairly settled on the water, 
it moved with a bite. One after another the tench 
were pulled ashore, some of them from three quarters 
to a pound in weight. 

" Isn't this glorious fun?" said Rupert, as he landed 
a very fine one. 

" The best day's sport I've ever had here," answered 
Jones, as he also pulled one. ashore, but it fell off the 
hook among the grass on the margin, and flopped into 
the water again. 

"The fish are so slimy one can't hold them," 
remarked the disappointed angler. 
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They were obliged to leave off while it was yet 
light enough to fish, but lessons were imperative, and 
that night were unusually difficult. 

Many were the pleas for " another five minutes," or 
"wait till he had another bite," but at last they dared 
not delay any longer. Rupert had fifteen fine tench, 
Ayton had twenty, and Jones had twenty-one, besides 
some roach. 

With heavy baskets but light hearts they trudged 
homewards, also carrying the heron, and a hedgehog 
that Jones intercepted crossing the path ; and which he 
said would do to eat the black beetles at home, and 
prevent any one walking shoeless in the kitchen in the 
dark. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Taxidermy — Stuffing the Heron. 

All the five boys assembled at the Island Home the 
next evening to assist in skinning the heroti. Rupert 
was the chief operator. He laid the bird on its back 
on the table, and carefully parting the feathers on the 
breast, he cut the skin with a sharp pen-knife from the 
breast-bone to the vent, then taking hold of the flap of 
skin with one hand, he gently pulled it away from the 
body, assisting the operation with the knife. At the same 
time he occasionally dusted his fingers and the damp 
surface he exposed, with plaster of Paris to absorb the 
moisture, and prevent the feathers sticking to the flesh 
and being soiled. When he had skinned the body as 
far as the wings, he cut the bones of the latter through 
at the first joint with the body. He then did the same 
with the legs. Then he was able to raise the skin of 
the back and part it from the body as far as the tail. 
He then cut the body clear of the latter, taking care 
not to cut the roots of its feathers, or they would have 
dropped out. 

He was now able to turn the skin inside out and pull 
it off* the neck, just like skinning an eel. He pulled 
the skin off" until he laid the skull bare, and then he cut 
the neck off" close to the head, and the body was pitched 
away. 
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The boys now cleaned out the skull and cut away 
the eyes and all the flesh, leaving nothing but the bone. 
They also cut away the flesh from the leg bones and 
wings, and then thoroughly painted every part of the 
inside of the skin and the bones with corrosive sub- 
limate dissolved in spirits of wine. This is a much 
safer antiseptic, or preserver against decay and insects, 
than arsenical soap, which is more commonly used. 

The skin was now turned the right side out and left 
hanging up until the following night. It looked such a 
hopeless mass of skin and feathers that even Rupert 
almost despaired of getting it into shape again. 

The next evening they met again with the intention 
of stuffing the heron. Rupert had provided a body made 
of pieces of dried turf tied together, and also a number 
of iron wires of different thicknesses, made soft by being 
heated red hot and allowed to cool slowly. These 
were sharpened at both ends. 

Taking up the skin, they first of all thrust wires 
through the feet and up the legs, by the side of the 
bones, under the skin, and then wrapped tow around 
the bones and wire until the place of the flesh had been 
supplied. The skin was then drawn over the legs. 
The same process was repeated with the wings. 

A long wire was firmly fixed in the body of peat, and 
coated with tow until it was the thickness of the heron's 
neck. It was then thrust up the skin of the neck until 
the end of the wire protruded a couple of inches through 
the skull. The artificial body was now inside the skin. 
The wires of the legs and wings were thrust firmly into 
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it. The spaces left were carefully filled up with cotton 
wool, and the skin was drawn together over the breast 
and sewn up very neatly, great care being taken that 
the thread did not catch in any of the feathers. The 
feathers were smoothed down and fell into their places 
with remarkable ease. The head was stuffed through 
the eyeholes with the aid of a knitting-needle, and the 
glass eyes, which Rupert had obtained from Gardner's, 
Oxford Street, London, by return of post, for threepence, 
were fixed on with a little glue, and the eyelids drawn 
carefully, the proper distance over them. 

The bird was now temporarily mounted on a board, 
by means of the wires through its feet. Its wings were 
placed in proper position, and its neck bent to the pro- 
per curve, the softness of the wires rendering this easy 
of accomplishment The united efforts and suggestions 
of the five gave the bird an easy and natural attitude. 

Nothing remained but to smooth the feathers again, 
and to swathe the bird carefully with bands of soft 
paper, to retain all the feathers in their proper position 
until the skin got dry and hard. 

"There!" cried Rupert, proudly. "That is stuffed 
remarkably well, although I say it. When it is dry we 
will cut away the wire close to the head, so that it 
shan't be seen and it will be perfect." 

It was indeed a success, and during the ensuing 
winter they stuffed birds, squirrels, weasels, and fish, 
until the Island Home, where they were kept, looked 
like a museum of natural history. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Setting Night Lines in Craigyrhiw — ^A Great Haul. 

Very few boys are immaculate, and from a game pre- 
server's point of view, our boys most certainly were 
not so. We are sorry to say they committed no end 
of poaching. In the generality of cases Rupert, or 
Jones, was the originator of these enterprises. We 
have now to chronicle an escapade that steady Graham 
was the first to suggest. It came about in this way. 

Ayton and Jones had constructed a long night line 
with about twenty eel hooks dependent from it This 
they had set in the canal near the keeper s bridge, a spot 
which was noted for eels. All they caught, however, 
was three small eels and a perch. 

Graham hearing of this, said — 

"Why not set night lines in the carp pool at 
Craigyrhiw ? " 

The idea, at first, almost took their breath away. 
Visions of the quantity of large carp they must take if 
it should happen to be a warm night when the lines 
were down, came across their minds. The risk was 
great, certainly. 

Such wholesale poaching as this idea opened up to 
them, would not be tolerated by any keeper or land- 
owner under the sun, if found out. Still the prospect 
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was tempting, and after a good deal of hesitation and 
discussion, it was resolved that the idea should be 
adopted. 

They at once purchased a quantity of strong water- 
cord, and also some much finer. 

They cut the thicker cord into lengths of ten yards, 
and spliced a couple of feet of the finer cord to one end 
of each length. To the end of this finer length the 
hook was attached. The other end of the cord was 
fixed to a strong peg. In this way twenty-four night- 
lines were made. 

A sufficient number of large earthworms were pro- 
cured and well scoured in moss. 

One Friday evening three of the boys, Rupert, Wilson, 
and Jones, set out for the pool at five o'clock, and 
reached it by a quarter past six. Their pockets were 
stuffed with the night-lines. Upon reaching the pool 
they patrolled around it and found all quiet. Then 
they divided the pool into three sections, and the night- 
lines into three equal numbers. Each went quickly and 
quietly to work at his appointed section. Each line 
was first soaked in the water so that it would sink when 
thrown out. The peg was fixed firmly into the roots of 
the rushes, the line unrolled, the hook baited, and then 
the line was thrown out its full length. In half an hour 
the whole were laid, and the boys gladly left the pond, 
where they had been growing more fidgetty and frightened 
each moment, as the fear of detection grew stronger. 
They hurried home feeling rather guilty, but confident 

of immense sport on the morrow. 

K 
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On the morrow at noon, all five met outside the school 
gates, and started off to Craigyrhiw. They hurried as 
fast as they could, and did the distance in an hour, and 
yet, so impatient were they, that they thought the time 
long. They reached the brow of the hill and saw the 
pool below them, lying placid and still. 

" It doesn't look as if there were twenty-four night- 
lines there, does it Rupert ? " said Wilson. 

"No, but I tell you what. I am in a desperate 
funk. Let us get the lines up as soon as possible and 
get away." 

" I don't feel very comfortable," said Ayton, " but we 
are in for it now, and must go through with it Will 
any body stay here and keep watch for enemies IV 

" Yes, I will," volunteered Graham. 

" That's right, now, come along, you fellows." 

They went down to the waters edge, keenly on the 
watch for any splash or indication that any fish were on 
their lines. They had carefully marked the whereabouts 
of each line, and Ayton going up to one, put his hand 
into the water and took hold of it. 

" It's quite tight," he said. 

" There was a loud splash ten yards out, and Ayton 
found he had hold of a big fish. His line was strong, 
however, and he hauled by main force, a splendid carp of 
about four pounds in weight, ashore. 

"Hooray! here's another," cried Rupert, who had seized 
the next line. That also was safely landed amidst 
great excitement. And now nearly every line had a fish 
on. Some fought desperately, others came in almost 
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lifeless. Two or three broke away. Other lines came in 
blank, with the hooks bent nearly straight, as if some 
monster had been on. 

Now they came to the last line. Rupert seized it. 

" We have got the biggest fish yet, on now," he said, 
as with both hands he endeavoured to pull in the line. 

" Gently ! gently ! " cried Ayton, " play him a bit, or 
he will break away." 

The big fish swam slowly backwards and forwards, 
but refused to come any nearer in. Rupert was so 
excited that he was nearly crying, and the others were 
not far behind him. 

At last, after full five minutes' play, the carp turned 
over on his side, and was towed in, slowly but surely. 
As, however, he reached the rushes, the hook broke, 
and the carp began slowly to roll out of sight. With a 
cry of despair, Rupert threw himself bodily upon it and 
grasping it stoutly, carried it ashore. 

When they got it home, they found it weighed six 
pounds and ahalf 

" We can never carry all those fish home by daylight 
without exciting suspicion. I vote we hide them until 
dusk, and then go home, some by the Carneddau Road 
and some by the Racecourse Road," said Jones. 

This appeared to be the only feasible plan. The 
fish, seventeen in number and all above two pounds in 
weight, were divided into five lots, and each lot was 
tied together with cords passed through the gills of the 

fish. 
The weight of each lot was no trifle to carry five 
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miles, and as they proceeded on their separate journeys 
homewards, they left several fish at the cottages they 
passed, reserving only the best for themselves. The 
thought of each when he got home was, " Well, this has 
been one of the jolHest days IVe had, but still I was 
in such a funk all the time that I'll never do it again." 

We hope they and their representatives of the present 
generation of young sportsmen, will refrain from doing 
such things, for fair sport with rod and line is seriously 
injured by such practices. The struggles of the fish, 
during the night, naturally frighten the other fish and 
render them shyer. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Trout-fishing in Hot Weather— Breeding Maggots— The Stewart Tackle 
—The Brook is Preserved— The Boys* Revenge— The Old Lady Moth 
— Chased by the Keeper — ^A Lecture — Llynclys PooL 

We have before alluded to the fishing in the brook 
Morda. As the year wore on towards Midsummer, and 
the season for birdsnesting was over, the boys went 
frequently to the banks of this beautiful stream to 
fish for the trout with which it abounded. Ayton and 
Rupert were its most frequent visitors, and filled many 
a basket with spoils from its rippling waters. As the 
water in the brook became lower and clearer, it was 
very difficult for an ordinary angler to kill any fish at 
all in it. As you approached the banks you saw a 
wave of water travelling up a shallow, and caught a 
glimpse of a dark body darting under the over- 
hanging bank, or underneath a tree root, and you knew, 
if you were wise, that it was no use trying to fish in that 
pool for some hours. The fish seemed to have eyes in 
their tails, so wary and difficult of ajpproach were they. 
In the long, blazing hot days of summer it was no 
use attempting to throw a fly there except in the early 
morning, or towards dusk. The wave of the fly rod 
in the air would startle the trout, or you would see 
them just sail up to your fly, and then turn away as if 
they knew all about the sharp bit of steel that pro- 
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truded from thq tail of the tempting' lure. Rupert tried 
the experiment of tipping the hook with a gentle, or 
maggot, or in default of that, with a tiny bit of white 
kid glove. This is a dodge which is very killing indeed 
with roach and dace, and will catch them when nothing 
else will. But with the trout in the Morda it was 
" no go." 

By the way, now we are upon fishing topics, we may 
be pardoned a digression, especially as its object is ta 
teach you how to breed or procure those very tempting 
baits for roach, dace, and trout in clear water — ^gentles. 
If you can do so, buy them at the fishing-tackle 
makers, as it will save you trouble, and the facing a 
disagreeable smell in hot weather. If you have to 
breed them yourselves, however, get a large piece of 
lights or liver, or other offal, and place it in the centre 
of a large pan full of sand, and lay it, not in the sun, 
but in some shady place. The flies will soon lay their 
eggs in the flesh, and in a few days it will be alive with 
maggots. When you wish to use them for fishing, 
shake the largest off into a box full of sand, which will 
scour them, and also make them easy to catch hold of 
when you want to bait with them. If any turn into 
the chrysalis state, when they become red and hard, do 
not throw them away. They will make very tempting 
baits when put on the hook with a white maggot. 

To return, however, to our cool and sparkling brook. 
* Rupert and Ayton caught fish when no one else 
thought of fishing, and with a bait that no one else in 
that neighbourhood would have thought of using on a 
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hot day when the water was low, and that was a clear 
red worm. 

Let us accompany Ayton, one blazing hot Saturday 
afternoon, up the brook, and see how he manages to 
do it. 

He reached the brook hot and panting with his walk, 
and sat down on a rock to rest, while he leisurely put 
his tackle together. The only thing remarkable about 
it is the extreme fineness of the gut lengths at the end 
of his line. He fished with the " Stewart tackle," which 
is made in this way. At the end of the gut is whipped 
a small fly hook. Half an inch above it, another is 
fastened, on the opposite side of the gut. Half an 
inch above this, again, is a third hook turned the same 
way as the lowest In baiting this the top hook is 
hooked through the worm, which is then twisted round 
the gut and hooked on the others. The advantage of 
this tackle is that you need not give any time to a 
trout to pouch the bait, but you can strike the moment 
he lays hold of it. This is a great advantage when 
the trout is biting shyly, as you do not give him time 
to discover his mistake and eject the worm. 

Having baited his hooks and reeled up his line until 
only half a rod's length of it depended from the top 
ring, Ayton crept on his hands and knees to just 
below where the water rushed between two stones in a 
small cascade, and fell into a little pool. He cast his 
bait on to the cascade, and it was borne down into 
the pool, Ayton keeping his line " taut," and not allow- 
ing it to " bag." There was a stoppage of the line, anH 
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a slight quiver that communicated itself to his arm. He 
struck immediately, and landed a nice trout. 

It was no good trying for another in the same pool, 
so he moved upwards, preserving the same amount of 
caution, and using every art to conceal himself from 
the sight of the fish. There was an overhanging bank, 
below which he knew there was a deepish pool. He 
threw his line over the edge of the bank at a guess, not 
even seeing the water. This time there was quite a 
savage tug, and a fight of a few seconds, before he 
landed a beautiful trout of half a pound in weight. 

Then he came to where the brook widened out and 
was very shalk)w. Just in the middle, however, was a 
tiny pool or hollow, where there was a slight eddy. 
Casting right into this, he struck and pulled out a 
troutlet of three ounces. 

So he went on all the afternoon, until he. had half- 
filled a capacious trouting basket. This "shade fish- 
ing," as some people call it, is a most deadly way of 
killing fish, but it needs considerable caution and tact 
to approach the pools without being seen by them. If 
even the tip of your rod be seen, you may fish until 
" the cows come home in the morning " without catch- 
ing a trout It is even important to have no shot on 
your line. The weight of the worm itself will sink it 
sufficiently deep, and the current will carry it naturally 
onwards. 

By seven o'clock Ayton considered he had had 
enough of fishing, for he was not greedy, and he wished 
to leave some for another day ; so as he was then just 
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below the racecourse, he climbed straight up through 
Llanforda woods — and a steep, stiff climb it is to the 
top of the racecourse — ^where he stopped to admire the 
view. Around him was a moor or common, whereon, 
like a huge green snake, the sinuous line of the race- 
course swept in large curves. Far down to the 
eastward the fair plains, rich woods, and gleaming 
waters of Shropshire, Cheshire, and the neighbour- 
ing counties were spread out like a map, the win- 
dows of distant farmhouses and cottages, blazing 
brightly with the reflected beams of the westering sun, 
and shewing the position of houses that to the un- 
assisted eye would have been invisible. To the west- 
ward, the rugged hills of Wales, in their brown and 
purple grandeur, rose one above the other. From 
the woods around, the soft coo of the ringdove spoke 
of peace and security. It was a fair scene — there are 
few fairer in England perhaps, and none dearer to us, 
whose memory often dwells upon it through the halo 
of the past. 

This will be the place to tell of an adventure which 
Jones and Rupert had on the Morda, or, as we should 
more correctly call it, a poaching expedition. It hap- 
pened two years afterwards, but as we shall not men- 
tion the Morda again, it may as well be told here. 

This brook, which for generations had been fished in 
by the Oswestry anglers, was suddenly closed to the 
public. Its waters were preserved, and none might fish 
there save some two or three favoured ones. Keepers 
were on the watch to warn any one off who was seen 
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approaching with a rod in his hand. It was said 
that the owner, riding one day across the brook, saw 
some boys groping for trout. This aroused his ire, 
and for the fault of a few the sport of many was 
destroyed. Whether this was the cause or not, the 
boys found their fishing cut off, and instantly called an 
indignation meeting at the Island Home. 

"To think of a man who has more rivers and fish- 
ings than he knows what to do with, shutting up a poor 
little brook, in which he or his friends will never fish, 
is " 

Ayton's silence was more expressive than words. 

Jones grimly pointed to a " cleeching net," upreared 
against the wall. It was one which Rupert and he had 
made between them. In shape it was like an immense 
landing net, with the top of the ring flat. They used 
it for catching small roach for pike-baits in the brick 
pools at Middleton. Mounted on the end of a strong 
pole, it was thrust suddenly down upon a clump of 
weeds or under the bank, and surprised any small fish 
which might be lying there. 

Jones said, " What do you say to taking that net off 
the ring and making a two-pole net of it ? We can 
load one part of the edge with lead for the bottom. 
Then we can cut two sticks out of the hedge to 
attach to the sides. Then we can surround a tree 
root with it and poke the fish out with another 
stick and catch them in the net. We will have our 
revenge so." 

** The very thing," cried Rupert. 
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"I'll have nothing to do with it," said Ayton. 
" You'll get us all before the magistrates before long." 

" Jones and I will do it, and bring you a pretty lot 
of fish home," said Rupert. 

The idea was carried out. Rupert wrapped the net 
round his body, under his jacket, and they went along 
Penyllan lane, and struck the Morda a field or two 
below Llunamaine. Jones cut a couple of straight hazel 
sticks for the sides of the net, and a stouter one with 
which to oust the trout from their holes. They got 
under the bridge to put their poaching machine in 
order. 

"Look," said Jones. "Here are scores of huge 
brown moths clustered on the stones of the bridge. 
What are they.? What monsters they are. Let us 
catch some for Wilson. By Jove, Tm almost afraid 
of touching them. They look like a lot of ghouls or 
vampires hanging here." 

They easily secured about a dozen, and when they 
got home Wilson told them they were of a species of 
moth called " The Old Lady," and that they were very 
fond of settling during the day-time on the underside of 
the roofs of boat-houses, and under bridges, or any 
erections by the waterside. The net being put to- 
gether, the boys entered the water and tried first of all 
under a tree root One of them held the net round the 
root, and the other poked away until the frightened 
fish darted out and were caught in the net. They 
were very successful, and caught seven from that one 
pool. 
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Proceeding up the stream they caught several more, 
one a pound and a quarter in weight 

At last, Rupert pulled Jones down under the shelter 
of the banlc, saying in a whisper, "Just our luck. 
There's a keeper walking along yonder hedge not fifty 
yards off. I don't think he has seen us. Lie still." 

The keeper had not seen them, but he came across 
the field towards their hiding-place with the intention 
of crossing the brook. Just, therefore, as Wade and 
Jones were congratulating themselves that all danger 
was over, they heard a few rapid steps, and then saw 
the figure of the keeper in the air above them as he 
jumped the brook. He was not less startled than they 
were, and slipping as he landed, he fell forward on his 
face. They seized the opportunity, and dropping their 
net, scrambled up the bank and set off at racing pace, 
separating according to their usual tactics, and event- 
ually getting clear away with the fish, although Jones, 
whom the keeper had followed, had a near squeak for it 

Mr Jones somehow got to hear of this adventure, and 
paying a sudden visit to the Island Home when Rupert 
was there, he gave them both a sound lecture upon the 
folly and impropriety of wilfully running into what 
might easily prove to be very serious scrapes. 

They richly deserved the lecture, and as they felt 
themselves older, and not mere boys, and were in the 
main very sensible lads, they profited by his advice, 
and this was the last of any trespassing over the 
boundary ordained by Acts of Parliament. 

We have not space to describe the constantly varying 
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adventures, fishing excursions, and country rambles, 
which made the two or three years that the club 
existed as a whole, so happy and healthy. We would 
willingly have devoted a chapter to Llynclys pool, and 
the fishing that was to be had there ; but we dare not, 
for we have still much to write of that we hope you will 
like to read. 

Llynclys pool is three miles from Oswestry, on the 
Llanymynech Road. It is a good sized pool, circular 
in shape, and supposed to be unfathomable. It 
certainly is of very great depth, and harbours some 
immense pike. The story goes that there was once a 
palace on the site of the pool, but, on account of some 
naughty deeds of the owner thereof, an earthquake rent 
the ground, and the palace disappeared, the pool taking 
its place. There have been some who solemnly aver 
that on clear days they have actually seen the tops of 
chimneys far down beneath the surface; but their 
testimony has been rather shaken by the too eager 
corroboration of others, who say that not only have 
they seen the chimneys, but also the smoke coming out 
of them! 

The School Field Club obtained a general leave to 
fish in Llynclys pool from the owner, Mr Kinchant, a 
courteous gentleman, who is now dead. 

The pool, we understand, is now strictly preserved by 
the present owner. 

Afloat in an old punt on this pool, the boys often 
enjoyed capital sport among the perch and roach, catch- 
ing occasionally a pike or bream. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Manymyncch Hill— Butterfly-hunting— -The Silver-washed Fritillary — 
The "Incline"— The Ogo's Cave— Exploration— Porthywaen— But- 
terfly-net — Collecting-box — A Colony of Bats. 

Midsummer had come, and the season fqr eggs was 
over. Wilson, however, was in his glory. The season 
was warm' and sunny, and moths and butterflies were 
unusually plentiful. On holiday afternoons he scoured 
the country round with his butterfly net. In the 
warm, still evenings he roamed about the lanes, armed 
with a dark lantern in addition to his net, which he 
used to turn on suddenly at old palings or trunks of 
trees, and pick up the moths the light revealed. Often, 
also, you might see him perched on a lamp-post on 
some road leading into the country, diligently striving 
to catch the moths that were attracted by the light. In 
this way he made many additions to his collection. 

One Saturday afternoon, the whole force of the club 
accompanied him upon a butterfly-hunting expedition 
to Llanymynech Hill. They went to Llanymynech by 
train, and then walked along some pretty lanes to the 
foot of the hill. 

In these lanes Wilson captured several of the pretty 
red. Small Heath butterfly, and also a few of the 
Lai^e Heath butterfly, A little further on, where 
one side of the lane was a perpendicular rock, two or 
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three specimens of the handsome Wall butterfly were 
added to his collecting box. This butterfly derives its 
name from its habit of constantly sitting on the bare 
stones of a wall or a rock. 

At the foot of the hill, on a sort of hillock, where the 
ground was thickly covered with hillside vegetation, and 
within a space of two hundred yards either way, they 
discovered the Argynnis Paphia, or Silver -Washed 
Fritillary, in thousands. There was no diflisulty in 
catching four or five in the net at once. This butterfly 
is a large and handsome one, and is very local in its 
habits. This particular spot at the foot of Llanymynech 
Hill has been its habitat for many years, and it is 
the only spot in the whole country-side where it is 
found. It keeps to this circumscribed spot so religiously 
that very few stragglers are found even fifty yards away 
from this hillock. 

The boys now went to the foot of the " incline " down 
which the stones from the limestone quarries at the top 
of the hill are carried. A double line of railway runs 
from the foot of the quarries to the bottom of the hill, 
at an incline which it would be very difficult to walk up 
without going upon one's hands and knees. A waggon 
loaded with stones is sent down this at a great speed, 
and by a rope from it, passing around a " drum," or 
wheel, at the top, and attached to a waggon which has 
previously descended the incline and been unloaded, 
draws such empty waggon up to the top, where it is 
loaded, and in its turn draws up the other one. 

The boys took their seats in the empty waggon, and 
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were drawn up to the top in a much more expeditious 
manner than climbing would have been. 

After pausing to look at the immense quarries which 
are eating the hill away, they turned to the left, and 
skirted the quarries, climbing up a steep slope of rock 
to the top of the hill, from whence they had a splendid 
view. They could see the Tanat running into the 
Vimiew, the Vimiew, gleaming like a thread of silver^ 
winding in and out and finally joining the Severn in 
the blue distance; the canal, too, was plainly visible, 
and the four streams of water intersecting the rich plain, 
heightened the beauty of the landscape to an extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Leaving the hill top, they next came to a gloomy- 
looking cavern in the side of an elevation. This was 
the entrance to the famous " Ogo's cave." The boys had 
provided themselves with candles in order to explore 
its depths. Entering the dirty, damp, and dripping 
cavern, they lit their candles, and dived into a very 
narrow passage that led from the further end of the 
cavern into unknown depths. They groped their way 
along devious paths, wet and dirty, narrow and low, 
with that delight which boys experience in any sort of 
adventure, however disagreeable. 

Now and then they came to a sort of chamber where 
they could stand upright, but some places were very 
low indeed: Rupert and Jones ventured into one low, 
narrow passage, where they had to crawl on their 
stomachs, without any possibility of turning, and when 
the passage finally came to an end without getting any 
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wider, they had to wriggle back feet foremost — a very 
uncomfortable and difficult mode of progression, or 
retrogression rather. Their jackets would catch on the 
stones and curl up over their heads, impeding their 
progress materially. 

The " cave " is an old Roman copper mine, and is 
not due to natural causes, and there are numerous 
legends concerning subterranean passages reaching to 
enormous distances, and having an outlet into some 
fortified farm-house or fort, or to Oswestry Castle, 
six miles away, or some other equally impossible 
place. 

There are many more recent mines, which have been 
sunk in the effort to obtain copper, on the hill, and as 
these old shafts are not fenced in, they are very 
dangerous. Their stone-walled sides are the habitats 
of numerous ferns, from the delicate maiden-hair to the 
broad single leaf, or frond, of the hart's-tongue fern, and 
the rough scale fern. 

The boys gained nothing by their exploration of the 
cave, but made themselves into a very g^eat mess with 
mud and water, and, through incautiously turning 
around in one of the chambers without noting the 
particular hole through which they had entered, they 
lost themselves, and wandered about in sore trepida- 
tion for a considerable time, trying this passage and 
that, ere they hit upon the right one. 

Emerging from the cave into the dazzling light of the 

day, they walked along the hill, past the rifle range, to 

the rocks above Porthywaen, capturing several blue and 

L 
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Small Copper butterflies, and seeing plenty of the 
common Meadow Brown, that dingiest of butterflies. 

Whenever they came upon a patch of thistles and 
nettles, they would see and capture the brilliant-hued 
Peacock butterfly, and the handsome Red Admiral. 

Wilson's net was made of green gajuze, stretched upon 
a cane bent in a circular form, and with the ends fitting 
into a Y shaped ferule, the larger or lower end of which 
fitted on to the end of an ordinary walking-stick. This 
net could easily be taken to pieces. The net could be 
rolled up and put into the pocket, the cane tied along 
the stick, and, thus packed, the net could /be carried 
without attracting the attention of the country boobies, 
who are apt to think one very mad when they see one 
rushing frantically after a butterfly on a hot day. The 
entomologist must not be thin-skinned, or he will not 
be very happy in following his hobby. He must 
be content to be often deemed a harmless sort of 
lunatic. 

For storing the butterflies he caught, Wilson had a 
square wooden box like a sandwich case, lined inside 
with thin cork. When he caught a butterfly, after 
having killed it with a pinch on the thorax, he passed 
a pin through its thorax and pinned it to the cork, 
where it remained in safety until he got home. In the 
next chapter we shall describe how Wilson makes his 
collection, and preserves it when made. 

Descending the rocks they passed an old tree with an 
inviting looking hole half way up its trunk. From the 
force of habit, and not in the hope of finding a nest at 
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that season of the year, Rupert climbed up to it and 
looked in. He drew hastily back and exclaimed : — 

" Phew ! what a stench. It smells as if there were 
hundreds of mice in here." 

He broke off a branch and poked it into the hole. 
A large bat flew out. This made him look more 
closely in. He saw numbers of bats hanging to the 
inside of the tree, heads downwards, with their wings 
folded around them, and fast asleep. 

" Here is a regular colony of bats. I want one or 
two to preserve. Lend me your net, Wilson." 

" No, thank you. The bats swarm with lice, and I 
don't want to get any into my net. Take this switch 
and knock them down as they come out." 

Rupert did so, and after " kicking up a bobbery " in 
the hollow with a stick, the bats, to the number of at 
least forty, came out in rapid succession, and flew 
swiftly and aimlessly about in the bright sunshine. 
Rupert knocked down two or three as they flew 
out. There are several species of English bats, and 
this was the largest. The bats were a reddish brown 
in colour, and were, as Wilson had said, swarming 
with Kce. Rupert, however, wrapped the dead ones in 
his handkerchief, and, while pretending to put the 
bundle into his own pocket, slipped it on the sly into 
Jones* coat pocket, which bulged out in a tempting 
manner. Jones did not discover what sort of burden 
he was carrying until near Oswestry, when he was very 
wroth, and vowed all sorts of vengeance against 
Rupert 
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Before they left, it was arranged that they should 
take an early opportunity of inspecting Wilson's collec- 
tion, and of learning something about entomology. 

" Look here," said Jones. " Why should not Wilson 
write a paper upon entomology, and read it at the 
Island Home } That's what the regular field clubs do, 
and I don't see why we should not follow their 
example." 

This proposal met with hearty support, and Wilson 
willingly promised to open the ball with a paper upon 
his favourite hobby. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Wilson's Paper upon Entomology — How to Catch, Breed, and Preserve 

Butterflies and Moths. 

Upon the evening when Wilson was to read his paper 
upon entomology there was a full muster of the club at 
the Island Home. Jones was elected to the chair, and 
immediately called upon " the lecturer " to stand for- 
ward. Wilson stood up and pulled a roll of paper out 
of his pocket, which he smoothed out and laid on the 
table before him. He had bestowed considerable pains 
upon his essay, and it was with some pardonable pride 
that he began : — 

"Gentlemen, — The subject of the paper I am 
about to read to you is Entomology, a study to which 
I am very partial. My hobby, however, does not 
extend to the collection of beetles and other insects 
which do not come under the denomination of butter- 
flies or moths, or, as they are scientifically termed, Z^- 
pidopterUy a word derived from two Greek words, XiT/;, 
a scale, and vr%pov^ a wing. It may excite your surprise 
that insects having such soft and downy wings should 
be called scaly-winged, but an examination with a 
microscope, as I will shew you after the conclusion of 
this paper, will prove that the dust which seems to 
cover the wings of butterflies and moths is in reality 
•omposed of scales or feathers of varying and very 
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beautiful forms, overlapping each other in exactly the 
same manner as the scales of a fish or the feathers of a 
bird. All moths and butterflies, however, are not thus 
adorned. There are some species of moths called the 
Clearwing moths, the wings of which are as clear as a 
wasp's, and uninitiated eyes would take them to be 
some sort of fly rather than a moth. Butterflies and 
moths have four wings, and from the mouth proceeds a 
long spiral sucker or tubular tongue with which the 
insect rifles the flowers of their sweets. 

" All butterflies fly in the daytime, and moths, with 
some exceptions, fly by night. The most beautiful 
and singular of those moths which fly by day is the 
Humming-bird moth, a large moth with a very long 
sucker. It flies with great rapidity, and when it hovers 
over a flower its wings move with such rapidity as to be 
scarcely visible, and you seem to see a sort of shadow 
pass before you rather than an insect. As a rule, 
butterflies are more gaily coloured than the moths^ 
but some moths have very gaudy colours indeed. The 
tiger moth, for instance, the caterpillar of which, by 
the way, is that large, black, hairy one which is so 
common in our gardens, and is often called the * woolly 
bear.' 

" There is, however, one unfailing mode by which to 
distinguish a butterfly from a moth. The antennae or 
horns, two of which you see attached to the insect's 
head, have always in the case of the butterfly a knob at 
their tips ; those of the moth have not. 

" When butterflies are at rest they sit with their wings 
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upright, meeting over the back. Moths, on the con- 
trary, fold their wings parallel with their bodies, with 
one or two exceptions. 

'*The first stage of lepidopteral life is the egg. 
This is laid in such a position that the caterpillar, when 
hatched, is close to the food suitable for it, which is 
generally some plant or tree, but sometimes, as in the 
case of the ordinary Clothes moth, some fabric less 
luscious than green leaves. At frequent intervals the 
caterpillar changes its skin, for although the caterpillar 
grows very rapidly, and eats his own weight of leaves in 
a day, his skin does not grow, and when it has become 
too tight for him, he goes off his feed, and is apparently 
unwell for a day or two, then the skin splits at the neck, 
and the caterpillar walks out of it clad in a new and 
looser skin, which he forthwith proceeds to fill as tight 
as the previous one. 

"When the caterpillar is full grown it changes into 
the chrysalis or pupa. It chooses a quiet spot, and 
attaches itself to its resting-place with the silk which it 
spins, ' humps * itself up, and finally the skin splits at 
the neck, and is wriggled off the chrysalis. The 
chrysalis has no power of motion, save that it can 
wriggle its tail a little if you touch it. The caterpillars 
of many moths spin themselves a silken * cocoon,' and, 
snugly covered with this, they turn into the pupa state. 
This brown, hard object is the cocoon of an Oak Eggar 
moth, and you can hear the chrysalis rattle within ; the 
moth should have been out before this, but I expect it 
is dead. 
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"Very many caterpillars burrow into the earth to 
turn into the pupa state. 

" After some weeks', or months' time, according to the 
habits of each particular insect, the chrysalis becomes 
stiff and dry, the colours of the wings of the perfect 
insect can be dimly seen through it, then it cracks at 
the larger end, and the imago or perfect insect crawls 
out. At first its wings are wet and crumpled. It 
crawls to some point where its wings will have room to 
hang down. If you watch it then, you will see its 
wings expand every minute, until they get to their full 
size, and dry and harden, when the insect is ready for 
flight. 

" The caterpillar has many dangers to undergo, but 
none worse than the ichneumon fly. This is a black 
little fly with a long spike for a tail. This spike it 
drives into the body of the unfortunate caterpillar, and 
each time it does so it deposits an egg in the quivering 
flesh ; the caterpillar winces, but goes on with his eat- 
ing. In a short time the eggs are hatched into 
ravenous little maggots, which eat away the flesh of 
the living caterpillar, which at last succumbs and dies ; 
the maggots turn into pupae, and finally emerge as 
tiny black flies from the body of their victim. 

"There are sixty-six species of English butterflies, 
and between two and three thousand species of English 
moths. It is impossible for me to give you any idea of 
the characteristics and beauty of butterflies and moths, 
by description merely. It is suflicient to say that every 
day I discover new beauties. The study seems endless. 
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and one can never get tired of it, because one can never 
get to the end of it. 

" I will now simply give some practical directions for 
collecting and preserving moths and butterflies. 

" The first way is by the net, and most butterflies have 
to be caught in this way, unless they are bred. You 
have seen my butterfly net. When I catch a butterfly 
I kill it instantly by pinching its thorax between my 
finger and thumb. In my pocket I have a box, lined 
with cork. I stick a very fine pin, made purposely 
for entomological purposes, through the thorax, and 
fix the insect to the cork until I get home. Then 
I proceed to mount it. I have several pieces of cork 
with small grooves cut in them. I pin the butterfly to a 
piece of cork, the body resting in a groove. I then 
extend the wings by means of a pin, and lay them out, 
fair and square, on the cork, retaining them in their 
places by the pressure of bits of card stretched across 
them, and pinned down. When the insect is quite dry 
and stiff", it may be removed and pinned in its proper 
place in the cabinet, the drawers in which should be 
lined with cork, neatly covered with white paper. The 
drawers should be glazed. Of course you should 
endeavour to classify your captures according to a 
regular system. 

" Moths may also be captured with the net on warm, 
still evenings, when there will generally be plenty 
about ; or by sugaring trees, as you have witnessed. 
They may also be attracted by light. I capture a good 
many in this way. The window of my bed-room looks 
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out upon the garden. I draw my blind up, and open 
the window as wide as it will go. The lamp is lit on 
the table, and by-and-by the moths come in, often in 
great numbers, and I capture them with my net as they 
fly about the room. 

"Another way is by looking closely along the 
sheltered side of old wooden palings or stone walls. 
Many a moth have I found quietly sitting in such 
places, fast asleep. So insensible to pain are they that 
you may stick a pin through them, and put them in 
your box, and they will not move until evening comes, 
and then they will flutter their wings and try to fly 
away. 

"I find the best way of killing large and thick- 
bodied moths is by dipping a pin into oxalic acid and 
piercing the thorax with it, when the moths die 
instantly. 

" There is another mode of capturing moths, which is 
so singular that perhaps you will scarcely credit it. It 
is by using the female to attract the male. If, for 
instance, you take an oak Eggar moth (a female) just 
fresh from the chrysalis, and put her into a box pierced 
with small holes, and then put that box on the garden 
seat in the middle of the day, in a short time the box 
will be surrounded by male Oak Eggars trying to effect 
an entrance. I have caught seven in one afternoon, 
although the moth is not common hereabouts, and 
some of them must have come considerable distances. 

"It is only some moths which have this power of 
attraction to such an extent. What the power is, or 
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what senses are affected by it, no one can tell. Is it 
possible that the moth can hear, or see, or smell at 
such a distance ? When the female has once received 
the attentions of a male, her power ceases, and no males 
will come near her. 

" Another way of collecting moths is by digging for 
pupae. In the winter time, if you take a trowel and dig 
at the foot of a tree or bush, you will not fail to unearth 
several chrysalides or pupae. If you keep these in earth, 
in a box, they will in due time turn «nto moths. 

"The most interesting way, however, of obtaining 
butterflies and moths is by breeding them from the 
caterpillar state. I have bred great numbers, and have 
derived great interest and amusement from watching 
the various habits of the little creatures. A breeding- 
cage is best constructed in the following manner : — 

" Get an old deal box, about two feet in height and 
depth, and two feet six inches in length. For the lid 
substitute glass. Bore several small holes through the 
wood to ensure ventilation, and at the back have a 
small door that will just admit the arm when opened. 
In the middle have a zinc box, about six inches deep 
and nine inches square, with a lid perforated with holes. 
This is to contain water, and the holes are to admit the 
stems of the plants on which the caterpillars feed. Fill 
up on either side of this box with fine, soft earth, which 
should not be allowed to become dry and dusty. This 
is for the accommodation of those caterpillars that 
burrow in the earth to become pupae. 

" Give your caterpillars plenty of fresh green food, of 
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the kind on which they live, and you will have no diffi- 
culty in rearing them up in the way they should go, 
until they become the perfect insect. 

" The caterpillars are, of course, obtained by diligent 
search among the various plants on which they feed. 

" I have now come to the end of my paper, and I 
hope I have not wearied you." 

Wjlson sat down amidst great and genuine applause. 

Soon after he had commenced to read, Mr Jones him- 
self had made his appearance in the Island Home, and 
he complimented Wilson very warmly upon the capital 
paper which he had written. He continued : " My son 
wished me to read a geological paper to you this even- 
ing, and I have brought one with me which I hope will 
prove interesting to you. Shall I read it 1 " 

" Oh, please do, Mr Jones," w^as the universal cry of 
the boys. 

Mr Jones settled himself comfortably in a chair, drew 
the lamp towards him, and read as follows : 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

How I became a Geologist." 



(< 



"My recollection of the first day of July 1839, ^s very 
distinct. It was on a Monday. In the morning of 
that day I was busy amusing myself by sinking two 
miniature coal-pits in a field near the house in which I 
lived. In the afternoon I went to reed work for the 
first time, and my little coal-pits were never finished. 
But the desire to know what was underground, which 
led me as a boy to amuse myself by sinking coal-pits, 
never left me, and it was destined shortly to receive an 
impulse in a direction which produced good results. 
About that time Messrs. Chambers began to issue, in 
weekly numbers, their Information for the People. Out 
of my little pocket-money I bought a number week by 
week, and I shall never forget the delight with which I 
read the one which treated of Geology. A new world 
sprang from beneath my feet, peopled with strange 
and wondrous things. I learned that the sands and 
gravels, the rocks of lime, and coal, and slate, and chalk, 
were not thrown about the surface or underneath the 
ground, anyhow, but that they lay reclining one upon 
and against the other, like a row of books leaning 
against one end of a shelf in a library, or across a table. 
I also learned that they lay in a regular order, which 
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was never reversed, except when by some local convul- 
sion they had been turned topsy-turvy, which is some- 
times the case. For example, suppose we think of 
twelve volumes of books as representing twelve 'for- 
mations' or groups of rocks, volume the first would 
always lie at the bottom. The sixth would never be 
found lying next to the ninth volume. There might 
now and then be a gap ; we might have to skip from 
volume the fifth to volume the tenth, but even then we 
should know that somewhere or other the volumes that 
should intervene would be seen coming up from under- 
neath volume the tenth. What interested me most, 
however, was to learn that in all these different rocks 
there were to be found the remains of creatures which 
once grew and swam in the sea, and lived upon the 
land, and which had been buried and preserved in the 
sand of the ocean, and the mud of the river or lake, 
which now had become hardened into stone. I do not 
mean to say that creatures of every kind could be 
found in every rock, because fishes, for example, had 
not begun to live until a good many of the earliest 
rocks had been formed. Strange to say, it did not 
occur to me that any of these things could be found 
near my own home. I thought of them as some far-off 
wonders, which only people who had time to travel, 
and means to travel with, could go and see. Some 
time afterwards, in the course of my reading, I came 
upon Sir Charles Lyell's 'Principles of Geology.' In 
this book, besides the elucidation of the general prin- 
ciples of the science, there is a good deal of reference 
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made to the fossils which are discovered in the newer 
rocks and clays of the earth's surface, and to shells 
which have been found in them. The thought now 
occurred to me, * There may be shells in the clay 
round about here/ So I visited all the neighbouring 
brick-yards, with their clay-pits, on a search after fossil 
shells. My search was, however, fruitless, because these 
clays were of a different kind and age from those of 
which Sir Charles had written. On one of these visits 
I said to a workman, ' Do you ever find shells in this 
clay.^* 'Never,* he replied; 'but in the mottled rock 
at Treflach there are plenty.' This was news I was 
glad to hear. On a bright morning in the early spring, 
not long after this, I was bound, with a companion, to 
the * mottled rock,' as the workman had called it. Our 
route lay across valleys, which were opening out from 
the narrow glens which threaded their way amidst the 
mountains of Wales into the rich and wide-spread plains 
of England. At that time, however, the beauties of the 
landscape were but little thought of, so eager were we 
to reach the scene of our intended explorations. An 
hour s brisk walk took us thither. It was a range of 
quarries, which extended for about half a mile, and they 
were worked in the mountain or carboniferous lime- 
stone. In them there were presented to our view the 
various beds of stone and shale in many aspects. Here 
a wide-spread surface of rock which formed the floor of 
the quarry, and there the broken edges of the beds of 
rock, and of the crumbling shale which lay between. 
** We had provided ourselves with a hammer a-piece 
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— not very scientific in appearance, I fear — and a bag, 
less scientific still. It was a huge wallet, having an 
opening in the middle, and a deep receptacle at each 
end. We soon fell to work, by looking closely into the 
rubbish heaps and at the broken edges of the beds of 
rock. To this day I sacredly keep the first fossil I 
found on that occasion. It was a nice specimen of 
coral, made up of a great number of hair-like tubes,, 
arranged in layers one above the other. I will not 
trouble you with the scientific names of the things, but I 
can tell you we found a great many. There were shells 
whose valves lay one in the other, presenting the appear- 
ance of the moon in her first quarter; shells nicely 
ribbed from back to front ; and shells with the pearly 
shining hue they had when living things dwelt within 
them. Corals, too, in rich profusion, some of them like 
a cluster of stone flowers, others like so many miniature 
drinking cups, and some spread out over the surface of 
the rock like a lady's tatting of strange device. There 
were other curious fragments of a shiny blue and black 
colour, which I have since found to be fragments of the 
teeth and scales of fishes. 

"Besides the hammers, chisels, and wallet, we had 
taken something to eat with us. For let me caution 
those of you who may hereafter venture on a geo- 
logical excursion, that geologizing is very hungry 
work. Such we found it to be then, so that we were 
nothing loth towards midday to sit down on a ledge of 
rock and refresh our inner man. All our surroundings 
helped in that hour to make us feel happier than kings. 
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It was, as I have said, a bright day of the early spring. 
The snow had not yet melted from off the higher peaks 
of the Berwyn mountains, which, like a miniature 
range of Alps of virgin whiteness, bounded the distant 
prospect. Around us were scattered old sea shells. 
Old sea corals branched out on the walls of rock, and 
formed dome-shaped masses on the floor of the quarry. 
It was a new world to us, though one so old in itself 

" Our wallet was by this time well stored with the 
choicer fossils, but we had pockets in which we could 
stow a few more. So after dinner we set to work 
again ; and as the evening was closing in, we were seen 
A^nding our way homewards, well ballasted with fossils 
in the wallet, and pockets well distended. I have had 
very many pleasant days since then, and I have often 
attained the summit of geological bliss, as I have sat 
hammering strange remains of former life out of their 
casing of rock ; but I do not think that I have ever 
known a pleasanter excursion, nor have I ever experi- 
enced so intense a delight as I did on that spring day 
so long ago. 

" But having got the fossils, what was I to do with 
them } How could I tell their names ? Had they any 
names ? Had anybody ever seen the like before } 
Here was a difficulty. There were then no cheap 
manuals and popular magazines of the science to which 
an enquiring youth might look, or in which he might 
ask a question ; nor any cheap book about the old s^a 
shells and corals from the mountain limestone — at }6ast 
that I knew of There was nothing for it but to wait. 

M 
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I could, however, wash and scrub the fossils. I could 
then affix to them labels on which was written the 
name of the place where I found them. This I did, 
and waited for the rest. After a few more visits to the 
place, I began to theorise a little, in this way : — I knew 
that there was a similar limestone hill six miles to the 
south of the quarries, with which I had become familiar, 
and also others at distances of three, five, eight, and 
twelve miles to the north. I also remembered that a 
bold headland of limestone projected, into the sea 
further north still. So I inferred that there was a con- 
tinuous band of limestone stretching north and south, 
the beds of which usually dipped or inclined downwards 
to the east. And then I remembered how there were 
coal pits here and there along this distance to the east 
of the limestones. I concluded therefore, that the coal 
measures followed the course of the limestone lying 
above it, all of which I afterwards found to be correct; 
though I found out, in addition, that between the two 
there lay a great thickness of sandstones which were 
called Millstone Grit. I used at that time to go very 
frequently to the gravel pit which you well know, 
where I could see all the different layers of sand, gravel, 
and stones. I asked myself many questions about this 
deposit, such as. Where did the stones come from? 
How did they get there } How was it there were so 
many different layers.? with many similar questions. 
At last, when I had answered all these inquiries as well 
as I could to my own satisfaction, I wrote an account of 
the whole affair, and sent it to the local newspaper. 
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This account fell into the hands of a gentleman who 
had for a long time been a geologist, though one work- 
ing alone. He came to see me, took me to bis house, 
and there he showed me many more fossils from the 
limestone, and, what was more to the purpose, a good 
number of them were nafned and nicely arranged. He 
had also many nice fossils from rocks older than the 
limestone. We then began to take walks together, first 
exploring one quarry and then another, I, all the while, 
accumulating fossils, which my new friend helped me to 
name. 

" One day my friend confided to me as a secret the 
information that he was going to try to establish a 
"Naturalists' Field Club" for the district, after the 
fashion of the Woolhope Field Club, which was one of 
the earliest associations of the kind. Soon after, he 
accomplished his design, and I was admitted one of its 
earliest members. 

" Now, this Field Club proved of very great advantage 
to me in several ways. There was, to begin with, the 
pleasant and stimulating companionship of those whose 
tastes were similar to my own. Then there were the 
excursions we made together to different localities, 
under the guidance of those who knew those localities 
best That which was perhaps the greatest advantage 
to me was access to the books — ^some of which were 
necessarily very expensive — which w6re bought with 
our united subscriptions. I now began to study my 
fossils in good earnest, with the aid of such books as 
Phillips* "Description of the Mountain Limestone of 
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Yorkshire," Murchison*s " Siluria," and Sedgewick and 
McCoy's •' Palaeozoic Rocks and Fossils," which was a 
very valuable book for the neighbourhood. Then we 
began to take the volumes of the Palaeontographical 
Society, a society in London that publishes a guinea 
volume every year, in which some particular group or 
groups of fossils are very minutely described and 
abundantly illustrated. I made many mistakes at first, 
because many of the fossils were very much alike, and I 
did not always understand the description, but by-and- 
by I got them into something like order. I kept those 
from each formation separate from the rest. I divided 
them into their great natural divisions. Plants, Zoo- 
phyta, MoUusca, Articulata, and Vertebrata. Then I 
became wise enough to separate them into their families, 
these into their genera, these again into species, and, at 
last, even those into their varieties. This was work for 
the winter. Then in the summer, sometimes in the early 
morning, oftener in the long light evenings, and now and 
then in a long holiday snatched from business (whose 
cares had now begun to press upon me), I made explora- 
tions out of doors for myself, confining vay inquiries now 
to a certain valley or hill, then to a group of strata, all 
the while carefully putting down all I saw and did in a 
note-book. For there was another advantage that I 
derived from my connection with the Field Club, which 
was this : After we had disposed of the dinner, for 
which we were always ready on the days of our excur- 
sions, it was customary for one and another of the 
members to read a paper on some subject in which he 
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had been interested. After a time I ventured to read a 
paper descriptive of the geological structure of a beautiful 
little valley in Wales. It so happened that the meeting 
at which I read my paper was one at which several Field 
Clubs from a distance had united with us for a joint 
excursion. This enlarged my acquaintance with scien- 
tific men, and it led to my receiving letters from some 
of them offering, among other things, to exchange fossils 
from the strata in their neighbourhood, for some of 
those I had mentioned in my paper. This was very 
acceptable to me. I had already collected more fossils 
from my own district than I wanted, whilst I had little 
or no knowledge of those which were found in the 
newer geological formation. It was, therefore, very 
agreeable to me to receive a good many nice fossils, all 
named and described, from these. 

" Thus my collection of fossils grew and still grows, 
although I am not over eager to accumulate specimens. 
For a mere collector of fossils may be no more of a 
geologist than a mere collector of postage stamps may 
therefore be a philosopher ; and I often make a geolo- 
gical excursion without bringing home a single fossil. 
Now and then I have been able to write descriptions of 
something unnoticed before in the geology of my dis- 
trict, and this has led me into a correspondence with 
many scientific men, whose letters are always welcome, 
I can generally tell these " Notes in G." when they are 
placed on my breakfast table, and I always open them 
first. 

" Should any boy think that he would like to be a 
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geologist, that is, I mean in addition to, and secondary 
to, the ordinary work and business of his life, and as a 
means of employing his leisure time, he will see, from 
what I have said, that there are no very great difficul- 
ties in the way of his beginning. Indeed, with such a 
hand-book as Mr Page's " Text-Book of Geology for 
Beginners," and with cheap and good scientific maga- 
zines, he may begin with greater advantages than I did. 
He will want a few requisites — a good pair of legs, and 
a willingness to use them ; a brave and patient heart ; a 
hammer — the kind must depend upon the sort of rocks 
he works at ; a pocket microscope, which he can get for 
a few shillings at any respectable optician's ; a cheap 
pocket compass; after a while an instrument (which I 
could tell him how to make for himself) to determine 
the dip or inclination of the strata ; and a stout leather 
bag. Thus equipped, let him go straightway to the 
nearest quarries. There let him look diligently in the 
strata, and also in the rubbish heaps (which are often 
the likeliest places), for fossils. Then let him take a 
sketch, however rough, of the quarry, noting down what 
sort of rocks there are, as to colour, thickness, and hard- 
ness, how many different kinds there are in all. Let 
him pause sometimes to take a long, good look at the 
features of the landscape, until they become familiar to 
him. When he comes back he should write down all 
he has seen, and especially whatever has puzzled him, 
neatly into a book, into which he should also transfer 
any sketches he may have made. 

" He may now arrange his fossils. If he is at a loss 
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for a cabinet in which to put them, and cannot affdrd to 
buy one, I will tell him how he can make one very 
cheaply. Get a moderate sized packing-case with a lid, 
from a draper's shop ; set it on one end like a cupboard ; 
put a pair of hinges to the lid, which will thus form a 
door; nail some strips of wood, about two or three 
inches apart, on each side, for shelves to slide upon ; 
make some shelves out of thin wood, or get a tinsmith 
to make you some out of thin sheet iron, with the sides 
and ends turned up about half an inch ; paint it all 
over ; put a label on the outside stating what formation 
the fossils come from, and it will be complete. Then, 
to keep the fossils separate from each other, he can 
make out of cardboard square boxes about half an inch 
deep, and of various sizes, like the lids of pin and button 
boxes. A bottle of gum, a brush, pen, ink, and paper, 
and, if he can get it, a geological map of the district in 
which he lives, which will cost about 3s. 6d., and his 
apparatus and materials will be complete." 

Mr Jones ceased reading and looked blandly at the 
boys. They thanked him very much, and asked him if 
he would repeat the favour upon a future occasion. He 
smiled, and said that he would if he could find some- 
thing worth saying. 

On a future occasion he read to them the paper con- 
tained in the following chapter ; and as we are upon 
geological matters, we will give you the paper now 
instead of in its proper sequence. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"Old Oswestry Gravel Pit." 

"Old Oswestry gravel pit is an excavation from 
seventy to eighty yards long, and from eighty to a 
hundred feet deep. We may travel far and not meet 
with such another section of the loose, stony skin of our 
globe as the one to be seen at Old Oswestry. 

" On our right hand are heaps of large stones, and on 
our left hand heaps of pebbles, soon to be transferred 
to the Oswestry streets, to the great discomfort of 
passengers with tender feet, and before us is an upright 
wall of sand, gravel, stones, and clay. Deep down in 
the hole there, you may at times get a sight of the rock, 
" Rommel," as the men call it, upon which the whole 
superstructure rests. This is a mixture of clay and 
sandstone, and underneath this, if we dug deep enough, 
we should most likely come upon one of the coal seams 
of the yet unworked Oswestry coalfield. You see the 
lowest beds are alternate layers of fine and coarse sand, 
interleaved, so to speak, with layers of pebbles, then 
fine sand, with strings of shiny black here and there 
(which, upon examination, prove to be thin deposits of 
coal), then fresh layers of coarser pebbles, with here 
and there a fresh boulder of all sizes up to five and six 
tons, like the one peeping out of the shingle there, and 
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then, above all these, a vast and irregular deposit of 
clay and boulders (the boulder clay of geologists), 
mixed up with fine sand-beds here and there, as the 
martins seem to know, till we reach the vegetable 
mould at the top, and the outer coat of richly variegated 
hues, with which the whole is garmented. 

" Now look more closely at these stones, and you will 
see that their texture and colour is almost as various as 
their size. We have sandstone, limestone, flagstone, 
shaley and slaty stones, greenstone, ringing like metal 
under the hammer ; quartz, white and sparkling, and 
peering up like a pyramid ; felspar, white, red, and 
variegated, and peckly-pied stones in abundance. Do 
stones grow } is a question often asked by the man who 
turns up a fresh crop of them upon his farm every year. 
Shall we repeat the question } There is a bountiful 
crop here, did these stones grow } were they bred and 
born at Old Oswestry.? or did they, sometime, break off 
from the old stock, and, like many another, become roll- 
ing stones which gather no moss } The old story is 
true. I could take up that piece of limestone and 
match it with its parent bed at Porthywaen, or Treflach ; 
that sandstone with the yellow beds on Sweeny Hill ; 
the white sandstone dotted with shiny fragments of stems 
and leaves, with rocks lying between the coal seams at 
Coedygoe; the dark limestone, with shells and other sea 
forms covering its surface, to the older limestones about 
Meifod and Llanfyllin; the speckled green to Breidden; 
the green and red variegated, up the valley of the 
Morda to its upper reaches abutting on Glyn Ceiriog — 
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and so on of the rest. Like the scattered leaves of a 
book strewn all over the floor, we might look at the 
number of the page, and assign them their places in the 
book. But what of those boulders and pebbles of 
granite — red, grey, green, and white, where shall we 
seek for their home ? for in vain shall we look for rocks 
resembling them in Wales. We can, however, track 
them northward over the Border to the granitic region 
of Aberdeen, and the numerous igneous rocks of the 
north. 

" If, now, you examine the beds of sand, you will find 
them made up of the comminuted fragments of the 
various gritty boulders which lie scattered about. 
But how came these stones, and gravel, and sand here } 
To answer this question I must at present draw largely 
upon your imagination and credence, but I promise you 
that if you search out the matter for yourselves, your 
faith will be found most reasonable, and your imagina- 
tion controlled by sober judgment. Let us ascend to 
the fir-covered summit of the excavation. Look east- 
ward and southward, and the richly-wooded plain of 
Shropshire lies spread out before you. Time was when 
over this plain, stretching from the Dee and the Mersey 
to the Bristol Channel, flowed the waters of the ocean, 
which also skirted the sides of hill and mountain. On 
its western side this open sea passed into an archipelago 
of islands now known to us as the mountains of Wales. 
Let us go back in thought to that remote period, and 
take cognisance of the changes going on around us. 
The rain falls and fills every crevice and chink in the 
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rocks. Frost succeeds, congealing and then expanding 
the water, which now by its expansive power bursts 
into splints the rock in which it has effected a lodgment. 
Again the rain falls, the mountain gullies are swollen, 
they rush impetuously down the hill-sides, bearing along 
with resistless power the fragments loosened by rain 
and frost, until they find a temporary lodgment in the 
sea washing round their base, and now they travel 
onward, borne along by the mighty power of currents, 
and distributed and redistributed along the sea bottom 
as the currents are powerful or weak. Again, many of 
the Welsh valleys (like the neighbouring one of the 
Ceiriog) lie on the line of cracks and fissures which 
were made when the strata were lifted up from a 
nearly horizontal position, and driving along these, the 
sweeping currents would find a rich harvest of splinters 
and boulders of rocks to carry along with them as so 
much spoil to the open sea. 

"But what of these huge boulders of limestone, weigh- 
ing six or seven tons, which lie in the excavation } 
These have not been rolled and smoothed down by 
their passage along the sea bottom, for you see their 
corners are sharp and angular. And what of those 
northern wanderers, the granites ? Surely they have 
not been rolled along the sea bottom all the way from 
their distant home. You have read of the huge ice 
floes which, loosed from the base of distant northern 
glaciers, come floating every year into southern lati- 
tudes, and which in their dissolution deposit on their 
ocean floor the masses of rock, great and small, which, 
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toppling from mountain summits, became frozen and 
fixed to them in their northern home. Now the climate 
of the time I am speaking of, was an arctic climate. 
The shells which remain in deposits of that age are 
arctic shells. Whatever remains of land animals appear 
are those of the northern deer, and creatures such as 
are now found in northern climates. Many of the great 
boulders in our neighbourhood .show groovings in 
various directions, which were made as they, in 
their travels, came in contact with sharp edges of 
rock lying underneath them, and thus we are brought 
to think of this boulder drift mixed up with the clay 
surrounding it (known as the boulder clay), as borne on 
ice floes from its parent rocks, until either the return of 
more genial skies, or the reaction of a southern latitude, 
precipitated it upon the bed of the sea. You may see 
boulder remains of this period in almost every road, and 
in many of the fields about Oswestry, and more, you 
may mark the course they have travelled ; thus you 
may trace those red and green trappean boulders up 
the valley of the Morda to their parent near Llech- 
rhyddan, and with many of their compeers up the valley 
of the Ceiriog, to a continuation of the same rocks 
above Llansaintffraid. Then as you go northward you 
mark how the granitic boulders and pebbles, "the 
northern drift," as it is called, increase in number and 
size, as you proceed. The town of Oswestry seems to 
be the southern termination of this drift, and you will 
search in vain on its southern side for any trace of those 
granitic fragments. Sir Roderick Murchison noticed 
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this, and thought that its progress was interrupted by 
promontories of the coal measures. We must, how- 
ever, I am convinced, look for another cause, for those 
promontories must have been submerged to a great 
depth, as the huge boulders which flank their sides to 
the very summit, and the distance to which we may 
trace the Scotch granite up the Welsh valleys serve 
to show. This cause may be found in the force of 
opposing currents ; for in the numerous representatives 
of the rocks lying about Llansaintffraid, Llanfyllin, 
Meifod, and Welshpool, found in the gravel, we have 
evidence of currents running in strongly from the south, 
which, meeting at Oswestry with those running in from 
the north and west, turned both the latter eastward, to 
scatter their stony debris over the plain of Shropshire, 
where now we find them. 

" Of the length of time this arctic climate lasted we 
have some indication in Old Oswestry Gravel Pit. 
There are stray traces of the Scotch granite almost 
at the base of the excavation, and these mark the dawn 
of that period. Their numbers and size increase as we 
ascend to the upper and clayey beds, showing how the 
climate grew in severity, and, as a consequence, the ice 
floes and bergs in greater number careered over the sea. 
But we look here in vain for those overlying beds of 
gravel and clay, and silt, which in other places mark 
the close of this period, and which are supposed to 
mark the dawn of the human period, leading us to the 
conclusion that the slopes of the Welsh border were ele- 
vated above the sea at a much earlier period than the 
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plains and lowlands of England. Hence also we look 
in vain for those implements and weapons of stone 
which are supposed to throw back the advent of man 
immeasurably into the past." 



I 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Taking a Wasp's Nest — Preserving the Larvae — The Vimiew — A Big 
Chub— Pike— Tree'd by a Bull— The Escape. 

The Ellesmere "meres," the Morda, the Carp and 
Tench pools, were not by any means the only fishing 
places to which the boys used to resort A walk of six 
or seven miles would take them to the river Vimiew. 
Following its course a few miles upwards from Llany- 
mynech (which village might also be reached by train), 
you would come to the confluence of the river Tanat, 
a famous trout stream. The boys usually struck across 
country, along a path known to few but themselves, 
and reached the river at the mouth of the Tanat, fish- 
ing down stream to Llanymynech. • 

A visit to the river had been determined upon by 
Wilson, A3^on, and Wade. It was hot summer weather 
and a discussion arose as to what bait would be most 
suitable. Ayton said that wasp grubs would be the best. 

" Do you know any wasps' nests ? " said Wade. 

" Yes ; I know two, and Wilson knows another. 
Mine are both in the ground, but Wilson's is in a 
bush." 

" Well, I vote we take them all to-night, and then we 
shall have a good stock of baits for the autumn, if we 
dry them properly." 
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Wasps, as most boys know, build their nests in two 
ways. One sort is found in the earth, and access is had 
to it by a small hole, the other is suspended from a 
branch or building, and is like a bottle, with the entrance 
at the bottom. Wasps go to bed at dusk, and then is 
the time that their nests may be safely stormed. They 
leave, however, a sentinel at the mouth of the hole on 
the watch, and care must be taken not to arouse his 
suspicions until it is too late for him to awake his 
companions. 

Just before dusk the boys met, carrying a spade and 
fork, a flask of gunpowder and some matches. 

Proceeding down a lane they reached the nest. There 
were still one or two late wasps flying in, but in a few 
minutes all was still. The nest was in the hedgebank. 
The hole into it was about two inches in diameter. 
About six inches down it could be seen the grey paper- 
like structure of the nest, with a small hole in it, by way 
of door. 

Wilson poured some powder into the palm of his 
hand, and after having moistened it, proceeded to 
work it into a good big " devil " or squib. As soon 
as it was of the proper consistency, he rolled it into 
a conical form, and tipped the small end with dry 
powder. 

" Have you cut a sod ? " he asked. 

" Yes, here is a large square one from the side of the 
ditch, and it is moist, so that it will stick close over 
the hole," answered Ayton. 

** Then Til go to this side of the hole and put the devil 
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in, and you be ready on the other side to put the clod 



on. 



Creeping quietly up on either side of the nest, they 
waited a few moments while Wilson struck a match and 
applied it to the squib. The latter sparkled a bit, and 
then took fire with a loud " fizz." In an instant it was 
popped into the hole, and Ayton clapped the sod over 
it, and rammed it down with his foot. 

They now heard a tremendous whizzing and buzzing 
inside the nest. This continued for a couple of minutes 
and then all was still. 

" Now for the fork ; look sharp." A few rapid digs 
with the fork and the nest was exposed. The imple- 
ment was inserted under it and the whole concern lifted 
out and carried into the field. The cakes were separ- 
ated from each other, and (the thick of the wasps 
having been brushed off) were tied up in their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The second nest was served in the same way, but 
here they were not so cautious. The wasps got alarmed 
before the squib was introduced, and sent out skir- 
mishers, one of whom planted his sting over Rupert's 
left eye, and another left his mark on Ayton*s wrist. 

The nest in the bush they left for a future oppor- 
tunity, Rupert wishing to preserve it entire, and keep it 
as a curiosity. 

When they got home they carefully picked all the 
stupefied wasps from the " cake," and proceeded to dry 
the latter, which they did in a very slow oven. Wasp 
grubs, so dried, will, if kept in a cool cellar in some dr 

N 
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straw, keep perfectly sweet for several months, and form 
capital baits during the winter months. 

Armed with a supply of these and also some worms, 
the happy trio started off on the Saturday afternoon 
to the river side. They took their way along the 
Carneddau road, past the limestone quarries at Treflach, 
where the slabs of rock are full of the most beautiful 
corals, down a long steep hill, crossed the Porthywaen 
road, over some fields to the north of Llanymynech hill, 
whose bold bluff towered over them on the left, until 
they reached a line of railway. Getting over the fence 
they walked along the line for a couple of miles, and at 
last reached the wooden bridge over the Tanat, about 
a hundred yards above its junction with the larger 
river. 

The water was brilliantly clear and it was necessary 
to keep a considerable distance from the banks. Rupert 
was the first to wet his line, and he immediately had a 
bite. He jerked a samlet ashore, and although he should, 
by law, have instantly put it back again, that it might 
take its chance of growing into ,a lordly salmon, he 
would have done nothing of the kind, but would have 
put it into his pocket, had not his sharp eyes detected 
the brown-coated figure of a river watcher coming down 
the side of the river. He therefore threw it back again, 
and proceeded lower down to a deepish pool, where the 
water was quiet and clear. The pool seemed untenanted 
by the finny tribe, but Rupert saw at the bottom a 
large sunken log, beneath which he felt confident there 
must be some large fish. 
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Letting his tempting yellow bait sink right on to the 
top of this log, he drew it so that it slid gently off into 
the recesses beneath. Then he drew it gently upwards. 
He was not mistaken. A chub of two pounds in 
weight slowly followed it half-way to the top and then 
seized it, and after a short but vigorous fight was 
basketed." 

Meanwhile the other two had gone to a gravelly 
scour, where they knew that gudgeons were to be 
caught in plenty, and they were even now pulling them 
in as fast as possible. 

" I say," cried Rupert, " are you going up the river 
or down .^" 

" Down — ^to the chub holes." 

" Well, I shall go up and try for a pike. Just throw 
me three or four of your gudgeons across. Thanks." 

Rupert went up the Virniew until he came to a long, 
still deep. Now there were two spots here where he 
had, each time he had come, either caught, or had a run 
from, a pike, and although the water was low and clear 
and in bad order for fishing, he hoped to have similar 
luck on this occasion. 

When he arrived at the first spot, which was at the 
tail of the deep water, he put his pike tackle on his line, 
and baiting a dead gorge hook with a gudgeon, he first 
of all threw in close by the bank, right among the roots 
and branches of a sunken tree. He worked, the bait up 
and down here without success, and then he tried 
further casts, lengthening his line each time. At last 
he threw within a yard of the opposite bank. There 
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was a slight wave in the water following his bait, and 
then a sudden stoppage of his line. 

"I've got him," exclaimed Rupert, as he let out line 
and laid down his rod to give the pike time to gorge 
his bait. " I'll give him ten minutes to make sure, and 
then I'll land him to a certainty." 

Watch in hand, he waited impatiently until the ten 
minutes had expired, and then he took up his rod and 
tightened the line. In an instant there was a savage 
tug at the line, and the bending of his rod told that he 
had a goodly fish on. The pike made up the river for 
a little way, and then threw himself clean out of the 
water like a salmon. With his heart in his mouth 
Rupert played him skilfully, now giving way to his 
rushes, for his tackle was but light, and then giving 
him the butt and reeling in his line. Slowly but surely 
he led the fish to the side, and then the difficulty was 
to land it. The bank was six feet above the water, 
and perpendicular to it. As he had done before, 
Rupert led the pike down stream to a shallow part, 
and felt sure of his fish. Alas, there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip, and just as he was about 
stepping up to the pike in the shallow water to seize 
him by the gills, it gave a last mad struggle, the hold 
of the hook, which had been slight and only in the 
mouth, gave way, and his pikeship floundered back into 
deeper water, leaving Rupert in a dangerously savage 
state on the bank. 

He fished in a disconsolate manner up the deep 
reach without success until he came to the other spot 
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where he had been successful in landing pike. No 
sooner had his bait touched the water than a pike 
rushed savagely at it from underneath a clump of roots. 
Rupert soon found that he had this gentleman safe, 
and after a short, wicked struggle on the part of the 
fish, it was landed. It weighed five pounds, which is 
the average weight of pike in the Vimiew. 

After trying for full another hour for pike without 
success, Rupert came upon a spot where the river, about 
six feet in depth, flowed over a bed of bright yellow 
gravel. Midway in the clear water he saw a shoal of 
fourteen perch swimming lazily about. Changing his 
tackle and putting on a worm, he let the bait sink 
down amidst them. They sheered off at first, but 
presently swam round the bait in a circle, the biggest 
ones leading. Then, after examining it in this way for 
some time, the biggest made a dart in and seized the 
worm. He was immediately hauled out, and after- 
wards turned the scale at a pound and a half. His 
capture, so far from frightening the rest, seemed only 
to make them more eager to bite, and Rupert succeeded 
in catching seven of the best fish in the shoal before 
they ceased biting. 

It was now high time to be off after his companions, 
and he set off at a rapid pace to overtake them. On 
he went by rippling fords, where the water gleamed 
silvery bright in the sun ; by shallows, where the min- 
nows and small fry sported .in thousands ; and by still 
deeps, where the chub basked lazily under the willows, 
until he came at length to a large field, where a sight 
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met his eyes that caused him to give vent to a long 
whistle, expressive of astonishment and perplexity. 

To explain what he saw, we must go back and follow 
Wilson and Ayton. After becoming tired of slaughter- 
ing the gudgeon, they proceeded down the river, picking 
up a chub from this hole and a roach or dace from that 
ford, enjoying themselves mightily and having very 
good sport. Then they entered a field in which they 
saw a large white bull. 

"Hallo! I wonder if he is a savage customer. I 
don't like bulls ever since father and I were chased on 
the Berwyns by one, and only escaped by clambering 
over a stone wall just as the bull came full tilt against 
it," said Wilson. 

" There is no danger," said his companion. " See, 
he has got a board across his eyes, and cannot 
see us." 

Thus reassured they entered the field, and had pro- 
ceeded half-way across it, following the river, and 
fishing here and there wherever in the clear water they 
saw a fish, when Wilson, who had kept an eye on the 
bull, exclaimed : " The board has broken loose from 
one horn and is hanging down, and the brute has 
caught sight of us ! " 

It was so, and they were in an awkward fix. The 
deep river ran in a segment of a circle partly around 
the field, and the bull was in the centre of the circle, 
and could cut them off from either hedge. 

" He is coming towards us at a trot now ; we shall 
have to swim across the river," said Ayton. 
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" That will be awkward, with our rods and baskets," 
answered Wilson. 

" He is coming at a gallop now, and roaring 
furiously." 

" Here, quick, get into this bush ; he cannot reach us 
there, and he may leave us by and by, so that we may 
not have to swim for it." 

They hastily scrambled into the branches of a willow 
tree that hung over the water. The bull came up to 
the foot of the tree, and tossed its head, and pawed the 
ground, sending up tufts of grass into the air, and 
generally behaving himself in a very outrageous 
manner. 

The boys, now that they were safe, struck it with 
the butt-ends of their rods, and otherwise tried to 
make it understand that its room was better than its 
company. ' 

' " We shall have to swim for it. The brute means to 
keep us here, that's evident. Hallo ! yonder is Rupert. 
I wonder what he will do." 

This then was what Rupert saw ; his two friends 
perched on a tree and a frantic bull butting at the trunk. 

His first impulse, of course, was to laugh heartily at 
their ludicrous position ; his next was to consider how 
he might help them. He remembered that just below 
this field there used to be a punt kept to enable 
labourers to cross the river. This might still be there. 
Shouting to the " tree'd 'uns " to make them aware of 
his intention, he set out at full speed across the field, 
well in the rear of the bull. He half hoped that by this 
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manoeuvre he might induce the bull to follow him and 
give the besieged an opportunity of evacuating their 
fortress dry shod. The bull/ however, appeared to 
consider that two boys in the bush were better than 
one swift-footed one iii the field, so he kept his post. 

Rupert found the punt afloat, although with a great 
deal of water in her. He knocked away the staple by 
which she was fastened to a tree, with a stone, and 
pulled the punt up stream, close to the bank, by the 
aid of the overhanging bushes, until he arrived beneath 
Wilson and Ayton, who were not long in letting them- 
selves down into it. They floated gaily down the 
stream, the bull following them along the bank as far as 
the fence. 

" Whenever we go out together we seem to get into 
some sort of scrape," said Rupert, as he made the boat 
fast. 

" Yes, I Ve noticed that ; but if we go out separately 
nothing particular happens," said Wilson. 

" Haven't you noticed at school that when any serious 
fault is committed, it is always a lot of fellows who are 
in it, and never one alone } " added Ayton. 

*' Yes, I suppose when a fellow is by himself he is 
cautious, but when three or four are together they rely 
on each other, and are more careless what they do or 
what risks they run," replied Rupert. 

Continuing down the river, they reached the canal, 
and having done pretty well among the chub, they 
took to the canal and walked back along its banks to 
Llanymynech, Ayton mounting a spoon bait on his 
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line, and trailing it behind him in the canal as he 
walked. In this way he caught two small jack. 

They reached Llanymynech in time to have a bathe 
in the river below the railway bridge, and to catch the 
nine o'clock train home. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Hedge- popping — Watching for Rabbits — Wild Duck Shooting — 

A Pot Shot 

Fishing was not by any means the sole sport in which 
the boys indulged. In the autumn and winter they had 
their fair share of shooting. Wilson, Jones, and Wade 
could each of them procure a double-barrelled, muzzle- 
loading gun from their respective fathers. Of course 
the first stage in their progress was " hedge-popping " 
at blackbirds, thrushes, and fieldfares. Then they used 
to attempt shooting at wood-pigeons, stalking them 
under cover of the hedges, for they had not yet attained 
the dignity of shooting flying. 

Then they used to go to a field down Cabin Lane 
which belonged to a friend of theirs. In this field was 
a large ivy-covered oak, in the dense foliage of which 
there was usually a woodpigeon. The boys used to 
creep quietly up to this tree and then shout. Out a 
woodpigeon would dash and be blazed at by them all, 
one after the other. Along the foot of this same field 
was a coppice that abounded with game. At dusk the 
rabbits used to come out in the field to feed, and from 
a snug little hiding-place in the hedge, some thirty yards 
away, flashy bang^ and bunny rolled over as dead as a 
door nail. Very pleasant it was, too, on those warm 
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summer evenings, to sit snugly esconced beneath a 
fragrant wild rose-bush, while the orange glow tinted 
the western sky as the sun went down to his rest, and 
the rabbits came hopping through the hedge and out 
into the field, and then commenced nibbling away, or 
toying and playing with each other, all unconscious of 
any danger. When the hider could get two rabbits in 
a line he would blaze away, both barrels at once 
occasionally, to make sure of his game. 

Once, as Rupert was watching by himself in his 
accustomed hiding-place, a brace of hares came loup- 
ing down the field within easy shot. The temptation 
was too great ; he fired and one of them rolled over 
dead. Rupert hid it in the ditch, for he dared not take 
it home, and finally it was taken away in the dark and 
cooked sub rosa at the Island Home. 

Just off the Llys Lane was an old brickyard with 
three pools in it. These pools were the resort of many 
a water-hen and also of kingfishers, one of which 
Rupert shot and stuffed. Once while he was walking 
towards them a couple of wild ducks got up, out of 
shot. It struck him that they might come to the pool 
at night, so one sharp, frosty night he went there and 
waited until eleven o'clock, but no wild-ducks came. 
The next morning he was up early, and again paid the 
pool a visit. As he neared it, in the dark, he trod 
on a piece of stick, which cracked loudly. Imme- 
diately there was a great splashing and fluttering down 
at the pool, and a lot of wild-ducks got up and went 
away, heard but not seen. 
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Rupert hung about, under the shelter of the old brick- 
shed, hoping that some of the ducks would come back 
again. The sun rose in a pale green sky and shone 
brightly over the frosty fields, and Rupert, tired of 
waiting, left his shelter to go home. Then he was 
aware of two dark bodies plainly seen against the 
pale emerald sky. They were ducks coming towards 
him. They came and hovered over the pool about 
forty yards from him. He fired both barrels at them. 
One flew away unhurt, the other dropped upon the pool 
with a broken wing, and swam about on the opposite 
side. Rupert felt some compunction as he reloaded, 
the poor bird looked so handsome and helpless. He 
fired again, and the duck was gathered to his fathers. 
Rupert was very proud of his prize and the next 
morning saw him again at the pool. Walking very 
cautiously down the hedge side, he heard the subdued 
quacking and busy gobbling sound of a lot of ducks. 
He crept on. There was a sudden silence. He knew 
the ducks were alarnued. He raised his gun to his 
shoulder, and although he could not see them, he heard 
them rise and he blazed away, both barrels at once, in 
the direction of the sound. When it became lighter he 
saw a beautiful drake lying on its back in the rushes 
quite dead. 

A hard frost came on, and the only pool in the 
neighbourhood that was not frozen over, was one near 
Old Oswestry on the Oldport side. It was a spring 
and its waters never froze. The boys discovered that 
wild ducks came to this pool in numbers each night. 
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They accordingly determined to have a shot at them. 
One night, therefore, when there was snow on the ground, 
and a clear, starlit sky overhead, Jones and Rupert 
walked through the snow about seven o'clock, to the 
field which contained the pool, and hid themselves in a 
small clump of trees about thirty yards from the pool 
and . commanding it. 

It was bitterly cold. The stars twinkled as they only 
do when it is freezing hard enough to nip one's nose off. 
Warmly wrapped up as the boys were, they soon began 
to feel the piercing cold, and almost to wish that they 
had not come. From the wood behind them came 
queer, unearthly noises. Their toes and fingers grew 
benumbed, and their noses like bits of ice. 

" I cannot stand this much longer ; " said Jones. 

" Neither can I. We will give them ten minutes, and 
then go home." 

" Hush ! here they are." 

They heard the rush of wings. A small cloud 
seemed to float Swiftly before their eyes. Splash — 
splash — ^splash — a dozen or more ducks alit upon the 
pool. 

The boys waited until they could distinguish a 
number of dark objects floating on the water. 

Rupert gave a low whistle. This had the effect of 
making the ducks draw closer together to prepare for 
flight if an enemy came near. 

Jones and Rupert raised their guns and fired one 
barrel each at the ducks as they sat on the water, and 
the other barrels as they rose. 
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Running to the pool they fished out with a long rod, 
previously prepared, the dead and dying ducks that 
floated on the water. There were six in all — a glorious 
pot shot. 

Having secured their prey the boys " skedaddled " as 
fast as they could, lest any inimical keeper should have 
been aroused by their shots. 

Not long after this, Rupert and Jones had an invita- 
tion to visit a friend near EUesmere, and have a day's 
rabbitting. Their sport on this occasion is described in 
the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

EUesmere — Ferrets — Muzzling Ferrets — Rabbitting — Pea Rifle — Shooting 
Woodpigeons — An Obnoxious Clock — Kissing the Bedpost. 

After a very early breakfast they drove to EUesmere, 
and arrived at their friend, Mr Dickson's, by nine 
o'clock. As they drove up the farmyard they were 
greeted by the cheery voice of the stalwart farmer him- 
self, who gave them a hearty welcome. 

" Well, my lads, how are you ? I am very glad to 
see you, and I'll show you some sport. Come in and 
have some breakfast. We kept it about for you, think- 
ing you'd be hungry after your drive." 

" Thank you, Mr Dickson, we have had one breakfast 
already, but we can do with another." 

"That's right; in with you, I'll see to your trap." 

The two friends hurried into the huge kitchen, where 
they were welcomed by Mrs Dickson and her daughter. 
A splendid wood fire blazed on the hearth, and while 
they were warming themselves after their cold drive, 
Lotty Dickson served up some hot sausages, to which 
the boys presently did ample justice. 

The door opened, and in came Harry Dickson, a line 
young fellow of twenty, and Will, his brother, a year or 
two younger. 

After the interruption caused by their entrance, Rupert 
and Jones went on with their vigorous attack against 
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the sausages, to the gratification of Lotty, whose fair 
hands had made them. 

" I say, you are determined not to leave any for 
another day ; " said Will, laughing. 

" I was in such a hurry to get off that I didn't make 
much breakfast ; '* answered Wade. 

" Neither did I ; " added Jones, holding out his cup 
for some coffee. 

" Don't hurry," said Harry, " the rabbits haven't had 
their breakfast yet." 

Presently the two schoolboys confessed themselves 
vanquished. 

" I'll go and get the ferrets," said Will. 

**ril go with you," said Jones, while Rupert stayed 
behind to try and inveigle Lotty under a mistletoe 
bough. 

Will led Jones into a stable where he kept his ferret 
pen. He undid the lid of a large box, and three 
ferrets clambered out and ran up his arms and on to 
his shoulders. 

"Won't they bite you.?" asked Jones. 

" Oh no ; I handle them a good deal, and I always 
attend to them myself." 

" How clean you keep them ! " 

"Yes, that is the only way to keep them healthy and 
free from foot-rot. You see that I have the pen divided 
into two parts, one for sleeping in, which is half filled 
with pine-wood shavings, a much better and cleaner 
bedding than hay, and one which keeps off the insects, 
and the other part for feeding and running about in. 
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The box is tilted too, so that it drains off to that comer 
where they deposit their droppings." 
" What do you feed them on ?" 

" Bread and milk, and now and then some meat, or a 
rabbit But come along, we may as well get to our 
shooting." 

Rupert and Harry were waiting for them in the yard. 
Will put two of the ferrets into a bag, which he tied up 
at the mouth and gave a boy to carry. 

The four young men stepped merrily over the frozen 
ground until they came to the hedge-bank, where it was 
proposed to begin. It was a high bank with a low 
hedge on the top, and a ditch on the one side. It was 
riddled with numerous burrows. 

The ferrets were taken out of the bag and muzzled. 
There are two methods of muzzling ferrets, which, 
although we have described them in a former work, are 
yet so useful and handy, and, more than all, so much 
more humane than other methods, that we will describe 
them again. Here is one : 

Tie a piece of soft string around the neck of the 
ferret close to the head, and leave two rather long ends. 
Tie another piece around the under jaw, passing it 
under the tongue, and then around over the upper jaw, 
where tie it, also leaving long ends. The mouth being 
thus closed, tie all the ends together in one knot on the 
top of the head. 

This is the other : 

Double a piece of string and tie a small loop, which 
place on the top of the head with the knot on the neck. 
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Pass the ends of the string around the neck and tie a 
second knot under the jaws ; then pass over the nose, 

m 

where make a third knot, and finally tie the ends - 
through the loop at the top of the head so as to make 
all secure. 

The latter mode is perhaps the more simple. 
Ferrets should always be muzzled before they are put 
into a burrow. If they are not muzzled, they are very apt 
to catch and kill a rabbit in the burrow, and after having 
eaten their fill, they will curl themselves up and go to 
sleep, and have to be watched and waited for many 
weary hours ere they will show their faces outside again. 
If such a thing should happen, a very good way of 
dislodging them is to fire a charge of powder into 
the burrow. This may wake them up, and bring 
them outside to see what is the matter. Always use 
white ferrets if you can — they are easily distinguished 
as they move about, and are not liable to be shot at by 
mistake as the big brown ferrets are. Brown ferrets are 
said to be stronger and more savage than the white 
ones, and therefore better fitted for ratting, but in the 
course of a pretty long experience of ferrets and ferret- 
ting, we have not found this theory borne out in prac- 
tice. The biggest coward of a ferret we ever had was a 
huge brown " hob," or male ferret, and the very 
pluckiest and fiercest was a " jill," or female, of very 
small size. 

To return, however, to our rabbitting. Harry and 
Rupert were posted on the upper side of the hedge, 
and Will and Jones on the lower side. The ferrets 
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were put in, and all was quiet for awhile. Then they 
heard the quick, angry stamp which a buck rabbit 
gives when disturbed. Then there was a rumble just 
under their feet, and, with a rush like an express train, 
out dashed a rabbit on the upper side. Rupert fired 
and missed it, Harry fired and killed it. 

" Don't fire in such a hurry, Wade, and fire well 
before them." 

"All right, that one took me by surprise, this one 
won't, though ;" and he banged away at the ears of a 
rabbit which he saw moving among the long grass on 
the hedge bank. Bunny gave a leap into the field and 
fell dead. 

" Wait until they leave the hedge, or you will hit the 
ferret, or only wound the rabbits, and they will crawl 
back into their holes to die," said Will. 

"All right 1*11 learn in time," answered Wade, 
good-humouredly. 

Two rabbits bolted out like cannon balls, one on 
either side of the hedge. Harry shot one and Jones 
the other. 

" Now, Rupert," said Harry, as a rabbit ran out into 
the field. Rupert let bunny go about thirty yards, and 
then quietly pulled the trigger and rolled the rabbit 
over. 

" There, that is the way to do it" 

The hedge was full of rabbits, and they slowly 
worked their way down it Now hitting, now missing, 
they were kept fully employed. 

It was exciting and pleasant work. The sound of 
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their shots rang out sharp and clear in the still, frosty 
air. The sky was blue and cloudless, and the exercise 
warmed them thoroughly. 

After four hours of this work the ferrets appeared to 
be tired, and worked slowly. The boys, too, were 
rather tired, for the shooting had been almost incessant, 
and had given them just the slightest headaches in the 
world. Notwithstanding the sausages, they were again 
hungry, and it was suggested that it was time to go in 
to dinner. 

" Let us count the dead rabbits, and then make 
tracks to the farm," said Rupert. 

" Very well, we have left plenty of rabbits for another 
day though. You must come again soon," said Harry. 

" Thirty-two rabbits," said his brother. 

" That *s enough, in all conscience," said Jones. 
" How shall we carry them up .^" 

" Oh, we will send one of the men with a barrow for 
them. Now let us go off in search of some roast beef 
and plum pudding." 

They went in, and after a good wash they enjoyed a 
famous dinner. 

After dinner, Rupert, prowling about, discovered a 
very handsome pea-rifle. He took it up and poised it 
lovingly. " Whose is this V he asked. 

" Mine," said Harry. " It was given to me as a 
birthday present by my uncle. It shoots as straight as 
a die. Would you like to try it V 

" Yes, very much." 

" Well, go and get up in a tree at the foot of the 
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coppice field, and you will get plenty of shots at the 
rabbits during the next hour. The cartridges are in 
that drawer." 

" Father says you and Mr Jones are to stay here all 
night," said Lotty. " The Ellesmere keeper is going to . 
have a shooting party on Whitemere, and you two are 
to go there. Father has gonie to Oswestry on business, 
and he will tell your parents that you are going to 
stay." 

The boys expressed their acknowledgements in due 
form, and Rupert took the rifle and went down to the 
field indicated, while Jones went with Lotty to see her 
help to milk the cows. 

Rupert went up into a suitable tree and loaded his 
rifle with its tiny cartridge. He had not long to wait. 
A pair of ears appeared at the mouth of a burrow, and 
presently a head followed them. Then a single leap 
took a fine rabbit well out from the hedge, where he sat 
looking about him for a while. Rupert waited until he 
commenced to nibble the grass, and then, resting his 
rifle on a branch, he aimed steadily at the rabbit's head. 
A slight pressure of the trigger, a sharp, light crack, and 
the bullet sped on its short course and passed into 
bunny's brain. He gave a convulsive leap and fell 
dead. 

Rabbits are unsuspicious of danger from above, and 
in a few minutes two or three emerged from their holes, 
and as Rupert had a steady hand, and did not fire until 
he felt sure of his aim, another rabbit fell to his rifle. 
At the third shot the bullet struck a tiny branch of the 
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hedge, and this turned it from its path, so that bunny- 
escaped. At the fourth shot, a rabbit was wounded in 
the hind quarters and began dragging himself towards 
his hole. Rupert quickly loaded again, and put a 
bullet through the poor creature's head, just as it was 
gaining the mouth of the burrow. 

Then a variation occurred in his sport. A wood 
pigeon settled on a branch of a tree about forty yards 
away. It was a long shot for a pea rifle, but Rupert 
took a long and careful aim, and when he pulled the 
trigger, the pigeon dropped to the ground dead. 

" Bravo, good shot ! " he heard behind him, and turn- 
ing his head he saw Jones and the two young Dicksons 
coming towards him with their guns, and also carrying 
his. 

" Come down out of your perch, old fellow. We are 
going down to the wood to shoot the wood pigeons as 
they come in from the fields to roost," sang out Jones. 

Rupert descended in a twinkling, and went with them 
to the edge of a coppice. 

Wood pigeons roosted in great numbers in this wood, 
and as the dusk came on they flew in from their feeding 
grounds in great numbers, two or three at a time. The 
shooters were hidden behind a hedge, and shot at the 
pigeons as they came overhead. It was little use shoot- 
ing at them as coming, for the close-set feathers on their 
breasts turned the shot aside, but when they were shot 
at from the side, or a little behind, the case was different. 
It was necessary to fire well in advance of each bird, as 
they fly at a great rate, and when they are shot, they 
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strike the ground with such force as to rebound again, 
and send up a cloud of feathers. 

After six or seven had been killed it was time to 
go in. 

A pleasant evening followed. Rupert and Lotty 
sat in the recess of the old-fashioned hearth and played 
draughts by the light of the fire, while the others chatted 
and amused themselves in various ways. 

Soon after nine o'clock a move was made for bed. 
Rupert and Jones found they were to sleep together, 
in a large, old-fashioned, low ceilinged room, and in 
a monstrous bed, wide enough for four people. They 
drew the crimson curtains over the solitary window to 
exclude all light from the room, and putting their 
candle out they jumped into bed. Presently Rupert 
exclaimed — 

"I say!" 

" What } " 

" Hark to that horrible clock. How loud it ticks ! I 
can't go to sleep." 

" Neither can I. I did not notice any clock before 
we got into bed, and I don't know where it is, or I 
would get up and stop it." 

" I'll try to find it. It is unbearable." 

The ticking of the obnoxious clock was so loud that 
it filled the room, and seemed to come from all places 
at once, so that the sound was no guide to Rupert in 
his search. He felt along the wall, to a dresser or chest- 
of-drawers, then he reached the fireplace and kicked his 
toe against the fender, then he reached a recess, and 
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groping into it, he found the clock, a tall, eight-day 
one. 

" Fve got him ; now, how am I to stop him ? " 

" Open the case and hold the pendulum." 

Rupert did as he was told, and stopped the ticking. 

" Now, where's the bed } It is pitch dark." 

" Here ; make for the sound of my voice." 

There was the sound of a sharp concussion, and an 
exclamation from Rupert. 

" What's the matter } " said Jones. 

" IVe knocked my head against the bed post — ^such a 
crack — saw no end of stars." 

Jones, of course, laughed at this, and Rupert retaliated 
by tickling him, an operation that Jones particularly de- 
tested. A scuffle ensued. They heard a knocking on 
the wall, and Mr Dickson's voice shouted — 

" Now then, you youngsters, if you don't be quiet, I'll 
send Mrs Dickson to you with a birch rod." 

" All right, we'll go to sleep at once." 

In the morning, Lotty asked Rupert if he and the 
clock had been fighting. 

" The clock has stopped, and you have a black mark 
on your forehead." 

"He was trying to kiss the bed-post under the 
mistletoe, Miss Lotty ; '* said Jones. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Shooting a Deer. 

They were full an hour too early at the place of 
rendezvous the following day, as they had mistaken 
the time. They found the keeper cleaning a large 
deer rifle. He had to go, he said, and shoot a deer for 
the big house; but it would only take him half-an- 
hour. 

" Oh, do let me go with you } " said Rupert. 

"Well, Sir, you may come if you like and see me 
shoot a deer." 

" May I not have a shot ? I am a capital shot with 
a pea rifle." 

" Aye ; but the deer must be shot through the head, 
or the bullet would spoil the venison, and at forty or 
fifty yards that is not an easy shot, although I always 
use this stick as a rest, which makes it much easier." 

"Look here, keeper, if I can send a bullet through 
that rabbit which is fifty yards off, will you let me 
shoot the deer ? " 

"Yes, if you can do that you can hit a deer safe 
enough. Stay, Til load for you." 

The rifle was loaded and given to Rupert. He 
rested it on the forked stick the keeper used for that 
purpose, and takilig a very careful aim, he fired. 
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Luckily, and perhaps more by accident than good skill, 
he hit the rabbit and killed it. 

" My stars ! " said the keeper, " that was a good shot. 
Come along with rhe to the park, and you shall shoot a 
deer." 

Rupert followed, elated at the prospect, and envied 
by the others. The keeper and he got over the high 
stile into the park, and, making their way through the 
russet bracken, they soon saw four or five deer standing 
under some huge oaks. 

" Now, take yon deer that stands against that big 
tree ; aim at the head, and be sure you don't miss." 

With beating heart Rupert slipped up behind a 
tree about forty yards from the deer, whose attention 
was taken up by the keeper, who walked boldly away 
to the right, in sight of, and to distract the attention of 
the deer. 

Rupert planted the rest on the ground, and cocked 
his rifle. A mist came over, his eyes, and he could 
scarcely see the deer, while he trembled with excite- 
ment. As he brought the rifle to his shoulder, however, 
he became cool and collected again. Slowly he brought 
the barrel up until the sight on the breech, the bead at 
the muzzle, and the head of the deer were all in a line, 
and then he pulled the trigger. There was a loud 
report, a dull thud as the ball struck something, a cloud 
of smoke, and he looked for the dead deer. There 
was no deer to be seen save some rapidly bourtding 
away. 

" Missed, by Jupiter ! " he groaned. 
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But the keeper ran up waving his hat, and then 
Rupert saw that the deer was really killed, but had 
been hidden from him in the bracken. 

" You Ve shot him in the right place, behind the ear, 
Sir, and a good shot it was." 

Rupert, as he stood over the dead body of the deer, 
felt a mixture of pride and sorrow, as every true sports- 
man must feel when any beautiful animal has fallen a 
victim to his skill. We are bound to say, however, 
that pride predominated. 

Rupert took out his purse, and finding half-a- 
sovereign there, the remains of his quarter's allowance 
of pocket-money, he bestowed it on the keeper, and 
then hurried away to hide the exultation he really felt. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Wild- Fowl Shooting on Whitemere. 

When Rupert and the keeper returned to the house 
they found the shooting party assembled. It consisted 
of ten or a dozen men — tradesmen of Ellesmere and 
some of the neighbouring farmers. The keeper handed 
the slain deer to an under-keeper to prepare and take 
up to the big house ; and then the party started off to 
Whitemere, at which they soon arrived. The Mere lay 
in a sheltered hollow, and its surface was dotted with 
wild fowl. In the middle was a large flock of coots ; 
on the further side, near a wood, was a flock of wild 
ducks ; and some widgeon and teal were scattered here 
and there. 

" Now, gentlemen," said the keeper, " here are three 
boats. I shall divide you into three parties. One party 
will row quietly around the lake to the right, and the 
other to the left When they are far enough around, 
the third boat, in which I shall be, will start from this 
side towards the middle, when the other boats will 
make for the middle likewise, and drive the wild fowl 
before them. Mind how you fire, gentlemen. Don't 
fire towards another boat, however far off* she may be, 
unless you are firing high over their heads." 

In obedience to the keeper's orders, the boats took 
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up the stations assigned to them. At a given signal 
they converged towards the centre of the lake. The 
coots were swimming about here and there, evidently 
having taken the alarm, and uncertain what to do. 
The wild ducks swam towards them. The widgeon and 
teal at once took flight. One or two fell to long shots, 
and the rest winged their way to safer quarters, and did 
not return that day. 

The noise of the shooting alarmed the ducks, and 
they took wing in a body, passing within shot of two of 
the boats. Seven or eight fell to the firing which 
ensued. The flock then broke up, dropping singly and 
in pairs among the rushes at the margin, or wheeling 
overhead in small companies of three and four, and 
occasionally coming within shot. 

A general fusillade was now opened upon the bewil- 
dered coots, which took short flights hither and thither, 
and were relentlessly pursued by the shooters. A great 

number fell victims to the slaughter, and many more 

« 

were wounded by the unskilful shooting of the gunners, 
to many of whom this annual " driving " on the Mere 
was the only day's shooting they had in the year. It 
was really a wonder that some serious accident did not 
occur, as they got more excited, and the spirit flasks 
circulated more rapidly. In a few hours the water was 
covered with dead and dying birds; and Rupert and 
Jones were glad to land and go home, each laden with 
a couple of wild ducks. 

"I don't call that 'sport.' It is butchery," said 
Jones. 
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" You are right. It makes me feel * small * to have 
formed one of the party. I don't think I should like to 
be in a grand battue, except once perhaps as an experi- 
ment. I don't care for killing a lot of birds or animals. 
It is the sport of hunting them that I like best." 

After a very jolly tea at the Dicksons, the boys bade 
their hospitable entertainers "good-bye," and drove 
home by a bright, frosty moonlight. 

" You are very quiet," said Jones to Wade. "Are you 
thinking of pretty Lotty Dickson } " 

" No, old fellow. Don't think I'm spooney in that 
quarter. I was just thinking — suppose we were ducks, 
and hunted and surrounded by ravenous creatures 
thirsting for our lives ; how intensely painful our feel- 
ings would be ; I almost think it is wrong to pursue 
wild creatures for sport." 

"I always notice that a moonlight night makes 
people sentimental," answered Jones. 

" You brute ! " said Rupert, and said no more on the 

m 

subject of cruelty to animals. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Pennant — The Raven's Nest— An Adventurous Climb. 

Jones and Rupert, had gone, one day in the last 
autumn, on a geologizing expedition, with Mr Jones, 
among the hills in the neighbourhood of Pennant. 
Rupert left the others in order to explore a mountain 
burn that came down the hillside with many a leap and 
fall over the rocks, forming most picturesque cascades. 
Meeting a keeper, he entered into a chat with him, for 
Rupert had a knack of initiating himself into the good 
graces of keepers, when he did not meet them on a war 
footing. 

" Do you know any hawks' nests hereabout.?" Rupert 
asked. 

" Why, yes, sir, there are some about, and a pair of 
ravens build every year on yonder rock,*' and he pointed 
to a sugar-loaf sort of mountain the other side of the 
valley. This mountain had a most forbidding aspect. 
The side that faced them was formed of precipitous 
faces of black slate, scored and furrowed by the action 
of the weather into a hundred ugly projections and 
ravines. The base was covered with blocks of stone 
scattered in wild confusion. From top to foot not a 
green spot was to be seen. It was all black and 
dangerous-looking, forming a great contrast to the 
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green and fertile valley over which it frowned, and the 
heath-covered and rosy-tinted hills in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

"Whereabouts upon it do the ravens build ?" asked 
Rupert. 

" Do you see that precipice on the left of the top, 
with a blacker line across it V 

" Yes." 

" The nest is just there, then." 

" Can no one get to it } " 

" No, sir ; several have tried." 

" Have they used a rope } " 

" No, sir, we could not get one long enough to let them 
down from the top, and besides the rock overhangs so 
much, that the rope would hang too far from the nest 
for it to be reached." 

"What is that black line that runs across the cliff.?" 

" It is a sort of crack, sir. The nest is partly in it." 

" Could not a clever climber crawl along that crack 
to the nest ? " 

" He would have to be very lissom to do it. Most 
men would turn giddy directly, sir, if they got on to that 
rock." 

" They nest in February, don't they ? " 

" Yes, about the end of February here, sir." 
Nothing more was said about the raven's nest at the 
time, but Rupert very often thought about it afterwards. 
He longed to possess a raven's eggs, and this seemed 
too good an opportunity to be lost Ravens were 
becoming rarer each year, and he might never have 
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the chance again. It was at least worth while paying 
the rock a visit, and making an attempt to reach the 
nest. 

Accordingly, after a consultation with Jones, they 
arranged to procure a couple of ponies and ride over, 
if they ccJuld get a whole holiday. Fortune favoured 
them so far that they both obtained leave to be absent 
one Saturday morning in the last week in February, and 
they started for the nest about eight o^clock on a cold 
morning. It was a long ride and a cold one, but at 
last they arrived at the village in the valley, and put- 
ting up their ponies at the inn, they set out for the 
rock. 

By dint of hard climbing they reached the foot of 
the precipice where the raven's nest was said to be. 
Looking up, they could see nothing but a crevice 
apparently going deep into the rock. A shadow swept 
across them, and looking around, they saw between 
them and the sun the black form of a raven sweeping 
upwards in circles on wide-stretched wing. The bird 
uttered a loud croak, and immediately from out of the 
crevice in the rock there floated another raven, which 
joined its mate and then the two flew off" to the opposite 
side of the valley. 

" Jones, I must get to that nest at all hazards." 

" I don't see how you are to do it" 

They scanned the side of the cliff* closely, and then 

Rupert said, " If I follow up this slope to the right, I 

could reach the crack, and if that is deep enough for 

me to crawl along, I could get to the nest." 

P 
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" You might do it, but pray be careful." 

" I will Here goes." 

Slowly and cautiously he made his way up the steep 
slope of ddbris, until he reached the crack. This he 
found to be from twelve to fourteen inches in width, 
and from one to two feet in depth. It looked as if 
somebody had made a cut with a huge knife into the 
side of the mountain. 

Inserting his body at full length into this crack, he 
crawled carefully along, one leg often hanging over the 
rock, but with his right arm and leg firmly in the 
crevice he did not fear. In this manner he made his 
way with greater ease than he had anticipated until he 
came near to the nest, when the worst obstacle pre- 
sented itself. 

This was a jutting piece of rock that completely 
blocked up the crevice, and apparently was impassable. 
Very cautiously Rupert put one hand on the top of 
this, and found that he could get a firm hold of it. 
Trusting himself to this hold he let himself swing out 
from the crevice, his legs dangling in the air. Jones 
down below, cried, " Take care " in quite an agony, and 
hid his face in his hands. Rupert's hand was sure, how- 
ever, and his nerves steady. 

He got one toe on a ledge, one hand in the crevice 
the other side of the jutting rock, and in another 
moment he was at the nest. 

" Three eggs," he sang out joyously. 

" Hooray ! What kind of a nest is it V 

** It is a huge pile of sticks like a jackdaw's or crow's. 
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I will let the eggs down in the box. Look out for 
them. I hope the string 's long enough." 

The string was long enough, and the greenish, brown- 
spotted eggs were safely landed. 

" I say, Jones, the whole population of the village 
seems to have turned out to look at us. I suppose 
they can see me quite plainly, and wonder how I got 
here. There is quite a crowd in the square by the inn." 

" Look sharp and come down, old fellow. I don't 
like to see you up there. It makes me quite giddy," 
said Jones. 

" I don't feel at all giddy," said Rupert, as he com- 
menced to retrace his steps. 

He got back in safety, and after congratulating 
themselves upon the successful result of their expedi- 
tion they went down to the village and had some dinner 
at the inn. They were stared at by the villagers, and 
they overheard some comments upon their skill in 
climbing which were very flattering. 

Some village " litterateur," or " special correspond- 
ent " of a local paper, however, thought fit to make a 
sensational paragraph about their adventure, and a few 
days afterwards they had the annoyance of finding 
that their "foolhardy" expedition was in every one's 
mouth. 

Rupert got a lecture from his mother, and a hint 
from his father that he should require to know where 
they were going each holiday, if they were not more 
careful. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Whixall Moss — Jays' Nests — Soft Walking — Curlew's Nest — Marsh 

Harrier — ^A Dangerous Dilemma — Saved. 

The Cambrian Railway had then lately been con- 
structed across a very wild and dangerous morass 
known as Whixall Moss. The wild and gloomy 
appearance of this moss, except at certain seasons of 
the year, is very striking. At other times, however, 
when the cotton grass is in bloom, vast tracts of the 
moss look as if covered with snow, while yellow flowers 
here and there relieve the monotony. The morass is 
skirted by a low fringe of wood, and there are lonely 
clumps of trees dotted about the marsh. 

The repute of Whixall Moss as a nesting place for 
various birds was great, and induced four of our boys 
to pay it a visit one Saturday afternoon, after having 
saved up their pocket money (a very hard job, consider- 
ing the numerous calls upon it) to enable them to 
purchase their railway tickets. Ayton took his rod 
with him, intending to fish for pike in the canal which 
runs across one end of the bog. The other boys were 
Wade, Jones, and Wilson. Graham, who was a very 
quiet sort of fellow, and not very strong, had been 
gradually withdrawing himself from the more active 
pursuits of the club, and seldom accompanied them 
now on their longer excursions. 
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They got down at a station on the verge of the bog 
and proceeded some distance along the line before they 
took to the bog itself. A train that came across the 
bog towards them made the surface undulate in huge 
waves, just as thin ice bends under a rash skater. 

Ayton took advantage of a line of firmer ground, 
where the peat cutters were at work, to cross over to 
the canal, where he commenced to trail a spoon bait up 
and down in the hope of catching a few pike, a hope in 
which he was not disappointed. 

The other three turned off to the left and made for 
the wood of larch and fir trees that grew along the firmer 
portion of the waste. Here, the ground was tolerably 
firm, but divided by cross ditches and drains, which 
were sufficiently wide to take a deal of jumping to 
clear them. 

" I say, there 's more jumping than walking here," 
grumbled Jones. " Is it any better as we go on ?" 

" No, it 's worse, You may jump into a quagmire 
and disappear," said Wilson. 

" Well, that is a nice look out. Is that an old nest in 
that tree.?" pointing, as he spoke, to a nest in a fir 
tree, not so large as a wood pigeon's, and more cup- 
shaped. 

" I'll go up and see," said Wilson. 

He "swarmed" up to the nest and reported that it 
was a jay's, and that there were four eggs in it. 

Jones, meanwhile, had caught sight of another similar 
nest, and, climbing up to it, he called out almost at the 
same moment as Wilson — 
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" Here is a jay's with three eggs." 

^* It is my turn now," said Rupert, and, going a little 
further into the wood, he saw another jay's nest. The 
old bird was on, and showed her head just over the 
edge. Seeing him looking up she flew away, and 
Rupert, getting up the tree, reported that it held four 
eggs. 

" What extraordinary luck ! " said Jones. 

The wood appeared to be full of jays, for they saw, 
but did not climb up to, several more nests, and the 
birds themselves, with their variegated plumage, con- 
stantly flew chattering through the tree tops. 

" Now," said Rupert, " we must cross the line again, 
and go straight over the moss to that black line in the 
far distance. That is the canal, and there we shall find 
Ayton." 

" Why, that is a mile away," said Jones, who disliked 
the jumping part of the business. 

" It is nearer three miles," answered Rupert. " You 
can't well judge of distances on flat surfaces such as 
this." 

"Well," returned Jones, with an expressive sigh. 
" I see you are determined to knock me up. Go ahead. 
I follow, resigned to my fate." 

They crossed the line, and took to the more dangerous 
part of the moss, where it was very wet and soft, and 
they had to jump from grassy hillocks to mere tufts, 
and from tufts back again to hillocks. 

" Don't step on to any place where it is very green,'* 
said Wilson. " It is always soft and wet where it is of 
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that splendid bright green, and you might pop over 
head in no time." 

" It is not so soft as all that, is it ? " asked Jones. 

" Push your stick in." 

Jones did so, and it went in without resistance, as far 
as he could reach. 

" Get along," said Rupert, impatiently. " My hillock 
is beginning to give way, and I must jump on to 
yours." 

On they went, jumping like kangaroos and dodging 
about like snipes. Sometimes one of them would jump 
on to a tuft that gave way under him, and he would have 
to scramble or jump as quickly as possible to another. 

" Keep together that we may help each other, if 
needed." 

They had no time or eyes to spare to look about 
much for nests, but they found two or three larks* nests 
and some yellowhammers* or " writing masters," as the 
country lads sometimes call them, from the scribblings 
on the egg shells. 

Above them a curlew swept in circles, uttering its 
weird "curlYOU, curlYOU." Around them at times, 
too, they heard the cry of the blackgrouse or black- 
game. 

Suddenly, Jones, who was jumping on to a hillock, 
saw, just where he was going to alight, four large, 
greenish, dun-brown spotted eggs, lying in a hollow in 
the grass. Uttering an inarticulate ejaculation, he 
spread out his legs and came down on all fours, up 
to his knees in mud, but the eggs were safe. 
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" Curlew's ^gs ! " he cried, picking himself up and 
wiping his muddy hands on the grass. 

" No ! " 

" Yes, really ; look." 

" That's capital It pays for all the jumping. What 
a guy you look, all over mud, Jones ! " 

" Better get muddy than break the eggs, wasn't it } 
Be quick and blow them." 

The luck appeared to be on Jones' side, for, five 
minutes afterwards he found, on a tableland of higher 
and drier ground, a blackgrouse's nest with seven eggs, 
reddish yellow in colour, spotted all over with orange 
brown. 

About two hundred yards from this they found the 
last prize of the day. Wilson saw a hawk-like bird, 
which Rupert pronounced to be a marsh harrier, rise 
from a low bush. Upon proceeding to the spot, they 
found a nest, not unlike a water-hen's, at the bottom of 
the bush, with three skim-milky white eggs. There was 
just a tinge of blue in them. 

" Yes ; these are marsh harriers', I am sure. The 
eggs might be a hen harrier's, for they are the 
same in colour, but the bird that got up was a marsh 
harrier," said Rupert, securing all the eggs, for, as he 
said by way of excuse, " the harrier is a great destroyer 
of game, and we are assisting the keeper in taking its 
eggs." 

"Much we like to assist keepers!" said Jones, sotto voce. 

" I am getting thoroughly tired of this," said Wilson. 
" When shall we reach the canal ? " 
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" It is only half a mile now. Cheer up, there will be 
no more jumping, but a hard level path." 

" Here it is at last, but—" 

It was a big " but " which presented itself to their 
notice. Between them and the bank of the canal was a 
drain about twelve feet wide, with boggy banks, and 
impossible to cross. There was no bridge or plank 
across, all along the straight, gleaming line of water 
which they could see to right and left of them.- 

Along the canal there was no sign of human being. 
All was quiet and awfully lonely. Worse than all, the 
dusk was fast drawing on them. 

They stood staring blankly at each other. 

" This is a fix," said Wilson, at length. We shall 
have to make our way back again the way we came." 

" I fear we can't do it. Tm nearly done up already, 
and it will be terribly dangerous crossing the moss in 
the dark. We might all be lost, without a chance of 
saving ourselves," said Jones. 

"It is impossible to stir a step in the dark," said 
Rupert. "We must reach yonder peat stacks, which 
are, I fancy, two miles away, before it gets dark. 
Come along, we have an hour before it will get too dark 
to see our way. Follow me." 

He started off and the others followed. It seemed to 
them as if the moss were wetter and more dangerous, 
and that they had to take longer leaps than before. 
They were tired and dispirited and also rather fright- 
ened, for their safety depended upon reaching the peat 
stacks before dark. Often the morass grew impassible, 
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and they had to go back and try another passage to 
right or to left. In the growing dusk it was difficult to 
see sufficiently far ahead to decide upon the proper 
course to take, and many were the detours and retracing 
of their steps which they had to take. As the dusk 
deepened, the peat stacks seemed to become more 
distant, and the boys' hearts sank within them. They 
were all brave lads and would not easily give way, but 
the physical exertion of constant springing was great, 
and the tax upon their nerves heavy. 

"Twenty yards further will do for me," gasped 
Jones. 

" Cheer up, old man. I think the ground is harder 
now," answered Rupert. 

" Tm done for," cried Jones, sinking down on his face 
thoroughly exhausted. 

Rupert was physically weak, but nervously strong. 
The excitement of the moment and the imminence of 
the danger gave him strength enough to catch Jones, who 
was small and light, up in his arms and struggle on for 
a few yards further. A dark mass appeared close to 
him. He staggered against it and felt that it was a 
peat stack. They were upon firm ground — saved! 

After resting a little while, Jones was able to go on ; 
they made their way towards the distant lights of 
Fenn's Bank Station, but it was still very difficult work, 
on account of the numerous narrow ditches and wide 
dry pits from which the turf had been cut. 

" There is some one coming with a lantern." 

" He is coming towards us." 
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" Rupert ! Jones ! ahoy ! Whereaway ?" 

" Here here ! " they answered. 

It was Ayton who had seen them from the station 
attempting to cross the bog, and when it got dark he 
borrowed a lantern and set out to meet them. 

They were all very quiet as they journeyed home, 
but a night's rest put them into their usual good spirits 
again. They all of them fought shy of bogs after that, 
though. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Rupert builds a Wooden Canoe — How he did it — ^The Jjog of the "May 
Queen " — Down the Dee and the Severn — Note-Books. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous end of their first 
canvas-covered canoe, Rupert was smitten with a 
strong desire to possess a real wooden canoe, and to go 
a-cruising in her. He was clever at amateur carpentry, 
and he possessed a pretty good lot of tools. Therefore, 
after much cogitation, he resolved during the following 
winter to try and build one. In this effort he suc- 
ceeded, and we will briefly describe how he set about 
doing it. 

The keel was the first consideration, and this he 
formed of a long strip of pine, thirteen feet long, an 
inch in width and an inch and a quarter in depth. At 
each end of this, he fixed by means of mortising and 
screws, a piece of oak an inch thick and shaped like the 
bow and stern of a canoe, both bow and stern ten inches 
deep. So far so good, but how was he to make the 
framework. After thinking for two or three days, for, 
be it remembered, he had never seen boat-builders at 
work, he cut two pieces of deal an inch thick and the 
exact shape of the intended section of the canoe. One 
of these was two feet wide, the other twenty-two inches. 
Both were nine inches deep. The larger one was mor- 
tised and screwed — with one large screw driven through 
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the keel from underneath — on the keel five feet from 
the stem. The smaller one was similarly fastened at a 
distance of four feet six inches from the bow. Then 
he got ten long deal boards, a quarter of an inch thick 
and four inches and a half wide. These he tacked on 
to the uprights with a few screws, parallel with the keel 
of the canoe, five on each side, the upper ones over- 
lapping the lower ones an inch. Then he gathered 
the ends of these boards up at stem and stern with a 
piece of rope until they met the stem and stern posts, 
and with a pencil he'marked the " bevel" of each plank, 
or that portion which was to be cut away to allow for 
the curve of the plank. This done, he took the planks 
off the uprights, and with a chisel cut away the super- 
fluous wood. Then he replaced them and screwed 
them firmly to the uprights, and their ends to the stem 
and stern posts, fitting into grooves cut for them. The 
shape of the boat was now complete. He now procured 
a quantity of round-headed screws half-an-inch long. 
These he drove through the edge of each " straike'* or 
plank, from the inside, at intervals of two inches, into the 
corresponding edge of the upper planks. Then he 
strengthened the middle compartment with ribs cut in 
the same manner as the ribs of the canvas canoe had 
been made. He caulked the seams with a mixture of 
red and white lead, gave the boat a coating of paint 
inside, covered the two end compartments with thin 
deal, surrounded the middle compartment with a 
"combing," placed boards in the bottom to sit and 
stand upon, a back board to lean against, and the 
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canoe was complete. He grained it oak colour outside 
and varnished it, made a nice paddle with bright blue 
blades ; and, hooray ! the thing was done. When tried 
on the pool at the Island Home it was pronounced to 
be perfect, and Rupert's perseverance and ingenuity 
were highly praised. 

He then fitted it with a mast, and a lug-sail, five feet 
high, and a jib, both made according to the measure- 
ments recommended in Mr Macgregor's book, "A 
Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe." If any of 
our boy readers wish for further and better par- 
ticulars how to make a canoe, he has only to write to 
us, to the care of the publisher, and he will in 
due course receive all the instructions he needs. It 
will be no trouble, but a pleasure to us, to help him as 
much as possible. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs Wade looked 
upon the building of this canoe with much pleasure. 
She was afraid that Master Rupert was too venture- 
some and too careless of danger. He wanted to take a 
cruise in the canoe he had built, and as the mid- 
summer holidays approached, he used all his persuasive 
art with his mother to get her to consent to his going 
for a few days' cruise down the river Dee. Now Mrs 
Wade had seen the Dee at Chester* and the Dee at 
Llangollen. She thought it perfectly impossible for 
any boat to keep afloat upon the raging and rocky 
stream she saw at the latter place, but the river at 
Chester looked tolerably safe, and there were plenty of 
other boats about. She never doubted but that the 
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river was of the same character where her son intended 
to strike it. After much hesitation, therefore, and with 
some little pressure upon the part of Mr Wade, she re- 
luctantly gave her consent, to Rupert's great delight. 

He packed up a few necessaries in a knapsack, and 
when he was free from school for the holidays, he got 
the boat carried down to the canal at Maesbury in 
one of the Canal Company's waggons. He followed it 
the next day, accompanied by the rest of the Club, 
who wished him good speed. They accompanied him 
as far as the locks at Frankton, and having helped him 
to carry the canoe over these they bade him good-bye. 

One of the conditions upon which his parents had 
given him leave to take the cruise was that he should 
write every day to them to inform them of his safety. 

He did this, and also kept a diary ; and on his return 
home he read an account of his cruise to the assembled 
club. We may as well, therefore, give his own words, 
premising that he had named the canoe the " May 
Queen." 

The Log of the " May Queens 

" I started from Maesbury (as you know) at nine 
o'clock in the morning. The weather was fine, with a 
slight breeze blowing. The sail was put up, but was 
taken down after a few hundred yards' sailing, as the 
breeze was unfavourable. As I glided between the 
flowery banks I saw numerous waterhens hiding in the 
holes in the banks, or slipping through the long grass 
at the side. A kingfisher, too, was my companion for 
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some distance, flying ahead for a short way, and then 
allowing me to come close up to him before he again 
took flight. From the Queen's Head to Rednal was a 
stiaight reach, and along this I paddled quietly, noting 
the beauty of the red-stemmed pine trees that fringed 
the margin, and the bright yellow of the gorse below 
them. After passing through the keeper's bridge, a 
straight reach of a mile and a half in length lay before 
me, and, hoisting the sail, we ran swiftly along, the 
canoe sailing very well, and close to the wind, over the 
Perry aqueduct, and up to the Weston branch of the 
canal. After passing the locks at Frankton, I got a tow 
behind a barge to the Moors, where I left the canoe for 
the night. I started early the next morning. There 
was a strongish current against me, and there was 
a very stiff" breeze blowing. I paddled slowly on to 
Chirk Aqueduct, where the view up and down the 
beautiful valley of the Ceiriog was seen in perfection 
from the canoe. At the end of the aqueduct there was 
a great black hole into which the canal disappeared. 
This was the long Chirk tunnel. At its mouth I gave 
a shout, and as it was unanswered, I knew that there 
was no barge in the tunnel, and I dashed boldly in. 
Such a plunge it was! from the bright sunlight to 
intense gloom, cheered only by a circle of light at the 
far end. The current, confined in a narrow channel, 
ran with double force ; and the wind, after being 
gathered by the deep cutting, narrowing to the tunnel 
like the bell mouth of a trumpet, howled through the 
tunnel with tremendous force. Every now and then 
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the mast of the canoe caught the sides of the arch, 
stopping the way of the boat at the imminent risk of an 
upset or a smash. These difficulties were conquered at 
last, and the 'May Queen* shot out into the light, 
with the captain's eyes dazzled by the sudden glare, 
but when he was able to see, he saw the loveliest spot 
that this lovely canal can boast of along its course. 

" The wind was now on the beam, and, hoisting the 
sail, I crept quietly along. Soon I came to a spot 
where there was no bank to stop the force of the wind, 
which blew with great strength right across the canal. 
It was an anxious moment as the canoe neared the 
exposed reach. How would she behave in a breeze 
like that } It caught her at last, and she bent over 
until her deck was under water, and then, after a sharp 
jerk or two, bounded forward like a deer, and skimmed 
along, with the mast bending, the sheet cutting into the 
captain's hand, and the banks gliding by delightfully 
fast. 

" This breeze took me on to Pontycysyllte Aqueduct, 
where that mighty triumph of engineering skill spans, 
at an enormous height, the wide and romantic valley of 
the Dee. (* Hear, hear,* interrupted Jones approvingly. 
Rupert frowned at him, and continued.) 

"At this place I was met, by appointment, by a 
pedestrian friend, who assisted me to carry the boat 
down to the river, and, after a swim and lunch together, 
I started alone. The * May Queen * floated gaily down 
the first reach of deep water, but soon the rapids com- 
menced, and continued too, for a dozen miles or more. 

Q 
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The river was very low, and as the fall is great, you may 
imagine that it was no easy work. However, by fre- 
quent leaps out and a great deal of wading, I got along, 
although in a very hurry-scurry sort of fashion. I was 
fearful of injury to the canoe, and went down most of 
the rapids sitting astride the stem, ready to fend off 
from the smaller stones with my feet ; or, as the canoe 
grounded on some ledge of rock, or on the round, 
smooth top of some huge boulder, to jump out, often up 
to my waist, and sometimes where it was over my 
head, to ease her off. It was fortunate that I could 
swim well. 

" The scenery was magnificent. High craggy banks, 
covered with trees and shrubs of every imaginable tint, 
met my eyes whenever I dared to look up, which I 
regret to say was not often, as all my attention had to 
be concentrated on the stream. 

" Once the whole river took a plunge under the roots 
of an old tree, and the mast, which I had left up, 
caught in a low branch, to the imminent risk of a 
capsize, and of course it stuck fast in the socket just 
when I wanted to strike it easiest and quickest. Freed 
from that difficulty, I was not long in getting into 
another, by running into the branches of an old and 
rotten tree which had fallen across the stream. I 
escaped from that with a boat-load of leaves, sticks, 
and beetles. It was past seven in the evening when I 
reached Erbistock Weir, and moored just above the 
mill. I obtained lodgings at the White Horse in 
Overton, about half-an-hour's walk from the river. 
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The rest of the evening I experienced a curious swim- 
ming sensation^ and the same feeling of nervousness 
that I had felt at the top of a long and swift rapid. I 
calculated that I had done twelve miles of the river, 
as it has a very circuitous course. My bill here for 
a good supper, bed, and breakfast, was only 4s. 6d. 

"The next day was uncommonly pleasant The 
river, calmed down to a steady, swift current, flowed 
amidst beautiful scenery and under a sky of intense 
blue. It would weary you were I to tell of the thousand 
varied incidents that disturbed the monotony of .a 
lovely cruise, but one I will mention, as I have never 
heard that any one has experienced it before. I had 
joined company with a man in a coracle, and we were 
floating down a very swift curved reach, when we came 
suddenly upon a herd of cattle, standing up to their 
bellies in the stream, and completely blocking up every 
part of it. As they seemed disinclined to move, the 
coracle man volunteered to charge them first, and I 
followed in his wake. On he went, smacking the water 
with his paddle, while I, I confess, backed water as 
hard as I could, but to no purpose — ^we were hurried 
into the thick of them. The bow of the canoe went 
slap against the ribs of one of them, and slid under its 
belly. The scene of kicking, bellowing, and spluttering 
that ensued baffles description. How we got through 
them safely, I don't know, but I found myself below 
them floating broadside on, with the canoe half full of 
water, as was also my companion's coracle. 

" After a lunch and a rest at Bangor, I resumed my 
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paddle, and reached Famdon about seven in the even- 
ing, after a day's work of twenty-five miles by river. 
In my wet and dirty flannels I daresay I looked a 
suspicious object, and probably for that very reason I 
was refused accommodation at three public houses. I 
got a bed at last at a Mr Scott's a dyer, who lived 
close by the river, and immediately beneath a high 
cliff. 

" I suffered a good deal that night from over fatigue. 
The next day I found the river very uninteresting and 
slow until I got to Eaton, and then the gay pleasure 
barges and numerous skiffs made it look quite lively. I 
found it to be about eighteen miles by river from 
Famdon to Chester. 

" The heat was intense, but I wore a puggery and so 
kept my head cool. I fished a little and caught a good 
many eels. I could see them poking their heads out of 
the muddy banks, and I guided the worm to their noses, 
when they immediately seized it. 

" After spending a day or two in Chester I started for 
Flint with the ebb tide. I had a pleasant sail before a 
strong breeze to Flint, and the wind veering round a 
little before the tide turned, I was able to sail, close- 
hauled, half the way back, in company with some red- 
sailed fishing-boats that were taking their cargoes up to 
Chester. 

" I then got the canoe put in a canal baige and for- 
warded on to Llanymynech, while I went by train. I 
had conceived the idea of also cruising down the Vimiew 
and Severn. 
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" I therefore had the canoe carried from the canal at 
Llanymynech and launched on the Virniew. I stuck fast 
on the first rapid in the sight of numbers of people who 
had come to see me start. I had to get out and drag 
the canoe over the shallows. Indeed the river was so 
low that few of the fords could be crossed without wad- 
ing, and dragging the " May Queen " over the gravel. 
The Virniew falls into the Severn at Melverley after a 
circuitous course of eight miles from Llanymynech. 
Owing to the frequent portages, I did not get to Mel- 
verley until midday, and I then had twenty-four miles of 
river work to do before getting to Shrewsbury. After 
the junction of the two rivers the water was a little 
deeper, but the Severn contributed very little for its 
share ; in fact there was scarcely any water at all trickling 
over the fords at first. I cannot say much for the scenery 
of this part of the river, as the banks are very high, but 
as I got lower it improved vastly. At Shrawardine I 
came to a weir, or fence, of stakes and branches, stretch- 
ing far down the stream. At the top of this was a small 
opening about six feet wide, with six inches of water flow- 
ing over the sill. This I took to be a mill sluice, so I 
paddled on down the open river. The stream on my 
side the fence, however narrowed, very fast, and that on 
the other side seemed to widen considerably. At last I 
was brought to a standstill by a dry weir with openings 
in it, across which nets were hung. I had been cleverly 
caught in an eel weir, and I beat a precipitate retreat, 
and shot through the narrow opening. A man on the 
bank told me always to take the narrowest passag'' 
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There is another eel weir at Montford and also one below 
Uffington. 

"I was now getting terribly tired, and was very thank- 
ful when I saw a bridge which I knew must be Montford 
bridge. I found that I was four miles from Shrewsbury 
by road, and fourteen by water, so I moored the boat 
under some willows and walked to the town. As going 
along I discovered that I had met with a sad misfortune. 
I had in the canoe a cushion covered with green baize to 
sit upon. It got wet and the green came out and 
stained the seat of my unmentionables a beautiful grass 
green. My short jacket did not hide it, so with a view 
of restoring the flannel to its original grey colour, I sat 
down on the road, first taking care that nobody was in 
sight and turned myself around in the dust, but with- 
out the success I desired. When I arrived at Shrews- 
bury I was warmly welcomed by my friends, but they 
could not conceal their laughter at my green trousers. 
As some pretty young ladies were there I felt very 
confused. Ultimately I got the offending articles 
washed. 

"The next day I walked back to Montford and launched 
my boat About a mile below the bridge the river 
Perry joins the Severn. Here the river turns suddenly 
off to the right, and a mile below, where it turns as sud- 
denly to the left will be seen a rude causeway of stones 
and fencing enclosing a portion of the river, but for 
what purpose I do not know, unless it is to form a sheep- 
washing place. After having consulted my map, I 
^ here, walked up the high wooded bank, crossed 
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a lane, knocked at a farm-house, got a man to help me, 
and we carried the canoe through the farm-yard and 
down a small field where we launched her again on the 
river. By this portage of three hundred yards I saved 
six miles of river. This place is called the Isle. This 
day, and indeed each day during my cruise was exceed- 
ingly pleasant — now gliding along under the shade of 
the green willows, now speeding down a ford, and 
now paddling lazily along the still deeps, sometimes 
dashing into a flock of wildfowl and often coming 
unexpectedly upon poaching rascals in coracles, sweep- 
ing the fords with a net and capturing great numbers 
of fish. I noticed some immense chub in one of the 
coracles. Just above Shrewsbury the river is very 
beautiful. 

" I stayed the night at Shrewsbury, and the next morn- 
ing I grasped the paddle and sped steadily on by Uf- 
fington, through the charming village of Atcham, where 
the river was dotted with innumerable water-hens ; 
past Wroxeter, once the Roman city of Uriconium, 
where the excavations are well worth a visit ; past 
Eaton-Constantine and Cressage to Buildwas, where I 
stopped to inspect the ruins of a magnificent abbey. 
They can be seen from the river, in fact they are not a 
hundred yards from it, and they interested me very 
much. Two miles further brought me to Ironbridge, 
where I witnessed a race between the Bridgenorth and 
Ironbridge four oars, resulting in the hollow defeat of 
the former. 

" An obliging youth who owned a canvas canoe 
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piloted me to the Tontine Inn, and undertook to look 
after my boat. This day's work was twenty-one miles. 
In the morning I started about nine. The said obliging 
youth accompanied me in his canvas canoe, which was 
very leaky, as far as Coalport, where he left me to pro- 
ceed alone. All the way down to Stourport the current 
is strong and the fords are numerous, but everywhere 
deep enough for a small boat. At Bridgenorth 
another obliging youth in a punt directed me where to 
lunch and took charge of my canoe in the meantime. 
After satisfying the inner man I hoisted sail, and as the 
breeze had risen almost to a gale and blew down stream, 
I fairly flew along, and passing through Bewdley reached 
Stourport in good time. Here I was made very com- 
fortable at the Swan. This day's work was twenty-four 
miles. The following day (Friday) the wind was again 
in my favour, and I soon covered the fifteen miles that 
separate Stourport from Worcester. I passed through 
three locks, Lincomb, Holt, and Camp. The scenery 
thus far was magnificent. I was several times cautioned 
by friendly people in boats, and advised to get out 2ft 
certain fords, but they knew not what a canoe could do, 
and I went down the fords full sail. 

" I stayed at Worcester until the following Thursday, 
during which time I visited a porcelain manufactory, 
the hop gardens, and climbed Malvern Hill, where 
the sheep will come and eat buns or apples from your 
hand. 

" On my way to Gloucester I was overtaken by a steam 
tug, and as time was of importance, I got myself and 
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canoe taken on board. We passed through Diglis and 
Tewkesbury locks, and ran aground just below the latter. 
While they were getting the steamer off, I hoisted sail 
and sailed seven miles before I was overtaken. Getting 
on board again we reached Gloucester (thirty miles by 
river from Worcester) at five o'clock, and the canoe was 
at once taken on a truck to the railway station, and I 
took up my quarters at the Wellington Hotel close by. 
The next day I came home by train via Hereford and 
Shrewsbury, after having enjoyed my cruise exceed- 
ingly. 

" Such, gentlemen, is an outline of my adventures, 
I thank yoii for your patient attention, etc., etc., and, 
Tossum, pass me the beer." 

Rupert sat down and quenched his thirst. His 
paper was received with great applause, and his com- 
panions envied him the jolly time he appeared to 
have had. 

Jones got up and said — 

" Gentlemen, I think that our thanks are most de- 
cidedly due to the honourable member who has just 
sat down, for his most interesting and valuable paper. 
We appreciate the difficulties he appears to have over- 
come while navigating strange rivers among the ferocious 
tribes—" 

" Now, Jones ! " interrupted Wade, " you are chaining 
and treating with disrespect an important member of 
our community." 

" An important member ! Hark to him. Well, 
gentlemen, what I wish to say is this, that as Mr Wade 
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has given us such unmistakeable evidence of his talents 
as an author as well as an adventurer — ^talents that we 
have just seen exemplified in the wit, the pathos, 
the poetry, the brilliancy, the imagination, displayed in 
the paper we have had the pleasure of hearing to-night, 
I b^ to propose that we appoint him the poet laureate 
and the historian of this club." 

" Hear, hear." Everybody seconds the resolution, 
and it is carried unanimously. 

" Well," said Rupert, " joking apart, / have kept a sort 
of chronicle of what we have done since we have clubbed 
together, which some day you may see, but I think we 
all ought to keep notebooks in which we should enter 
everything that we may think notable and interesting. 
Depend upon it, they will be very interesting to take 
up in after-years, and recal the present jolly times to 
our minds." 

" Yes ; I think you are right, Rupert," said Wilson. 
" I have always kept a notebook about entomology, 
and you have no idea what a quantity of facts I have 
gathered together." 

" Now we are getting too scientific," said Jones, " let 
us have an electric shock ; or stay, FU galvanise a dead 
mouse for you." 

He placed the wires of his galvanic battery upon a 
recently killed mouse, and the little animal kicked and 
sprung about as if it were alive. This led to other 
experiments and the evening passed rapidly, until it was 
time for them to depart. 

Stimulated by Wade's and Wilson's example, Ayton 
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wrote out an account of a piscatory visit he had 
paid to Shrewsbury, and read it at the next meeting 
of the ' club. This paper is given in the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The Severn at Shrewsbury. 

"The Severn at Shrewsbury takes the form of the 
letter S, enclosing the town in one loop. About the 
middle of the letter is the Welsh bridge, below which is 
a rapid *' ford.'* In the morning, as it was bright and 
hot, with a cloudless sky and no wind, I gave up the 
idea of fly fishing, and strolled about with the hope of 
picking up some information. Leaning over the Welsh 
bridge, I saw a man wading in mid stream, fishing for 
samlets, and no^ and then basketing one, and on each 
side of the river were others similarly employed, and 
secure in the consciousness that no one of the numerous 
spectators on the bridge would inform against them. 

"In the parapet of the bridge I noticed a large iron 
wheel. This used to be employed as a pulley to haul 
the barges up the ford when the river was used as a 
highway for traffic. Some of the pleasure parties who 
boat on the river now would doubtless be very glad of 
some such assistance, as the presence of the almost 
insurmountable rapid is a great restriction upon the 
enjoyment of a row on the Severn. As I stood on the 
bridge, a light pleasure boat, rowed by a young fellow 
who appeared to be a skilled oarsman, and steered by a 
young lady who was no novice at handling the ropes. 
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stemmed the stream. When it had gained two thirds 
of the ascent, it seemed as if it must be swept back, but 
pulling as if in a race, and progressing an inch or two 
only at each stroke, the oarsman at length passed 
the critical spot, and shot under the arch with 
'confound the ford* plainly written upon his face. 
Another boat, manned by two young men in top hats, 
and with pipes in their mouths, convoying two smart 
young women, also essayed the ford a few minutes 
later, but before it had got half way up, its propellers 
had exhausted themselves, and after number one had 
got out of time and hit number two a severe blow in 
the middle of the back with the loom of his oar, and 
number two had caught a very decided crab, it floated 
down again, broadside on, in some danger of being 
swamped. Mutual recriminations ensued, which were 
not softened by the laughter of the bystanders. 

" Leaving the bridge I strolled into the Quarry, that 
lovely promenade of the Salopians, and entered its 
noble avenues of limes, resplendent in their fresh foliage, 
already musical with the hum of insects. The Severn 
skirts the outer walk, and flows deep and still. Here I 
was witness to some pretty sport. The dace and chub 
were basking in the heat under the pendant willows that 
fringed the opposite bank, just rising to the surface and 
making quiet rings in the water. No less than four boats 
were engaged in their capture. The fnodus operandi was 
to row to the top of the Quarry, and then let the boat 
float down the middle of the stream, and cast a fly 
under the bushes. In this way I saw many good fish 
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captured. First in the order of drifting, when I saw 
them, was a coracle, the occupant of which was by far 
the best fisherman. He whisked his flies in the air 
until they were dry enough to float on the water at 
each throw. Thus, though he covered less space of 
water while drifting, he secured the best fish. As he 
came near my side to bale out his coracle, it being 
rather leaky, he told me he was fishing with a blue 
dun and a black gnat. He had a very tidy basketful 
of chub. One, of a pound in weight, which I saw him 
catch, drew his light boat quite into the bushes ere he 
secured it. 

" The next was a punt with two people in, one to 
paddle and the other to fish, but their clumsy contriv- 
ance seemed to frighten the fish. Then came a pleasure 
boat, which was rather obstreporous in the drifting part 
of the business, preferring to 'follow its nose' rather 
than drift sideways, and manifesting a propensity for 
digging into the bank. Lastly came a canoe, the most 
unsatisfactory thing of all. I came to the conclusion 
that the coracle was the handiest means of getting at 
the fish in this way, but it seemed desperately slow 
work paddling up against the stream prior to drifting 
down again. 

"Talking of coracles, you may, every evening, see 
men paddling to and fro across the river by the Quarry, 
setting nightlines for eels, or anything else for the 
matter of that, and also you may frequently see parties 
engaged in * bush netting,' making heavy hauls. 

"I got into the ferry-boat, intending to cross and 
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ascend the hill, on the top of which the workhouse 
stands. Two ladies stood on the bank debating 
whether they should cross or not, quite careless of the 
fact that the ferryman and myself were waiting for 
them in the boat 

" ' Eh ! I should not like to be the young men in 
drapers' shops who have to wait upon the ladies,' said 
the man to me. 

" * Neither should I,' I replied, ' but they have given 
me time to change my mind,' and I got out of the boat 
and walked down to the English bridge, the parapet of 
which was tenanted by a red line of militiamen looking 
down at the people fishing below. Again I found 
that samlets were the attraction to the numerous 
waders. 

" In the afternoon I mounted a cast of flies, and tip- 
ping each hook with a bit of white kid glove, I sallied 
forth to do execution among the dace. The first place 
I tried was the * barges' gutter,' a cut up which the 
barges were taken to avoid Coton Hill Ford. I rose 
nothing but samlets, of which there certainly appeared 
to be a prodigious number. Some three hundred yards 
higher up, where the water was deep, and wooden 
breakwaters projected at intervals into the stream, I saw 
plenty of fine fish playing about on the surface, and I 
was not long before I secured a good number. They 
rose very lazily, and opened their mouths just as if they 
expected the fly to walk in of its own accord. Of 
course it needed very careful striking ; if you struck a 
moment too soon you missed them, if a moment too 
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late they had discovered the cheat and ejected the fly- 
out of their mouths. When they were hooked, how- 
ever, there was a silvery gleam in the water, and a nice 
little bit of play before they were landed. But I 
wanted trout, and I soort got tired of the meaner fish, 
especially as it was useless slaughter. I did not know 
what to do with the fish when I caught them. 

"The next morning was the very beau ideal of a 
fishing morning. A soft, cloudy sky, and a south- 
west wind united in making me feel sure of a basket of 
trout. I lost no time in making my way some two 
miles up the river to Shelton Rough, where there was a 
splendid trout reach. I eagerly put my tackle together, 
and fished all down the ford without getting a rise, 
except from a dace at the end of the rapid. A second 
time I tried with the like result. Even the samlets 
would not rise. I sat down and watched a man in a 
coracle fishing, but he had no better sport than I had. 
Of the dozen fishermen I met that day, none had 
caught anything. There did not appear to be thunder 
in the air. No rain fell for a week afterwards, and why 
the fish would not feed I cannot imagine. Shelton 
Rough is one of the best places on the river for trout. 
Another good place is the ford at Uffington, some 
three miles from Shrewsbury down the river." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Sea-fishing in the North. 

Our chronicle of the doings of the Island Home 
Field Club is now drawing to an end. Rupert Wade 
pafd a lengthened visit to the north of England on his 
leaving school, and it is to his pen that we are indebted 
for the next two chapters. Without further preface we 
will let him speak for himself: — 

Notwithstanding its coal-holes, Northumberland is 
one of the most beautiful of our English counties. Its 
beauties come upon one unawares. In the distance one 
may see what appears to be merely a long, low line of 
wood. When it is reached, however, behold a fairy-like 
glen or valley. Far down between the luxuriantly- 
wooded banks, eddies and tumbles a burn, which is the 
beau ideal of a trout stream. Unfortunately, however, 
in too many instances its waters will either have the 
deadly grey look which bespeaks the presence of 
a poisonous lead mine somewhere on its banks, and the 
consequent absence of fish, or they will be strictly pre- 
served. The Newcastle angler has to go far afield 
for fresh-water fishing now. Even the North Tyne 
is so industriously flogged as to be scarcely worth a 
visit. 

This being the case, it is fortunate that the fisherman 

R 
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has a splendid resource in the sea, which is easy of 
access and prolific in sport. 

True, there is not the charm of wandering through 
fine scenery, and by the side of musical streams made 
fragrant with the wild flowers on its banks, but, on the 
other hand, there is the bracing salt breeze, the ex- 
hilarating sporting of the waves, and the greater sense 
of space and freedom. 

Tynemouth is about ten miles from Newcastle, and 
may be reached by the North Eastern line, or by the 
Blyth and Tyne Railway. Trains run every hour. 
The journey by steamboat down the river occupies 
about an hour and a half, and is more interesting than 
pleasant. The banks of the river the whole distance 
are lined with manufactories, docks, and shipbuilding 
yards. The river is crowded with steam-tugs and 
colliers, and while the eyes and nostrils are filled with 
smoke, the ear is deafened with the noise of hundreds 
of hammers. 

Going by the Blyth and Tyne Railway you will pass 
the remains of a stone cross, anent which the following 
tale is told : — A monk of Tynemouth paid a visit to 
the kitchen of Seaton Delaval Hall, where a sucking 
pig was roasting for the especial satisfaction of the 
noble owner who was out hunting. The monk, in the 
absence of the cook, stole the head of the pig and made 
off with it. He was pursued and overtaken by the 
enraged lord, who cudgelled him so that he died, and 
to save being excommunicated the lord of Delaval 
had to make over to the Priory of Tynemouth the 
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domain of Elswick, The cross formerly bore the 
inscription — 

" Oh horrid dede, 
To kill a man for a pig's hede !" 

Even up to the last century, by the way, Seaton 
Delaval must have been a nice place for a nervous 
spinster to h^ave visited. According to Murray, " it was 
a scene of the wildest and most extravagant revelry, 
the stream of guests being uninterrupted by the prac- 
tical jokes from which they suffered, the beds being 
sometimes let down through trap doors into a cold 
bath, and the partitions of the different bedrooms being 
frequently drawn up at night, leaving their various 
inmates in a state of public deshabille^ 

In the month of June I had two days' fair sport oflf 
Tynemouth, the recital of which may act as a guide to 
any visitors to the north. 

The first day we proposed to go out after codlings, 
and with this purpose we found ourselves in the quiet 
little haven of Tynemouth, selecting a boat out of the 
many offered to us. The sheltered bay known as the 
Haven is a great contrast to the busy highway of the 
river which, just outside the dangerous rocks known as 
the Black Middens, carries its turbid current to the sea. 

Taking our seats in a coble we made a tack across 
the river, and then made a long reach back, just clearing 
the end of the pier works, and were fairly off to the 
fishing ground. The boat peculiar to this part of the 
coast, and called a coble, is a very fast sailer, and a 
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good sea boat, although of a very queer shape. The 
stem is twice the depth of the stern. The forefoot is 
fine and sharp, and a keel runs half the way aft where 
it terminates, and the bottom of the boat becomes flat, 
having, however, two keels, one on each side, reaching 
to the stem, which is flat and very sloping. The 
rudder is long and narrow, projecting about three feet 
below the bottom of the boat in an acute angle with it, 
pointing towards the bows. The top strakes tumble in, 
so as to give rather a narrow and cramped appearance 
to the boat. The mast is stepped with a good rake ; a 
plummet suspended from the top of it would touch 
the midships thwart. It mounts a large lug-sail, the 
number of rows of reef-points in which shews in what 
weather these boats will venture out. 

We dashed merrily off" to the northward, going as 
close as we could to a stiff" breeze, which often com- 
pelled us to let the' sail shake in the wind. I got under 
the lee of my friend, who most obligingly kept the 
spray off* me. The ruins of the old priory stood out 
grandly in the sunlight. There was buried Oswyn, 
saint and king; there the nuns of St. Hilda flew in 
vain for refuge, and were " translated by martyrdom to 
heaven." Those were the buildings which the Danes 
had again and again laid waste with fire and sword, 
and now, after twelve hundred years have elapsed, the 
remains are a prominent landmark for miles around. 

We sailed about three miles to the north in a 
straight line with St. Mary's Island, and then, opposite 
the Convalescent Home, and about two miles out from 
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land, we ran up into the wind and lowered the sail. 
The anchor was taken oflQ and a large piece of iron 
attached in its stead and lowered. This was done be- 
cause the ground was rocky, and the anchor might get 
fast. The water was nine fathoms deep. For bait we 
had the " soft crabs "• (crabs which had cast their shells 
and not yet donned their new ones). Very tempting 
baits they made when cut in half They are scarcely 
so good as mussels to my thinking, but then the fisher- 
men get the crabs for nothing, and they have to pur- 
chase the mussels. At the end of each line was a 
heavy, boat-shaped piece of lead with a wire bowsprit 
at the lower end, and the snooding, armed with a stout 
hook, was suspended from this. 

I . should have mentioned that lines and baits are 
supplied with the boats, and the charge, including man 
is, for a coble, two shillings and sixpence an hour. 
The coble " Eclipse," belonging to Fry, is perhaps one 
of the best, and his man Nichol is an intelligent and 
obliging fellow. As soon as we were at anchor the 
process of tossing about began. It was like nothing so 
much as the violent efforts of an unskilful cook to toss 
up a pancake which has stuck to the frying-pan. The 
wind was brisk and blowing across the tide, so causing 
a pretty considerable bobbery. It was all very well so 
long as we sat down, but if one of us had occasion to 
move from one part of the boat to the other, it was a 
" caution." 

The lines were let out until the lead was felt to bump 
at the bottom, and were then drawn in about three 
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feet We had reached the fishing ground about half 
past three in the afternoon, and the tide had about fpur 
hours to flow. Soon a magical tug proclaimed a bite, 
and hauling in steadily and quickly, I saw a white 
object glancing about in the water. 

"Stand by with the pick, it is a big 'un," and a 
fine codling was hauled in. The "pick" was a rude 
kind of gaff- Once the ice was broken we continued 
to catch the fish in rapid succession. They were 
nearly all codlings of a good size, averaging five 
pounds at least. Occasionally we got a gurnet or a 
" poadler," but what rather surprised me, no bass, and I 
could not find that that fish is known there at alL In 
two hours we had caught a score, and then the tide was 
running at such a rate that we caught no more. During 
the spring tides the fish do not bite well. We were the 
first to have anything like good sport up to that time. 
A fortnight afterwards a man went out early, and 
brought home by dinner-time twenty-three stone weight 
of fish. 

If we had a big fish on, the boatman would say, " Be 
canny, be canny." This northern word " canny " has a 
multitude of meanings, and is a most convenient word, 
inasmuch as it stands for nearly everything that is 
good. 

The wind fell towards evening, and the "white 
horses " which had crested every clear, green wave dis- 
appeared. The cloudless blue sky, the invigorating 
breeze, and the salt spray of the waves were delightful 
accompaniments to our sport. 
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We took advantage of the lull in the sport to refresh 
the inner man, and, oh, ye weak-stomached mortals, 
what do you think my friend had brought for us to 
eat! Why, a Melton Mowbray pie. However, it 
was uncommonly good, it went down and — it stayed 
down. 

The fish had evidently ceased biting, so we hoisted 
sail and proceeded homewards towards the yellow- 
flowered cliffs of Tynemoiith. The Haven was full of 
row-boats, and to my eyes it seems a most lubberly 
style of rowing they have in the north. The oars work 
on thole pins, and of course cannot be feathered. 

We beached the boat stern foremost, which was a 
very different proceeding to that which I had been 
accustomed to on the Welsh coast, where you ride 
boldly in on the summit of a wave, and are met by 
ready hands to haul you high and dry. 

The most distinctive feature of Tynemouth, however, 
is the whiting fishing. On a summer evening you may 
see perhaps a score of boats off the South pier engaged 
in this sport, and, in all probability, pulling in the fish 
as fast as possible, often two at a time. 

A fortnight after we had been codling fishing we 
went out after the whitings. We started about the 
same time, and on a tide which had ebbed about two 
hours. All about the south pier is good whiting 
ground, but we went a little further afield, sailing about 
two miles in a straight line with the lighthouse on 
Souter Point before we cast anchor. The depth was 
ten fathoms, and the bottom sandy. We used the 
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ordinary chopstick form of tackle, and baited with 
herring sliced into pieces the size of dice. 

My lure had scarcely reached the bottom ere I felt a 
bite, and hauling in, I landed a flat fish. The boatman 
was the next to flesh his hook, and produced a fine 
gurnet. His example was immediately followed by 
my friend. We had hit upon a shoal of gurnet, and 
for a couple of hours they bit merrily, once or twice 
coming in two at a time. We missed quite half the 
bites we had, and I am certain that we should have 
caught double the number of fish if we had used finer, 
sharper hooks, dressed on stout salmon gut. 

It was fine fun hauling in the gold speckled, thorny 
headed gurnet, and the large eyed whiting, so beauti- 
fully yellow when caught, but soon fading into a dirty 
white. I think we only got a dozen whiting to five 
dozen gurnet. We also caught one haddock, the black 
marks on the shoulder looking as if a sweep had 
pinched it between his finger and thumb. 

If it had not been for the gurnets, we should have 
had a large number of whiting, but the latter are driven 
away by the former. You may have seen a minnow 
and a stickleback in the same aquarium. The stickle- 
back will creep up to within striking distance of the min- 
now, and then dart at it like an arrow from a bow. In 
such manner, I fancy, does the gurnet attack the whiting. 

Our take of gurnets was but a poor one compared 
with the number of whiting frequently taken in an 
evening. In my opinion, however, the gurnet is by far 
the best eating. 
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The whitings generally, though not always, bite best 
from seven o'clock in the evening through the night, 
irrespective of the state of the tide, except that when it 
is at its strongest they leave off biting for a while. I 
believe it is usually the case that sea fish bite best with 
a flowing tide, but this is simply, I think, because it 
brings fresh food up with it. At the mouth of a large 
river like the Tyne the ebbing tide, however, ought to be 
the richer in food. 

One of the gurnets we took ejected from its mouth a 
herring-sprat, but lately captured. This was cut in 
half, and my friend baited his hooks with it, catching a 
fish immediately thereafter. Another gurnet came up 
with both hooks fast in his mouth. He deserved to die 
for his greediness. 

A little way out to sea some of Sir William Arm- 
strong's guns were being tested ; at the end of the south 
pier the helmeted divers were descending and ascending; 
from the mouth of the river noisy, smoky steam-tugs 
towed noble vessels and blackened colliers ; red sailed 
herring boats stood out to sea ; a snow-white yacht 
went curtseying over the waves ; the clang of the ship- 
wrights' hammers by the Tyne side rang out not 
unmusically in the evening air ; the weather-gleam was 
hazy with violet shadows ; the sunlight glinted from 
the sheeny waves, and all was interesting and luxurious 
peace. 

Presently a thunder cloud appeared above us. It 
" drew the wind towards it," the man said. Anyway 
the wind freshened a little, and as it was from the east 
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it raised a long, heaving swell, which began to be a 
little uncomfortable, and was much more dangerous to 
the peace of one's stomach than the obstreperous tossing 
we had before experienced. 

The man told us that a person had contracted with 
the authorities to bring up from the bottom of the sea 
the cannon balls fired at the floating target, at the not 
very remunerative price of a farthing a pound. It 
appeared doubtful whether such shots did not belong 
to the Lord of the Manor, as being derelict, or what- 
ever it is called. I said, " I think I had better give up 
that piece of jet I picked up the other day to the Lord 
of the Manor." (The jet turned out to be only a piece 
of coal.) 

My friend said, " Would that be jetsam or flotsam t " 

The horrid nature of this pun, and some others like 
it, the presence of the thunder in the air, and some 
cucumber I had eaten at lunch, at this juncture made 
me feel a little ill. If I did not make this explanation 
people might think it was sea-sickness. Not at all. 
Still I should not advise any one with a sensitive 
diaphragm to venture out at Tynemouth in an easterly 
wind. It soon raises a swell. 

The feeling, however, was but momentary, and did 
not interfere with the enjoyment of the fishing. 

At half-past six o'clock we tripped the anchor in 
order to catch the half-past seven train back to New- 
castle. 

For half-a-mile from each pier, coastwards, extend 
the " playing grounds " of the salmon. An attempt is 
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now being made to put a stop to fishing with nets in 
this space, as the fish are so huddled together. Our 
man told us he had seen fifty caught at one haul of the 
net. 

Good sport may be had fishing from the rocks by 
Tynemouth Haven with a rod. Large codlings may 
be taken in this manner. In the autumn also the 
mackerel take a spinning bait freely, a little way out. 

At Cullercoats we saw a bevy of fisherwomen, all clad 
alike in blue flannel and short petticoats, with immense 
creels on their shoulders, and baskets on the top as well. 
It is wonderful what a great weight of fish one of these 
women will carry. Theirs is a hard life, and it is only 
the very youngest who have any pretensions to 
comeliness. * 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Otter-hunting on the Coquet. 

The otter is now the only really wild beast of the 
chase " in Great Britain. The fox is preserved and 
taken as much care of as any domestic animal, until 
his turn comes to be hunted. The otter, on the con- 
trary, has every man's hand against him. Wherever 
his existence is suspected, he is watched for, and shot 
or trapped. 

If he were not nocturnal in his habits, he would long 
ago have been exterminated. As it is, he is rarely 
seen unless he is hunted or watched for with a view 
to his destruction. The angler who reaches the river- 
side early in the morning — soon after dawn it must be — 
sometimes catches a glimpse of him, or more frequently 
only hears his plunge into the water as he approaches. 

The otter is the very shyest of animals, and it is only 
natural that the great increase in the number of anglers 
who visit all our rivers should have driven him further and 
further north — to the wildest and most unapproachable 
streams. We cannot help regretting that so interesting 
a denizen should become so scarce. Like the golden 
eagle, it is an ornament to our fauna, that those of us 
who are naturalists and sportsmen can ill afford to lose. 

In appearance the otter is like a magnified polecat, 
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but dark brown in colour and with a bull-dog-like head. 
Like the polecat, its body is long and flexible, and is 
very strong and muscular. Its bite is a very formidable 
one, and often makes sad havoc among the hounds. It 
swims swiftly, coming to the surface every now and 
then to breathe, or "vent," as it is technically called. 
It makes its habitation in holes in the river bank, the 
entrance to which is usually under water and between 
the roots of a tree — a very stronghold of a place, from 
whence it is often impossible to dislodge it. 

The rocky trout-streams of the West and North are 
the places where the otter is usually found and where it 
is hunted. There are but few packs of otter-hounds in 
England, and the sport can never be a general one. 
The hounds employed are a variety of the old southern 
hound — about the size of a fox-hound, but heavier in 
build and long-haired and shaggy. They are not very 
swift, but are of necessity good swimmers. They are 
very savage, and frequently quarrel, even killing each 
other in their fury. Terriers, too, are necessary to 
make the otter bolt from his " hover " or " holt." 

Of course otter-hunting is followed in the summer 
time and on foot, and if one really works with the 
hounds, it is often the very hardest of hard work, but 
healthy and invigorating. 

For some time I had longed to make one in an otter 
hunt ; and when at last the opportunity came, I gladly 
seized it. It was in Northumberland, and the hounds 
— a private pack — were to meet at Felton, on the far- 
famed Coquet. The meet was fixed for four o'clock on 
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Monday morning, an hour which seems unearthly to 
dwellers in towns. It was necessary, however, to meet 
thus early, as the day dawned about two o'clock, and 
the scent of the otter would rapidly vanish under the 
rays of the sun. 

Sunday evening saw a number of us proceeding by 
train to Acklington station. Upon arriving there, we 
found it was an hour's walk to Felton. The only con- 
veyance there was would hold but a few of us ; so, con- 
signing our luggage to the care of the driver, those of 
us who did not secure a seat dived into a wood and 
took a very pretty path which would lead us to Felton. 
As we trudged along under the guidance of one of our 
number, who declared he knew the way — and who, by 
the way, succeeded in getting us very nicely lost — we 
discussed our chances of finding accommodation at the 
village inn. It was clear that some of us would have 
to be contented with sofas and chairs for the night. 

At nine o'clock we reached the inn. After some 
discussion, each man had his sleeping quarters assigned 
to him, and then we turned our attention to ordering 
something to eat. Ham and eggs and tea were soon 
forthcoming. Two huge dishes piled up with ham and 
new-laid eggs fairly frightened even nine hungry men. 
I never saw such a quantity cooked before. It seemed 
an almost hopeless task to begin to demolish it, and 
ere half had gone the way of all (eatable) flesh, we had 
to give in. 

At eleven o'clock somebody suggested that we had 
better go to bed early, as we had to be up early ; so, 
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after a nightcap of whisky, we retired, or rather endea- 
voured to do so, for those who had to sleep on sofas, 
etc., had great difficulty in turning the men out of their 
room, there being a general inclination to sit up and 
talk. One man had been down to the river side, to see 
if he could discover the " seal," or track of an otter. 
He had done so, and had brought back indisputable 
evidences of the otter's presence in his purse. At 
length the house was quiet, and we tried to sleep. I 
was fortunate in sharing a bedroom with an acquaint- 
ance. The bed was not large enough for two, so I had 
the feather-bed on the floor with a portion of the bed- 
clothes, and my companion slept on the mattress. 

I had not been many minutes in bed ere I discovered 
that it was quite damp. I mentioned this, and my 
companion replied, " Well, my bed is as hard as a 
third-class carriage, so I don't think we are either of 
us in for a very comfortable night." 

Between the novelty of the position, the fear of 
taking harm from the damp, and the knowledge that I 
had to be up so early — I did not sleep a wink. I tossed 
and turned about in the most uncomfortable fashion, 
and anathematised otter-hunting and all belonging to 
it. To add to my discomfort, it apparently came on to 
rain. The drops fell so fast, as I thought, and so un- 
ceasingly, that I gave up all hope of sport on the 
morrow. At last I got up and put my head out of the 
window, and was relieved to find that I had only heard 
the sound of the wind rustling the foliage of some trees 
that grew close to our bedroom-window. It was beauti- 
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fully fine. The moonlight was just paling in the com- 
ing dawn, and the grey river was just visible in the 
reach above the bridge. 

"What time is it } " asked a discontented voice from 
the bed. 

"Hallo! — I thought you were asleep. I have been 
envying you. It is two o^clock." 

" Asleep ! I haven't slept a wink, and I *11 be shot if 
I '11 ever come otter-hunting again ! " 

In half an hour's time we could hear that the others 
were astir, so we got up and dressed. At three o'clock 
we had breakfast. We were certainly a picturesque 
group ; the master was dressed in a scarlet jacket and 
cap, and had his brass horn slung across his chest. The 
rest of us were attired in divers rough-and-ready cos- 
tumes. Knickerbockers with stout shoes seemed to be 
the most serviceable. Presently we heard the blast of 
a horn echoing shrilly in the morning air, and then a 
musical yelp. " The hounds ! " we cried, and rushed to 
the window to catch a glimpse of the long-eared beau- 
ties. 

" Now, gentlemen, if you have finished your breakfast, 
we will be up and away. The early hound catches the 
otter." 

So off we trooped. When we got outside we saw that 
Felton is indeed a lovely spot. The Coquet is here the 
very beau ideal of a trout stream. Clear and sparkling 
like Champagne, it froths and flows over and between 
rocks and stones, and down long stretches of dark 
pebbles and golden gravel. Swirling around stones 
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from which the long moss trails in the eddy, bubbling 
and seething under tree roots and projecting crags, 
widening out into clear pools by grey stone bridges and 
darkening into long deeps, there is every variety of 
feeding and playing-ground for the red-spotted trout. 
But we must leave the fish alone for to-day, tempting 
as they are, so we proceeded up the river with the 
hounds. Most of us struck a point far in advance of where 
the master first set the hounds to work, and we waited 
in the white morning stillness for them to come up. 
Soon we heard the crack of the whips and presently we , 
saw a terrier splashing about from stone to stone. Then 
Fowler, a good hound, but too eager, came running along 
just sniffing here and there, but in far too much of a 
hurry to be hunting well. Go back. Fowler, go back, 
sir, was the cry. Fowler went back, and when all 
the hounds came up we accompanied them up the 
river. 

The dogs hunted well up both sides of the river, 
smelling and examining every rock and mudbank, and 
scanning curiously every hole and tree-root. We, the 
hunters, did not number more than a dozen. The pack 
consisted of about seven couples. It was amusing to 
watch the busy air with which the terriers darted about. 
They evidently thought they were quite as important as 
the larger dogs. 

We disturbed the heron at its morning meal, the trout 
scudded over the shallows in rare affright, and the water- 
hens scuttled out of their cover at the water's edge, in a 

state of indignant protest at our untimely invasion. The 

s 
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keen morning air and the excitement of the chase effec- 
tually dispelled the weariness the uncomfortable night 
had caused. 

Presently Fowler, who as usual had forged ahead, 
gave tongue loudly. Far before us we saw him on a 
rock in the middle of the river, with elevated head, bell- 
ing out his musical note as if mad with joy, and utterly 
unable to restrain himself at having discovered the scent 
or * drag * of an otter. The other hounds raced up to 
him and gave tongue also, and set off up stream at a 
good pace, the field following, confident that sport was 
afoot. I suddenly found myself alone on what was 
evidently the wrong side of the river, and my further 
progress was barred by an unfriendly combination of 
rocks and trees. I darted into the river and made 
for the opposite bank. Alas, river stones are slip- 
pery and holes are ready to entrap the unwary, so 
headforemost I went into a pretty deep one, and 
spluttered out on the other side, wet through. Never 
mind, it was all in the day's work, and I reached 
the bank ^nd ran on in pursuit of the hounds. Alas, 
the deep chorus of the pack dwindled down to two 
or three feeble notes uttered by the youngest hounds. 
The drag was lost. The otter had given us the 
slip, and we must try for another. We came to an 
island where many an otter has been killed. The 
hounds worked around and about, but were mute. 
There was no otter there. As the banks of the river 
further up were thickly wooded and the river was hard 
to hunt, the master decided on going back and trying 
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the river below Felton. It was then only half-past six 
o'clock, and yet it seemed as if we had done a fair day's 
work already. One or two men began to hang out 
signals of distress, while it was plain that the early rising 
had not agreed with others. The walk back through 
the meadows and woods was very pleasant. The per- 
fume of the new mown hay that was lying in cocks in 
the fields was most exquisite. The green of the grass 
and the foliage shone brilliantly through the gleaming 
drops of dew. To breathe the sweet, fresh air was as 
exhilarating as to drink of the best sparkling wines. To 
some of us it was an utterly new experience, and we 
hoped the day would be long, for we wished to have as 
much of it as possible. Even the water itself had a 
fresher, cooler look in the early morning. It looked as 
though it had da/A^^/ itself and come out more brilliantly 
clean and beautiful. We tramped onward through the 
woods where the rabbit rustled through the brake and 
bramble, and the jay flew screaming above us. The 
master in his scarlet coat, the brown dogs, the roughly- 
clad men, the whip with his long spear ; no wonder we 
startled the sleepy gamekeeper who had just turned out 
of his cottage and gazed suspiciously at us. Hitherto 
we had been the only people astir. We were monarchs 
of all we surveyed. We might trespass and do as we 
liked, for there was no one to say us nay, and we felt in 
a delicious state of freedom and wildness. 

Soon we reached the village, where there was 
scarcely any one astir. How superior we felt to those 
sluggards who, at seven o'clock in the morning, were 
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yet in bed. There is no vanity so great as that of the 
early riser, and the seldomer he rises early, the vainer 
he is when he does so. 

We rested on the bridge while some one went to 
the inn to see that our luggage was forwarded to 
Acklington, where we should meet it. In the pool 
under the bridge the trout leapt merrily. They were 
most of them small, but what they lacked in size they 
made up in numbers. They swarmed like minnows, 
and jostled each other when ' an unlucky gnat touched 
the water, in their eagerness to get at it. 

After a short rest we proceeded down the right bank 
of the river, the hounds hunting less wildly than they 
had done at first. After we had gone nearly a mile 
in silence. Beauty, a young hound, opened cry at a 
strong hover, beneath the gnarled roots of a large oak. 
Most of the dogs followed his example, and it was the 
general impression that the otter was at home. The 
terriers were put in. Men stationed themselves in the 
water on the fords above and below the hover, that they 
might catch a glimpse of the otter if he bolted. Five of 
the heaviest men jumped up and down on the bank to 
shake the earth and frighten our quarry out. It certainly 
was a most ludicrous sight to see them jumping solemnly 
up and down as if suddenly gone demented. A large 
rat ran out, and some one on the bank cried out, amid 
a roar of laughter — 

" Tally ho ! there's the otter. Oh law, no ! it is only 
a rat." 

The hounds were called off as the otter evidently was 
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jiot at home. They soon after hit a burning drag, and 
raced off down this river at headlong speed, every hound 
joining in the mellow chorus. For half a mile the pace 
was severe, and it was " bellows to mend *' with some of 
us. On our right hand was the steep bank of the river. 
On the left was a corn field, and we ran along a narrow 
slip of meadow, the hay of which had been cut and 
was lying in cocks at short intervals. Over these cocks 
we had to jump, and as legs got tired their owners 
tripped and rolled over. Still the hounds ran on and 
we were approaching a wood. 

It certainly would not do, I thought, for me to be 
behind anyone else while racing through the wood, or I 
should get severely punished by the branches springing 
back from those in front of me ; therefore, I put on a 
spurt, and got ahead just in time to be the first in the 
narrow path through the copse — a position I succeeded 
in keeping. 

We were now overtaking the hounds, which had 
hitherto left us far astern. They were not owning the 

« 

scent so freely. They quested about the banks, and 
swam to and fro in the water in an evident state of un- 
certainty. We came to a weir and a mill. Some men 
crossed over the weir, but they appeared to have so 
much difficulty in doing it, as they slowly picked their 
way with uncertain footsteps along the slippery edge of 
the fall, the water rushing up to their knees, and a 
roaring pool below them, that the more prudent ones 
made a detour around by the mill. Here the hounds 
were quite at fault. Fowler gives tongue up a burn 
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but it was only after a rabbit and he got a cut with the 
whip, and the warning " ware rabbit." 

We found by experience that the river bed below the 
weir was anything but safe wading. It is formed of 
sloping surfaces of rock, and when you step on the 
shallow end, as you must, you slip right away into deep 
water, and cannot help yourself. Suddenly there was a 
cry and loud splash. Some one, in trying to jump 
down six feet of rock on to the river bed, had caught 
his foot in a bramble and had come down head first, 
and a severe sprained wrist was the result. This was 
the only accident that occurred during the day, although 
there were of course many narrow escapes. A hound 
fell over at the same place, and this was the only slip I 
saw a hound make. As a rule they are wonderfully 
sure-footed, stepping over tree roots and scrambling up 
steep banks with the activity of a cat. 

A whimper was heard behind us. We dashed back 
again, hunting the back track. Suddenly there was an 
angry challenge by two or three dogs that had lingered 
behind. "Tally ho ! " The otter had been seen, and 
feeling as fresh as we did five hours ago, we rushed to 
the spot. It was a reach of still, deep water. See that 
train of bubbles along the surface ! See ! a round, 
bullet-shaped, black head popped out of the water. It 
was the otter venting. The dogs saw him, and hounds 
and terriers swam after him, encouraged by our voices. 
Backwards and forwards from side to side they swam, 
the water being intersected by the widening lines of 
ripple that followed the track of each dog, until it was 
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marked across and across like a church window with its 
diamond panes. 

The otter at last took to a hover on the other side 
of the river, and the dogs bayed and jostled around it. 
There was no one to help them. The water was deep 
and wide. It was not easy to swim with one's clothes on. 
There was no other way of getting across, however, so 
some of us took to the water, and reached the other 
side in safety. The entrance to the hover was under 
water, and it was with some difficulty that two terriers 
were put in. The scene was a most animated one. 
Men were prodding with poles and jumping on the 
bank, and the dogs were literally frantic with excite- 
ment. It would evidently be a long job to dislodge 
the otter, and those of us who were not occupied, 
stretched ourselves in the fragrant hay, and tried to 
dry ourselves in the rays of the hot sun which glared 
down upon us from a cloudless sky. 

I b^an to feel uncommonly hungry, and as it would 
be a long time before the otter was dislodged, and 
rather than undergo the discomfort of an empty and 
clamorous stomach, I ran back to the mill, three- 
quarters of a mile away, and begged two huge hunks 
of bread and butter. With one in each hand I trotted 
contentedly back again and satiated my hunger, wash- 
ing the provender down with some whisky from my 
flask. 

As it appeared impossible to make the otter bolt, a 
council of war was held, and it was decided to give up 
for the day. The master, too, had to attend a polo 
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match in the afternoon, and he must get away by- 
train. He blew a strong blast on his horn ; the dogs 
were called off, and we trudged off to the Mill. 
Some, however, were loth to go home without kill- 
ing an otter, and at last it was arranged that half- 
a-dozen of us should hunt the hounds lower down 
the river. 

We walked down for another mile without hearing 
any welcome note from the hounds. At last they tailed 
off up a bum, but still in silence. As the hill was steep 
and the day was hot, I and three others lay down on 
the grass, thinking it most unlikely that an otter would 
be found up such a tiny stream. Oh ! how pleasant it 
was to rest after such hard work ; to listen to the song 
that fell downward from that speck in the blue sky ; to 
watch the gay butterflies fluttering over the flowery slope. 
One could go to sleep, it was so pleasant ; but hark ! 
not only one hound was belling, but the whole pack, the 
sweetest and loudest burst of music we had heard that 
day. We got up hastily and bravely breasted the hill, 
down which the tiny bum was leaping. Alas! the gorse 
and bracken were nearly waist high, and our progress 
was greatly impeded. Still on we panted, and entered 
the very thickest and most l>rambly wood that was ever 
seen. The undergrowth was breast high, and under- 
foot it was strewn with treacherous fallen branches that 
tripped one up, and rabbit holes as traps for the unwary. 
Oh, it was desperately hard work, and we were almost 
dead beat ; we must overtake the hounds, however. 
Hark, how madly they give tongue. The cries of those 
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ahead, too, were encouraging, and we heard that some 
one had a view. Thinking that it would be easier 
making one's way along the bed of the bum, as the 
hounds were doing, I dashed down to it, taking huge 
leaps over the underwood. I alighted upon a sloping 
branch and slipped ; my legs flew from under me, 
and my head struck the earth only six inches from 
a sharp -pointed stake. I proceeded more carefully 
after that. Hurrah ! there was the end of the wood. 
We had had a mile of it, and our veins were throbbing, 
our hearts were beating violently, and our " wind " was 
gone. We emerged upon a corn-field, where men were 
engaged in reaping the com. The bum was here 
nothing but a ditch, and at the further end of the field 
the hounds cast about at fault. They had over-run the 
scent. 

« 

" We have lost him." 

" Did you ever have such a run in your life?" 

" No, I cannot run another yard." 

" Tallyho ! tallyho ! tail him ! tail him ! There 
he is, making back for the wood. Stop him ! tail 
him ! " 

The otter leaped along like a cat right towards us, 

across the field, and then tumed off when it saw 

us, towards the bum. One of us who "couldn't 

run another yard," made a rush at him, and 

just as the otter slipped into the ditch through a. 

bramble bush, he caught him by the tail and swung 

him up, holding him until the hounds came up, when he 

was thrown to them. He was not dead yet, however, 

T 
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and he made a vigorous fight, snapping and biting 
right and left. He was overpowered by numbers, and 
at last a torn and mangled object was all that remained 
of a fine dog otter. 

It was two o'clock. We were all frightfully hungry. 
It was extremely hot, and the flies were troublesome. 
We thankfully accepted the hospitable invitation to 
lunch of a neighbouring squire. A stampede was 
made for brandy and soda to keep the cold out — we 
were all wet through. Then followed beer, a good 
beefsteak, sherry, cigars, and more brandy, for in spite 
of the heat of the sun, we shivered in our damp things. 

A walk of three miles brought us to Acklington. At 
the inn we managed, though not without some diffi- 
culty in procuring soap and towels, to have a good 
wash and effect a thorough change of clothing. 

We were, of course, stiff and tired, but were other- 
wise none the worse for our day's otter hunting. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Farewell. 

Now my task is done. The further adventures of the 
Field Club are too much like what has already been 
described to be worth reciting. As, one by one, the 
boys left the school, and either went to college or to 
business, the Club dwindled away and at last ceased to 
exist. Although the years are comparatively few since 
then, the members of the Club are now scattered abroad 
far from each other ; and while the old friendship still 
exists unbroken, the old companionship has ceased. 

Let me now drop the editorial " we," the use of which 
is necessary to prevent the charge of egotism, and talk 
to you, my boy readers, in the more familiar " I and 
thou " style of old friends. The writing of this book 
has been a great pleasure to me, and I have taken far 
more interest in it than in any I have yet written. In 
writing it I seemed to live my happy boyhood over 
again ; and if I give pleasure to none else, I am quite 
repaid for the trouble in writing it by the pleasure I 
have myself experienced. 

I hope, however, that there are many boys who will 
read these pages with delight, for I well remember with 
what avidity I used to seize upon similar books when I 
was a boy. 
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I have tried to give as many useful hints as I possibly 
could in the foregoing pages ; but if any boy wishes for 
further information upon any of the subjects I have 
touched upon, he has only to write to me through the 
publishers, and I shall be happy to give him all the 
help I can. 

Good-bye, boys! I hope you will have as jolly a 
time of it as I had in my rambles with the Island 
Home Field Club. 



THE END. 
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CHBI8T IN MODEBN LIFE. Sermons Preached in St. James's 
Chapel, York Street, London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7«. 6d. 

FBEEDOM IN TEE CHTTBCH OF ENGLAND. Six Sermons 
suggested by the Yoysey Judgment. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3«. 6c?. 

SERMONS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street. 
London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

SERMONS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 
London. Second Series. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 78. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE : The Life and Work of. A 
Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo. Sewed. Is. 

Brooke (W. G.), M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 

" Six Privy Council Judgments," &c. 

TEE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872. Annotated 
by. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9«. 

Brown (Eev. J. Baldwin), B.A., Author of "First 

Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth," etc. 

THE HIGHER LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

THE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE GOSPEL OF LOVE. Five Discourses by the Bev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., Author of " The Higher Life," eta Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2«. M, 

Brown (John Croumbie), LL.D., etc. 

REBOISEMENT IN FRANCE ; or, Records of the Replanting of 
the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, 
and Bush, with a view to arresting and preventing the destruc- 
tive consequences, and effects of Torrents. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 

THE HYDROLOGT OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 108. 6d. 

Browne (Eev. Ijlannaduke E.) 

UNTIL THE DAT DAWN. Four Advent Lectures delivered 
in the Episcopal Chapel, Milverton, Warwidoghire, on the Sunday 
evenings during Advent, 1870. Crown 8vo. 2». 6(2. 
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Bryant (William Cullen). 

POEHS. Bed-line Edition. Handsomely bound. With 24 
Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Is. 6d. 
A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Ss. 6d. 

Buchanan (Eobert). 

POETICAL WOBKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., price 
6s. each. 

Vol. I.—" Ballads and Bomances ; " " Ballads and Poems of 
Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II. — " Ballads and Poems of Life ; ** " Allegories and 
Sonnets." 

Vol. in.— « Cruiskeen Sonnets ;" " Book of Orm ; " " PoUtical 
Mystics." 

KA8TEB-8FIBIT8. Post 8yo. lOs. 6d;. 

BuLKELEY (Eev. Henry J.) 

WALLED IN, and other Poems. Crown Svo. 58. 

BUNNllTT (F. E.) 

LEONORA GHBI8TINA, MEM0IB8 OF, Daughter of Christian 
rv. of Denmark ; Written during her Imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower of the Boyal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Trans- 
lated by F. E. Bunnett. With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. Medium Svo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 58. 

LINKED AT LAST. 1 vol. Crown Svo. 

UNDEB A CLOUD ; OB, JOHANNES OLAF. By E. D. Wille. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 3 vols. 

BuBTON (Mrs. Eichard). 

THE INNEB LIFE OF STBIA, PALESTINE, AND THE 
HOLT LAND. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 248. 

BuTLEE (Josephine E.) 

JOHN GBET (of Dilston): HEUOIBS. By his Daughter. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

Cadell (Mrs. H. M). 

IDA CBAVEN. A Novel. 8 vols. Crown Svo. 

Camden (Charles). 

HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. With Eleven 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

THE TEAVELLING MENAGEBIE. By Charles Camden, 
Author of " Hoity Toity." With Ten Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 
Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

The above form part of Henry S. King & Co.*s Three and 
Sixpenny Series of Children's Books. 
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Cablisle (A. D.), B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 

BOUKD TEE WOBLD IS 1870. A Volume of TzayeU, with 
liapB. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8yo. 68. 

Cabne (Miss E. T.) 

TEE BEALM OF TBUTE. Grown Svo. 5s, 6d, 

Cabpentee (E.) 

HABCIS8U8 AHD OTEEB POEMS. Foap. 8yo. 5«. 

Cabpenteb (W. B.), LL.D., M.D., F.K.S., etc. 

TEE FBINCIPLE8 OF MENTAL PET8I0L0GY. With their 
Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the 
Study of its Morbid Conditions. Svo. Illustrated. 12». 

Cabb (Lisle). 

JUDITS OWTinrE. 3 vols. Crown Svo. Second Edition. 

Chbistophebson rThe late Eev. Henry), M.A., 

Assistant Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton. 

8EBM0K8. Crown Svo. Cloth. ?«. 6d, With an Intro- 
duction by John Bae, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Clayton (Cecil). 

EFFIE'8 GAME; EOW 8EE LOST AEB SOW SEE WOK. 

A NoveL 2 vols. 

Clebk (Mrs. Godfrey), Author of " The Antipodes and 

Round the World." 

'ILAM EK EA8. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Ehalifahs. Translated from the Arabic Origin^. 
Illustrated with Historical and Explanatory Notes. Crown 
Svo. 7«. 

Cleby (C), Captain 32nd Light Infantry, Professor of 

Tactics Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

MIKOB TACTICS. Demy Svo. New Edition. With 26 
Plans. 168. 

Clodd (Edward), F.E.A.S. 

TEE CEILDEOOD OF TEE WOBLD : a Simple Account of 
Man in Early Times. New Edition. Crown Svo. 38. 
A Special Edition for Schools. Is, 

TEE CEILDEOOD OF BELIGIOKS. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Crown Svo. bs. 

CoLEBiDGE (Sara), 

PBETTT LESSONS IK VEBSE FOB GOOD CEILDBEH, with 
some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Bhyme. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. 3«. 6d. 
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Coleridge (Sara). 

PHAKTASMIOH. A Fairy Bomanoe. With an Introductory 
Preface by the Bight Hon. Lord Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Is, 6<2. 

XEMOnt AND LXTTEB8 OF SABA COLEBIDOS. Edited br 
her Daughter. Third Edition, Bevised and Corrected. Witu 
Index. 2 vols. Crown 8yo. With Two Portraits. 24«. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 7b. Qd. 

Collins (Mortimer). 

THE PBINGSSB OLABICE. A Story of 1871. 2 vols. 

SQXriBE SIICHESTEB'S WHIM. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of "Marquis and Merchant/' etc. 3 vols. 

MBANDA. A Midsummer Madness. 3 vols. 

THE INK OF STBANOB 1EEETING8, AND OTHEB P0BM8. 

Crown Syo. 5$, 

THE SECBET OF LONG LIFE Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord St. Leonard's. Fourth Edition. laage crown 
Syo. 5s. 

Collins (Eev. Eichard), M.A. 

XIBSIONABT BNTEBPBI8B IN THE EAST. With special 
reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, and the results of 
modem Missions. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 68. 

Conway (Moncure D.) 

BEPtnBLICAN SITPEBSTITIONS. Illustrated by the PoUtical 
History of the United States. Including a Correspondence with 
M. Louis Blanc. Crown 8yo. 5s. 

CoNYEBS (Ansley). 

CHESTEBLEIOH. 3 vols. Crown 8yo. 

Cooke (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 

FITNGI ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. Edited by the 
Bey. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 
With Illustrations. 5s. 

Being Vol. XIY. of the International Scientific Series. 

Cooke (Professor Josiah P.), of the Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

THE NEW CHEMI8TBT. Second Edition. With Thirty- 
one Illustrations. 5s. 
Vol. IX. of the International Scientific Series. 

8CIENTIFIG CULTUBE. Crown 8yo. Cloth. Is. 
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y Cooper (T. T.) 

THE MISHMES HILLS : an Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes 
for Commerce. Second Edition. With Four Illustrations and 
Map. Demy Svo. 10«. 6d. 

Calderon. 

CALDEBOirs DRAMAS : The Wonder-Working Magician- 
Life is a Dream — The Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by 
Denis Florence MacCarthy. Post 8yo. 10s. 

CoRNHiLL Library of Fiction, The. 3s. Qd. per 

Volume. 

HALF-A-DOZEK DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman. 

THE HOUSE OF RABT. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 

ROBIN GRAT. By Charles Gibbon. 

KITTT. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

HIRELL. By John Saunders. 

ONE OF TWO; or, The Left-Handed Bride. By J. Hain 
Friswell. 

READT-MONET MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

OOFS PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

FOR LACE OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

Cosmos. A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Subject. — ^Nature in the Past and in the Present — ^Man in the 
Past and in the Present — The Future. 

Cotton (Robert Turner). 

MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

Croft (Herbert), Barrister-at-Law. 

SIR THOMAS ELTOrS " GOVERNOUR." A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Copious Notes 
and a Life of the Author. 

*#• No Complete Reprint of the above Work is known to 
exist. 

Cummins (Henry Irwin), M.A, 

PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITT OF LONDON. 

Sewed. 1«. 
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CuRWEN (Henry). 

80BB0W AKD BONO : Stadies of Literary Straggle. Henry 
Miirger — ^Novalis — ^Alexander Petofl — Honore de Balzao — ^Edgar 
Allan Poe — Andr^ Ghenier. 2 vols. Grown Svo. 15«. 

Davidson (Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, TBAN8LATED FSOU THE LATEST 
OBEEK TEXT OF TISGHENDOBE. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Davies (G. Christopher). 

HOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MEBE: a Series of Outdoor 
Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. Grown 
Svo. 6a. 

RAMBLES AND ADVENTUBES OF OUB SCHOOL FIELD 
CLUB. Grown Svo. With 4 Illustrations. 5«. 

Davies (Eev. J. Llewelyn), M.A. 

THEOLOGY AND MOBALITT. Essays on Questions of 
Belief and Practice. Grown 8yo. 7«. 6(2. 

De Kebkadec (Vicomtesse Solange). 

A CHEQTTEBED LIFE, being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de 
Leoville Meilhan. Edited by. Grown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Gontaining many recollections of the First Emperor Napoleon 
and his Gourt. 

De L'Hoste (Colonel E. P). 

THE DESEBT FASTOB, JEAN JABOUSSEAU. Translated 
from the French of Eug^e Pelletan. In fcap. 8vo., with an 
Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. Sa. 6d, 

One of Henry S. King and Go.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

De Liefde (Jacob). 

THE 0BEAT DTTTCH ADMIBALS. Grown 8vo. With Eleven 
Illustrations by Townley Green and others. Ss. 

One of Henry S. King and Go.'s Five Shilling Books for the 
Young. 

De Eedcliffe (Viscount Stratford), P.C, K.G., G.C.B. 

WHY AM I A CHBISTIAN 1 Fifth Edition. Grown Svo. Ss. 

De Tocqueville (Alexis). 

COBBESPONDENCS AND CONVEBSATIONS OF, WITH 
NASSATT WILLIAM SENIOB. 2 vols. Post Svo. 2U 
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De Vebe (Aubrey). 

ALEXAHDEB THE OBEAT. A Dramatio Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. 5«. 

THE lEFANT BBTDAL, AND OTHER FOEKS. A New 
Edition. Foap. 8yo. 

THE LEGEEBS OF ST. PATRICE, and other Poems. Small 
crown Svo. 5s, 

De Wille (E.) 

inSTDEB A CLOUD; OB, JOHAEKES OLAF. A Novel. 
Translated by P. E. Bunn^tt. 3 vols. Crown 8yo. 

Dennis (John). 

ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged. Fcap. 8to. 
Elegantly bound. Ss. 6(2. 

DoBSON (Austin). 

VIONETTES IN BHTMB AND TEBS DE SOCIETE. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 58. 

Donne (Alphonse), M.D, 

CHANGE OF AIB AND SCENE. A Physician's Hints about 
Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excur- 
sions for Health in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering- 
places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and 
the Mediterranean. A New Edition. Large post Svo. 9«. 

DowDEN (Edward), LL.D. 

SHAKSPEBE: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. Post 
8yo. 128. 

DowNTON (Rev. Henry), M.A. 

HTKNS AND YEBSES. Original and Translated. Small 
crown 8yo. ds. 6(2. 

Draper (Jolin William), M.D., LL.D. Professor in 

the University of New York; Author of "A Treatise on 
Human Physiology." 

HISTOBT OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN BEUGION AND 

SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 5$. 
Vol. Xni. of the International Scientific Series. 

Drew (Eev. G. S.), M.A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 

SCBIFTUBE LANDS IN CONNECTION .WITH THEIB 
HISTOBT. Second Edition. 8yo. 10«.6(2. 

NAZABETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 5$, 
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Drew (Kev. G. S.), M.A. 

THE DIVIHE XIHGSOX ON ZABTE AS IT 18 IS HEAVXir. 

Svo. 10«. 6d. 

THE SOH 07 XAH: His Life and Ministry, down 8yo. 
7s. 6(2. 

Dbbwbt (G. Overend), M.D. 

THE COMMOE-SEKSE KAHAGSMEHT 07 THE 8T0XACH. 

Foap. 8yo. 2«. 6d, 

DuBAND (Lady), 

IMITATIONS 7B0M THE GEBKAH 07 SPITTA AND 
TEBSTEOEH. Foap. 8yo. 48. 

Du Vebnois (Colonel von Verdy). 

STUDIES IN LEADING TBOOPS. An authorized and accnrat« 
Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, Tlst Foot. Parts I. 
and II. Demy 8yo. Is. 

TMs is one of Henry S. King and Go.'s Series of Military Works. 

E. A. V. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI : A Memoir. With Two Essays by 
Mazzini — ^** Thoughts on Democracy," and "The Duties of 
Man." Dedicated to the Working Classes by P. H. Taylor, M.P. 
Crown Svo. With Two Portraits. Sa, dd. 

Eden (Frederic). 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DBAGOUAN. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Edwards (Eev. BasU). 

MINOB CHORDS: OB, SONGS FOB THE SUFFERING: a 
Volume of Yerse. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, Se, 6<2. ; paper, 28. 6d. 

EiLOART (Mrs.) 

LADY U0BET0UN8 DAUGHTEB. 3 vols. Crown Svo, 

English Clergyman. 

an essay on the bule of faith and cbeed of 

ATHANASIUS. Shall the Rubric preceding the Creed be 
removed from the Prayer-book? Svo. Sewed. 1«. 

Eros Agonistes. Poems. By E. B. D, Fcap. Svo. 
3«. Qd. 

Evans (Mark). 

THE STORY OF OUR FATHEB'S LOVE, told to Children; 
being a New and Enlarged Edition of Theology for Children. 
3f. 6d. 
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Eybe (Maj.-Gen. Sir Vincent), C.B., K.C.S.L, etc. 

LAT8 OF A KNIOHT-EBSANT IN MANY LANDS. Square 
crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. 7«. 6d. 
Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. | Wonder Land. | Bhlne Land. 

Faithfull (Mrs. Francis G.) 

LOVE HE, OB LOVE ME NOT. 3 vols. Grown 8yo. 

Fabquharson (Martha). 

I. ELSIE DINSMOBE. Grown Svo. Zs, 6(2. 

II. ELSIE'S GIBLHOOD. Grown Svo. Ss. 6^ 

III. ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT BOSELANDS. Grown Svo. 3«. 6({. 
These are volumes of Henry S. King and Go.*s Series of Three 
and Sixpenny Books for the Young. 

Favre (Mons. Jules). 

THE OOVEBNMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. From 
the 80th June to the 31st October, 1870. The Plain Statement 
of a Member. 1 vol. Demy Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Fisher (Alice). 

HIS QUEEN. 3 vols. Grown Svo. 

Forbes (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING AND 8CBIBBLIN0. A Series of Sketches. 
Grown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

FOTHERGILL (JeSSIE). 

HEALET. A Romance. 3 vols. Grown Svo. 
ALDTTH. A Novel. 3 vols. Grown Svo. 

FowLE (Eev. T. W.), M.A. 

THE RECONCILIATION OF BELIOION AND SCIENCE. 

Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the 
Being of Ghrist. Demy Svo. 108. 6d. 

Fraser (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian 

Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

EXCHANOE TABLES OF STEBUNG AND INDIAN BTTPEE 
CUBBENCT, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values 
from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at 
Bates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9(2. to 
2«. 3(2. per Rupee. Royal Svo. 10«. 6(2. 

Frere (Sir H. Bartle E.), G.C.B., G.C.S.I., etc. 

THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENOAL; How it may be 

Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India Prevented. Being 
No. 1 of ^^ Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs." Grown Svo. 
With 3 Maps. 5«. 
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Fbiswell (J. Hain). 

TEE BSTTSR SELF. Essays for Home Life. Crown 8yo. 60. 

Ckmtents: — ^Beginning at Home— The Girls at Home — The 
Wife's Motiier — ^Ftide in the Family — ^Discontent and Grumbling 
— ^Domestic Economy — On Keeping People Down — ^Likes and 
Dislikes— On Falling Out— Peace. 

OKE OF TWO; or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown Svo. 
With a Frontispiece. Ss. 6d. 
Being a Volume of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Gabdner (John), M.D. 

LOK0EyiTY; TEE MEAE8 OF PEOLOKOING LIFE AFTER 
XIDBLE AOE. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown Svo. 4«. 

Garrett (Edward). 

BT STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. Crown 8yo. 
With Seven Illustrations. 6«. 

Gibbon (Charles). 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. Crown Svo. With a Frontispiece. 38. ed. 

ROBIN GRAT. Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. Ss. Qd, 
The above Volumes form part of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Gilbert (Mrs.) 

XRS. gilbert, forherlt ahh tatlor, atttobio- 

GRAFEY AND OTEER MEMORIALS OF. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. In 2 vols. Post Svo. With 2 Steel Portraits and 
several Wood Engravings. 24«. 

GiLL (Eev. W. W.) 

MTTES AND SONGS OF TEE SOUTE PACIFIC. With a Pre- 
face by F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. Post Svo. 

GoDKiN (James). 

TEE RELIGIOUS EISTORY OF IRELAND : Primitive, Papal, 
and Protestant. Including the Evangelical Missions, Catholic 
Agitations, and Church Progress of the last half Century. 1 vol. 
Svo. 128, 

Godwin (William). 

WILLIAM GODWIN : his Friend's Contemporaries. By C. 
Kegan PauL 2 vols. Demy Svo. With Portraits. 

TEE GENIUS OF CERISTIANITT TTKYHLED. Being Essays 
never before published. Edited, with a PrefiEMse, by C. Kegan 
PauL 1 voL Crown Svo. 78, 6d, 

B 2, 
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GoETZE (Capt. A. von), Captain of the Prussian Corps 

of Engineers attached to the Engineer Committee, and Instructor 
at the Military Academy. 

OPERATIONS OF THE OEBKAN EHGINEESS DTJBIKG THE 
WAB OF 1870-1871. Published by Authority, and in accordance 
with Official Documents. Translated from the German by 
Colonel G. Graham, V.C, C.B., B.E. Demy 8vo. Cloth. With 
6 large Maps. 2l8. 

Goodman (Walter). 

CUBA, THE PEABL OF THE ANTILLES. Crown 8yo. Is. ed. 

GossE (Edmund W.) 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE. With Title-page specially designed 
by William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. 58. 

Granville (A. B.), M.D., F.E.S., etc. 

ATTTOBIOGBAFHT OF A. B. GBANVILLE, F.B.S., etc. 

Edited, with a brief account of the concluding years of his life, by 
his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granyille. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. With a Portrait. 328. 

Gray (Mrs. Eussell). 

LISETTE'S YENTUBE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8yo. 218. 

Green (T. Bowden). 

FBAGMENTS OF THOITGHT. Dedicated by permission to the 
Poet Laureate. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d, 

Greenwood (James), " The Amateur Casual." 

IN STBANOE GOMPANT ; or. The Note Book of a Boving 
- Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 68. 

Grey (John), of Dilston. 

JOHN GBET (of Dilston): MEMOIBS. By Josephine E. 
Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. 38. 6dL 

Griffith (Kev. T.), A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

STUDIES OF THE DIVINE lEASTEB. Demy Svo. 128. 

Griffiths (Captain Arthur). 

THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. A Novel. 2 vols. 2l8. 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, AND CHAFTEBS IN FBI80N 
HISTOBT. 2 vols. PostSvo. 2l8. With lUustrationB. 

Gbuner (M. L.) 

STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. Translated 
hy L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d, 
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GuRNEY (Rev. Archer Thompson). 

W0BD8 OF FAITH AHD CHSXB. A Mission of Instruction 
and Suggestion. 1 vol. Grown Svo. 6«. 

FntST PRINCIPLES IK CHT7BCE AND STATS. Demy 8yo. 
Sewed. Is. 6d, 

Haeckel (Professor Ernst), of the University of Jena. 

THE HISTOBT OF OBSATION. A Popular Account of the 
Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the 
Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Transla- 
tion revised by Professor E. Bay Lankester, M.A., F.B.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post Svo. 32«. 

THE HISTOBT OF THE EVOLTTTION OF MAN. Translated 
by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (University of New 
York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Post Svo. 

Harooxjrt (Capt. A. F. P.) 

THE SHAEESFEABE ABG0S7: Containing much of the wealth 
of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and 
classified. Crown Svo. 68. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 9«. 

THOUGHTS FOB THE TIHES. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo. 
78. 6d. 

UNSECTABIAN FAMILT PBATEBS, for Morning and Even- 
ing for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
* Square crown Svo. Ss. 6d, 

Hawthorne (Julian). 

BBESSANT. A Bomance. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2U, 
mOIiATBT. A Bomance. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2l8. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). 

NATHAN][EL HAWTHORNE. A Memoir, with Stories now 
first published in this country. ByH. A. Page. Post Svo. 78. 6d. 

SEPTIMUS. A Romance. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 98. 

Hayman (Henry), D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 

School. 

BUaBY SCHOOL SEBXONS. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

Heathergate. a Story of Scottish Life and Character. 

By a New Author. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2l8. 
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Hellwald (Baron F. Von). 

THE BUSSIAirS IN CENTBAL ASIA. A Gritioal Examination, 
down to the present time, of the Geography and History of 
Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. In 1 YoL Large post 8yo. With Map. 12& 

Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

THE OFEEATIONS OF THE BAVABIAN ABHT CORPS. 

Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With Five large Maps. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 
This is one of Henry S. King and Co.'s Series d Military Books. 

HiNTON (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 

THE PLAGE OF THE PHTSIGIAN. Being the Introductory 
Lecture at Guy's Hospital, 1873-74 ; to which is added Essays 
ON THE Law of Human Life, and on the Belation between 
Obganio and l^OBGANio WoBLDS. Crowu 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

PHTSIOLOOT POB PEAGTICAL USE. By various writers. 
Second Edition. With 50 lUustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
128. 6(2. 

AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE MEUBEANA TTMPANI. 
With Descriptive Text. Post 8vo. £6 68. 

THE QITESTIOKS OF AUEAl SUBOEBY. Post 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 128. 6(2. 

Hockley (W. B.) 

TALES OF THE ZENANA; or, A NuwaVs Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of " Pandurang Hari." With a Preface by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21«. 

PANDUBANO HABI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartle 
E. Frere, G.C.S.I., etc. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21«. 

HoFFBAUER (Captain). 

THE OEBMAN ABTILLEBY IN THE BATTLES NEAB METZ. 
Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. Translated 
by Capt. E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. With Map and Plans. 21«. 

This is one of the volumes in Henry S. King and Co.*8 
Military Series. 

HoLBOYD (Captain W. E. M.), Bengal Staff Corps, 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

TAS-HIL UL KALAK; or, Hindustani made Easy. Crown 
8vo. 5«. 

Hope (Lieut. James). 

IN QTTEST OF COOLIES. With lUustrations. Crown Svo. 68. 
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HooPEB (Mrs. G.) 

THE HOirSS 07 XABT. With a Frontispiece. Grown 8yo. 
S8.ed. 
One of the Yolmnes of the Gomhill Library of Fiction. 

Hooper (Mary). 

LITTLE DIinrSBS: HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH ELE- 
0AKGE AED ECOKOMT. Seventh Edition. 1 vol. Crown 8to. 5«. 

COOKERT FOR INVALIDS. Crown 8yo. 

Hopkins (Manley). 

THE PORT OF REFTTOE; or, Counsel and Aid to Ship- 
masters in Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown Svo. 68. 

Howard (Mary M.), Author of " Brampton Kectory." 

BEATRICE ATLHER, AND OTHER TALES. Crown Svo. 6<. 

Howard (Eev. G. B.) 

AE OLD LEGEND OF ST. PAUL'S. Fcap. 8yo. 48. 6(2. 

Howe (Cupples), Master Mariner. 

THE DESERTED SHIP. A real story of the Atlantic. Illus- 
trated by Townley Green. Crown Svo. 38. 6d, 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

Howell (James). 

A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Fcap. 8yo. 58. 

Hughes (Allison). 

PENELOPE, AND OTHER POEHS. Fcap. Svo. 48. 6d. 

Hull (Edmund C. P.) 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Handbook of Practical In- 
formation for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, 
relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, 
etc. With a Medical Guide fob Anqlo-Indianb. By B. B. 8. 
Mair, M.D., F.B.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. In 1 yol. Post Svo. 68. 

Humphrey (Eev. W.), of the Congregation of the 

Oblates of St. Charles. 

XR. 7ITZJAME8 STEPHEN AND CARDINAL BELLARXINE. 

Demy 8to. Sewed. l8. 

HuTTON (James). 

MISSIONARY LIPE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. With lUiis- 
trations. Crown 8to. 78. 6(2. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

I. THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, ICE 
AND GLACIERS. By J. TyndaU, LL.D., F.B.S. With 14 
niustrations. Fifth Edition. 5«. 

n. PETSICS ANB POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the Application of 
the Principles of " Natural Selection " and' *' Inheritance " 
to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot. Third Edition. 48. 

in. FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.E.S. Profusely 
Illustrated. Third Edition. 5«. 

IV. MIND AND BODT: The Theories of their Relation. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third Edition. With Four Illus- 
trations. 48. 

V. TEE STXTDT OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. Fourth 
Edition. £». 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENER6T. By Balfour Stewart, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Engravings. Third Edition. 5«. 

VII. ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or. Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.B.8. Second Edition. With 
119 Illustrations. 5<. 

Vm. RESPONSIBILITT IN MENTAL DISEASE. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. Second Edition. 58. 

IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRT. By Professor J. P. Cooke, of the 
Harvard University. Second Edition. With 31 Illus- 
trations. 58. 

X. THE SCIENCE OF lAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 
Second Edition. 58. 

XI. ANIMAL MECHANISM. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 58. 

Xn. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DARWINISM. By 
Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). Second 
Edition. With 26 Illustrations. 58. 

Xin. THE HISTORT OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE. By Professor J. W. Draper. Fifth 
Edition. 58. 
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International Scientipio Series (The). 

ZIV. TTTKGI ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. 0. Gooke, 
M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S. Second Edition. Grown 8yo. With nnmeroas 
lUiistrationB. 5s, 

ZV. THE CEEXIOAL ETFEGTB OF LIOHT AND PHOTOORAPHT. 

By Dr. Hermann Yogel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). 
Second Edition. With 100 lUaBtrationB. 5& 

XVI. TEE LITE AND GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. By WiUiam 
Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Tale College, New Haven. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 58, 

Xyn. XONET AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. By Prof. 
W. Stanley Jevons. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

Xym. THE NATITRE OF LIGHT: With a General Account of 
Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. With 148 Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chromolithography. 58, 

XIX. ANIMAL PARASITES AND MESSMATES. By Monsieur 
Van Beneden, Professor of the University of Louvain, Cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France. Crown Svo. With 
83 Illustrations. 58, 

XX. THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. By Professor Bernstein, of 
the University of Halle. Crown Svo. 

XXI. FERMENTATIONS. By Professor Schutzenberger, Director 
of the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. Crown 8vo. 
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Intebnational Scientific Sebies (The). 

Forthcoming Volumes. 

Prof. W. KiNQDON Olippobd, M.A. The First Principles of the 
Ezaot Sciences explained to the Non-mathematical. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.8. Bodily Motion and 
Consciousness. 

Dr. W. B. Cabpentkb, LL.D., F.R.S. The Physical Geography 
of the Sea. 

Prof. William Oduno, F.B.S. The Old Chemistry viewed from 
the New Standpoint. 

W. Laudeb Lindsay, M.D., F.B.S.E. Mind in the Lower Animals. 

Sir John Lubbooe, Bart., F.B.S. On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B.A., B.Sc Form and Habit in 
Flowering Plants. 

Mr. J. N. LocEYEB, F.B.S. Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Fosteb, M.D. Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Chablton Bastian, M.I>., F.B.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. 

Prof. A. C. Bamsay, LL.D., F.B.S. Earth Sculpture: Hills, 
Valleys, Mountains, Plains, Bivers, Lakes; how they were Pro- 
duced, and how they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. Budolph Vibchow (Berlin Univ.) Morbid Physiological 
Action. 

Prof. Claude Bebnabd. History of the Theories of Life. 

Prof. H. Sainte-Claibe Deville. An Introduction to General 
Chemistry. 

Prof. WuBTZ. Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 

Prof. De QuATBEFAOES. The Human Bace. 

Prof. Laoaze-Duthdsbs. Zoology since Cuvier. 

Prof. Bebthelot. Chemical Synthesis. 
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International Sgeentifio Series (The). 

{FortJicoming Volumea,) 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerres. 

Prof. Jambs D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. On Gephalization ; or, Head- 
Characters in the Gradation and Progress of Life. 

Prof. S. W. Johnson, M. A. On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. Austin Flint, Jr. M.D. The Nervous System, and its 
Relation to the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. Ferdinand Gohn (Breslau Univ.) Thallophytes (AlgsB, 
Lichens, Fungi). 

Prof. Hermann (University of Zurich). Respiration. 

Prof. Leuokart (University of Leipsic). Outlines of Animal 
Organization. 

Prof. LiEBREiOH (University of Berlin). Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prof. Kundt (University of Strasburg). On Sound. 

Prof. Rbes (University of Erlangen). On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. Steinthal (University of Berlin). Outlines of the Science 
of Language. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, Paris). Forms of Life and 
other Gosmical Conditions. 

E. Alolavb (Professor of Constitutional and Administrative Law 
at Douai, and of Political Economy at Lille). The Primitive 
Elements of Political Constitutions. 

P. Lorain (Professor of Medicine, Paris). Modem Epidemics. 

Mens. Freidel. The Functions of Organic Chemistry. 

Mens. Debrat. Precious Metals. 

Pro(. Corfield, M.A., M.D. (Ozon.) Air in its relation to Health. 

Prof. A. Giard. General Embryology. 
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Ignotus. 

CITLICSEIBE 70LX. A Novel New and Cheap Edition. 
In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

TEE LITTLE WOin)EB-HOBN. A Second Series of "Stories 
Told to a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. Square 24mo. 
S8. 6(2. 

OFF THE 8XELLI08. (Her First Bomance.) 4 vols. Crown 
8vo. 42s. 

Jackson (T. G.) 

MOBEBN GOTHIC ABGHITECTUBE. Crown 8vo. 58. 

Jacob (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand), K.C.S.L, C.B. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DTTBINa THE MUTINIES. 

Pictures drawn from life. Second Edition. »Crown Svo. Is. 6(2. 

Jenkins (E.) and Eatmond (J.),' Esqs. 

a legal handbook fob abchitegts, bttildebs, and 

BiriLDINO OWNERS. Second Edition Revised. Crown Svo. 68. 

Jenkins (Kev. E. C), M.A., Eector of Lyminge, and 

Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 

THE PRIViLEOE OF PETER, Legally and Historically Ex- 
amined, and the Claims of the Roman Church compared with the 
Scriptures, the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes them- 
selves. Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6(Z. 



Jenkins (Edward), M.P. 



GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the 
United States and Canada. Crown Svo. 58. 

GINX'S BABY : His Birth and other Misfortunes. Thirty- 
fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 28. 

LirCHMEE AND DILLO. A Story of West Indian Life. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. Illustrated. \_PTefpar%ng, 

LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country Carol. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Five Illustrations. Crown Svo. 58. 
A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price l8. 

LORD BANTAM. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 28. 6^. 

Jevons (Prof. W. Stanley). 

KONEY AND THE MEOHANISK OF EXCHANGE. Crown 

Svo. 58. 

Being Vol. XYII. of the International Scientific Series. 
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Kaufmann (Eev. M.), B.A. 

80CIALI81I : Its Kature, its Dangers, and its Bemedies con- 
sidered. Grown 8yo. 78. 6d, 

Eeatikg (Mrs.) 

HOHOB BLAXE : The Story of a Plain Woman. 2 vols. 
Crown 8yo. 2l8. 

Keb (David). 

OB TEB BOAB TO KHIVA. Illustrated with Photographs of 
the Country and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the Official Map 
in nse during the Campaign, from the Survey of Captain' Leusilin. 
1 YoL Post 8to. 128. 

THE BOT SLAVE IB BOKHABA A Tale of Central Asia. 
Crown Syo. With Illustrations. 58. 

THE WILD H0B8EXAB OF THE PAXPAS. Crown 8yo. 
Illustrated. 58. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for the 
Young. 

King (Alice). 

A CLUSTEB or LIVES. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 

King (Mrs. Hamilton). 

THE DISCIPLES. A New Poem. Second Edition, \fith some 
Notes. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

ASPBOMOBTE, AND OTHEB POEMS. Second Edition. Cloth. 
48. ed, 

KiNGSFOBD (Eev. F. W.), M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas's, 

Stamford Hill ; late Chaplain H. E. I. C. (Bengal Presidency). 

HABTHAM COBFEBEHCES ; or, Discussions upon some of 
the Beligious Topics of the Day. ** Audi alteram partem." Crown 
Syo. 38. 6d, 

Knight (Annette P. C.) 

POEXS. Fcap. Syo. Cloth. 58. 

Laoobdaike (Rev. Pere). 

LITE: Conferences delivered at Toulouse. Crown Svo. A 
New and Cheaper Edition. 88. 6(2. 

Lady of Lipabi (The). 

A Poem in Three Cantos. Foap. Syo. 58. 
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Laubie (J. S.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 

formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant Boyal 
Commissioner, Ireland ; Special Commissioner, African Settle- 
ment ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

EDUGATIOirAL C0TJB8E OF SECTTLAB SCHOOL BOOKS FOB 
IHDIA. 

The following Works are now ready : — 

THE FIBST HI]n)USTAHI BEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 6d. 

THE SECOND HIKDUSTAITI BEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 6d- 

6E0OBAFHT OF INDIA ; with Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hindustan. 128 pp. 
fcap. 8to. Cloth. Is. 6d. 

In the Press : — 
ELEMENTABT OEOGBAFHY OF INDIA. 

FACTS AND FEATUBES OF INDIAN HISTOBT, in a series 
of alternating Beading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 

Laymann (Captain), Instractor of Tactics at the 

Military College, Neisse. 

THE FBONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTBT. Translated by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo. 2s, 6(2. 

L. D. S. 

LETTEBS FBOM CHINA AND JAPAN. 1 vol. Crown Svo., 
with Illustrated Title-page. 7s. Gd, 

Leander (Eichard). 

FANTASTIC STOBIES. Translated from the German by 
Paulina B. Granville. With Eight full-page Illustrations by 
M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown Svo. 5«. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for 
the Toung. 

Leathes (Eev. Stanley), M.A. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1878. 1 vol. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Lee (Eev. Frederick George), D.CL. 

THE OTHEB WOBLD ; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural 
Being Facts, Records, and Traditions, relating to Dreams, 
Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, Apparitions, Wraiths, Warn- 
ings, Second-sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, etc. 2 vols. A 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 158. 
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Lee (Holme). 

HER TULB OF HOEOUS. A Book for GirU. New Editioii. 
Grown 8Ta With a Frcmtispieoe. 5«. 

LiENOm (J). 

7AT0UX; or, Artista in Egypt A Toor with IL G^une 
and others. Ciown 8yo. A New and Cheaper Edition. With 
13 IUn8trati0n& 3iL 6d. 

LiSTADO (J. T.) 

CIVIL 8EBYIGX. ANoreL 2to1b. Orown Sto. 

LoBDfEB (Peter), DJD. 

JOHE KEOX AEB THE CHUBCH OE EEGLAEB: His work 
in her Polpit and his inflnenoe npon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties, jiemj 8to. 12s. 

LoYEB (Samuel), B.H.A. 

THE LUB OE BAIIUEL LOVER, R.HA.; Artistic, Literary^ 
and MusicaL With Selections from his Unpahlished Papera and 
Correspondence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 yoIs. Post Sto. With 
a Portrait 21«. 

Lower (Mark Antony), MA., F.S.A. 

WAYSIDE HOTES IE SCASDIHAyiA Being Notes of TiaTel 
in the North of Eorope. Crown 8yo. 9s. 

Lyons (E. T.), Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

A TREATISE OH RELAPSnrO FEVER. Post Sto. 7«. 6d. 

Macaulay (James), M.A., M.D., Edin. 

IRELAND. A Toor of Observation, with Remarks on Irish 
Public Questions. Crown Byo. A New and Cheaper Edition 

Mao Cabthy (Denis Florence). 

CALDEROH'S DRAKAS. Translated from the Spanish. Post 
Svo. Cloth, gilt edges. 10s. 

Mac Donald (Greorge). 

OUTTA-FERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING OSNIini, With 
Nine Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Second EdiUon. Crown 
Syo. 38. 6d. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

KALCOLH. A NoYel. Second Edition. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

ST. GEORGE AND ST. XICHAEL. 3 yoIs. Crown 8yo. 

KY SISTER ROSALIND. By the author of ** Christina North." 
A NoYel. 2 Yols. 
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Mac Kenna (Stephen J.) 

PLUCKY TELIOWS. A Book for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DBAOOON. Crown Svo. With 
Six Illustrations. 58. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for 
the Young. 

Maclachlan (Archibald Neil Campbell), M.A. 

WILLIAM AUOUSTUS, DUKE OF GTTMBEBLAND : being a 
Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as exhibited 
in the General Orders of his Eoyal Highness, 1745 — 1747. Post 
Svo. With Illustrations. 158. 

Maib (E. S.), M.D., F.E.O.S.E., late Deputy Coroner 

of Madras. 

THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOB AKGLO-INDIANS. Being a 
Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the 
Preservation and Begulation of Health. With a Supplement on 
the Management of Children in India. Crown Svo. Limp cloth. 
38. 6d. 

Manning (The Most Kev. Archbishop). 

ESSATS OK RELIGION AND LITEEAT1TBE. By various 
Writers. Demy Svo. 108. 6d!. 

Contents :— The Philosophyof Christianity— Mystic Elements 
of Religion — Controversy with the Agnostics — A Keasoning 
Thought — ^Darwinism brought to Book — Mr. Mill on Liberty of 
the Press — Christianity in relation to Society — The Beligious 
Condition of Germany— The Philosophy of Bacon— Catiiolio 
Laymen and Scholastic Philosophy. 

Mabey (E. J.) 

ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. Second Edition. With 117 Illustrations. 58. 
Volume XL of the International Scientific Series. 

Markewitch (B.) 

THE NE0I.ECTED QUESTION. Translated from the Russian, 
by the Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Imperial and Royal Highness Marie Alexandrovna, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 148. 

Marriott (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), O.S.L 

A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMT. Crown Svo. 68. 
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Marshall (Hamilton). 

THE 8T0BT OF SIB XBWABD'S WIUB. A Novel. 1 vol. 
Grown 8yo. 10«. Qd, 

Marzlaxs (Theophile). 

THE QALLSBT 07 FIGEOKS, and other Poems. Grown 8to. 
48. 6d. 

MA8TEBMAN (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEN DATTGHTEBS. Grown Syo. With a Frontis- 
piece. B8. 6(2. 
One of the Gomhill Library of Fiotion. 

Maudsley (Dr. Henry). 

BESFONSIBILITT IE XENTAL DISEASE. Seoond Edition. 58, 
YoL YIIL of the International Scientific Series. 

Maughan (William Charles). 

THE ALPS OF ABASIA; or, Travels through Egypt, Sinai, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land, Demy 8vo. With Map. A New 
and Gheaper Edition. 5«. 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

LIVES OF ENGLISH POPTTLAB LEADEBS. No. 1.— Stephen 
Lanoton. Grovm 8vo. 7«. 6d. 
No. 2.— TTLBB,BALL,and Oldoastlb. Grown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Medley (Lieut.-Col. J. G.), Eoyal Engineers. 

AN Aunrini totjb in the united states and Canada. 

Grown 8vo. 5«. 

Menzies (Sutherland). 

XEXOIBS OF DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

Meugens (Miss N. E.) 

LITTLE MINNIE'S TBOTTBLES. An Every-day Ghronicle, 
Dlostrated by Mr. W. H. Hughes. Fcap. da, 6d. 
A Simple Ghronicle of a Ghild's Life. 

MiOKLETHWAITE (J. T.), P.S.A. 

MODEBN PABISH CHUBCHES: Their Plan, Design, and 
Fnmiture. Grown 8vo. 7«. 6<i 

MiBUS (Major-Greneral von). 

CAVALBT FIELD DUTY. Translated by Gaptain Frank S. 
Bussell, 14th (King's) Hussars. Grown 8vo. Gloth limp. 78. 6d. 
This work is one of Henry S. King and Go.'s Milita]^ Series. 
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MooBE (Bey. Daniel), M.A. 

CHBIST AHB HIS CHUBCH. A Course of Lent Lectnree, 
deUyered in the Parish Ghnrch of Holy Trinity, Paddington. By 
the author of *'The Age and the Gk>spel : Huls^m Lectures," etc. 
Oro¥ni 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

MooBE (Eev. Thomas), Vicar of Christ Church, 

Ghesham. 

SEBMOHSTTES : on Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Beading, and 
Private Devotion. Small Crown 8yo. 48. 6d, 

MOBELL (J. B.) 

EUCUD BIKPLIPIED IK KETHOD AHB LAKOITAGE. Being 
a Manual of G^metry on the French System. Fcap. Svo. 28, 6dL 

MoBiCE (Bev. F. D.), M.A., Fellow of Queen's College. 

Oxford. 

THE OLTXFIAH AND FTTHIAH OBES OF PHTDAB. A New 

Translation in English Verse. 

MoBLET (Susan). 

AILEEN FEBBEBS. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
THBOSTLETHWAITE. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

MoBSE (Edward S.), Ph. D., late Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Zoology in Bowdnin College. 

pntST BOOK OF Z00L06T. With numerous Illustrations. 

MosTYN (Sydney). 

PEBPLEXITT. ANoveL 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

MUSGBAVE. 

STUDIES nr POLITICAL EGOITOKT. 68. 

Naake (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SLAVONIC FAIBY TALES. From Bussian, Servian, Polish, 
and Bohemian Sources. With Four lUustrations. Crown Svo. 

58. 

Newman (John Henry), D.D. 

CHA BACTEBISTIC8 FBOX TEE WBITINGS OF BB. J. H. 
VEWMAH. Being Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, 
and Beligious, from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Authoi^s personal approval Second Edition. Crown Svo. With 
Portrait. 6*. 
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Newman (Mrs.) 

TOO LATB. A NoveL 2 toIb. Crown 8yo. 

Noble (James Ashcroft). 

THE PELICAN PAPERS. BeminiBoenoes and Bemains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Grown 8yo. 6$, 

NoBMAN People (The). 

THE NOBMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants in 
the British Dominions and the United States of America. One 
handsome yolume. 8yo. 21«. 

NoBBis (Eev. A.) 

THE INNER AND OUTER LIFE POEMS. Fcap. Svo. Gs. 

NoTBEGE (John), A.M. 

THE SPIRITT7AL TUNOTION OP A PRESBYTER IN TEE 
CHURCH OP ENGLAND. Grown Syo. Bed edges. 38. 6d. 

Obiental Spobting Magazine (The). 

THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the 
first 5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes. Demy Svo. 28<. 

Page (H. A.) 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, A MEMOIR OP, with Stories 
now first published in this country. Large post Svo. 7«. 6d, 

Page (Capt. 8. Flood). 

DISCIPLINE AND BRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Bifle Volunteers. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8yo. la. 

Palgbave (W. Gifford). 

HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern Narrative. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, extra gilt 18«. 

Pabkeb (Joseph), D.D. 

THE PARACLETE : An Essay on the Personality and Ministry 
of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Demy Svo. 12«. 

Pabb (Harriett). 

ECHOES or A FAMOUS TEAR. Crown Svo. 88. Bd. 

Paul (C. Kegan). 

GOETHE'S FAVST. A New Translation in Bime. Crown Svo. 6«. 

WILLLAK GODWIN: HIS FRIENDS AND CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. 2 vols. With Portraits. Demy Svo. 

B c 
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Payne (John). 

SONGS OF UFS AND DEATH. Grown Svo. 5«. 

Payne (Professor). 

lEGTUBES Oir EDTTOATION. 6d. each. 

I. Pestalozzi : the Influence of His Principles and Practice, 
n. Frobel and the Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 
III. The Science and Art of Education. 
lY. The True Foundation of Science Teaching. 

Pelletan (Eugene). 

THE DESEET PASTOB, JEAN JAEOIKSSEATT. Translated 
from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. With an 
Engraved Frontispiece, ^cap. Svo. New Edition. 88. 6(2. 

Penrice (Major J.), B.A. 

A DIGTIONAEY AND OLOSSAEY OF THE EO-EAN. With 
copious Grammatical Beferences and Explanations of the Text. 
4to. 21 8. 

Perceval (Eev. P.) 

TAMIL PBOVEBBS, WITH THEIE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Containing upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. Third Edition. 
Svo. Sewed. 9«. 

Perrier (Amelia). 

A WINTER IN MOROCCO. With Four niustrations. Crown 
Svo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 38. 6d. 

A GOOD MATCH. A NoveL 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

Peschel (Dr.) 

MANKIND : A Scientific Study of the Races and Distribution 
of Man, considered in their Bodily Variations, Languages, Occupa- 
tions, and Religions. 

Pettigrew (J. B.), M:.D., F.E.S. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
Second Edition. With 119 Illustrations. 5<. 
Volume Vn. of the International Scientific Series. 

PiGGOT (John), F.8.A, F.E.G.8. 

PERSIA— ANCIENT AND MODERN. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

PousHKiN (Alexander Serguevitch). 

RUSSIAN ROMANCE. Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (n^ Mouravieff ). Cr. Svo. 7s. 6(2. 
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PowEB (Harriet). 

OTTB INVALIDS : HOW SHALL WS EMFLOT AND AMUSE 
THEH 1 Foap 8yo. 28. 6d. 

PowLETT (Lieut. Norton), Eoyal Artillery. 

SASTESK LEGENDS AND ST0BIE8 IN ENGLISH VEBSE. 
Grown 8yo. 5s, 

Presbyter. 

TTNTOLDINGS OF CHBISTIAN HOPE. An Essay showing that 
the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Olanses of the Creed 
commonly called Athanasian is unscripturaL Small crown Syo. 
Cloth. 48. 6d, 

Pbioe (Prof. Bonamy). 

CirBBENCY AND BANNING. One Vol. Crown 8yo. 68. 

Pbootor ' (Richard A.) 

OVB PLACE AMONG INPINITIES. A Series of Essays con- 
trasting onr little abode in space and time with the Infinities 
around ns. To which are added '^Essays on Astrology/' and 
" The Jewish Sabbath.'* 68. 

THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 68. 

Banking (B. Montgomerie). 

STBEAMS 7B0M HIDDEN SOTTBGES. Crown 8yo. 68. 

Ready-Money Moetiboy. 

BEADY-MONEY MOBTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. Crown 
8yo. With frontispiece. 38. 6d. 
This is one of the volumes of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

Reaney (Mrs. G. S.) 

WAXING AND WOBXING; OB, 7B0M GIBLHOOD TO 
WOMANHOOD. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 58. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for the 
Young. 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, AND OTHXB STOBIES, for Home Beading 
and Cottage Meetings. Small square, uniform with " Lost Gip," 
etc. 3 Illustrations. l8. 6d. 

Reginald Bramble. 

BEGINALD BBAMBLE. A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. 
An Autobiography. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d* 
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Reid (T. Wemyss). 

CABIHST POBTBAITS. Biographical Sketohes of Statesmen 
of the Day. 1 vol. Grown 8vo. 7«. Qd. 

Bhoades (James). 

TIMOUOK. A Dramatio Poem. Foap. 8yo. 5«. 

RiBOT (Professor Th.) 

COKTEXPOBABT EN0LI8E P8TCH0L0GT. La. post 8yo. 98. 

An analjBiB of the yiews and opinions of the following meta- 
physicians, as expressed in their writings: — James Mill, Alexander 
Bain, John Stnart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, 
Samuel Bailey. 

HEREDITT: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. 1 yoL Large crown 
8yo. 9s. 

RoBEBTSON (The Late Rev. F. W.), M.A. 

THE LATE EEV. F. W. B0BEBT80K, K.A., LIFE AED 
LETTERS OF. Edited by the Bev. IStopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 7«. Sd. 
n. Library Edition, in Demy Syo. with Two Steel Portraits. 12«. 
m. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 

New and Cheaper Editions : — 

8EBX0K8. 

Vol. L Small crown 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Vol. n. Small crown Svo. Ss. 6(2. 

Vol. ni. Small crown Syo. Ss. 6d. 

YoL lY. Small crown Syo. 88. 6d. 

EXPOSITOBY LECTTTBE8 OE ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO TEE 
COBINTHIAES. Small crown Syo. 58. 

AK AKALTSIS OF HB. TEEKYSOFS *'IS HEKOBIAM.*' 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8yo. 28. 

THE EDirCATION OF THE HUUAK BACE. Translated from 
the German of Gk)tthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d, 

The above Works ean also he had hound in half morocco. 

*4»* A Portrait of the late Boy. F. W. Bobertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, price 28. 6d. 

NOTES OK GENESIS. Uniform with the Sermons. 

LECTUBES AND ADDBES8E8, with other literary remains. 
A New Edition. 58. 
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Eoss (Mrs. Ellen), C* Nelsie Brook.") 

DADBT8 PIT. A Sketch from Humble Life. Square crown 
8vo. Uniform with " Lost Gip." With Six lUuetrations. U. 

EOXBXTBQHE LOTHTAN. 

DANTB AND BEATRICE FBOM 1282 TO 1290. A Romance. 
1 vol. Post Svo. Cloth. 

KussELL (William Clark). 

ICBKOIBS or MBS. LSTITIA BOOTEBY. Crown Svo. 7«. 6(2. 

BUSSELL (E. B.) 

XBVIBO AS HAXLET. Demy Svo. Second Edition. Sewed. 1«. 

Sadler (S. W.), B.N., Author of " Marshall Vavasour. 

THE ATBICAK CBXTISEB. A Midshipman's Adventures on 
the West Coast. A Book for Boys. With Three Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. St, 6d. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

Samarow (Gregor). 

FOB SCEFTBE AND CBOWN. A Romance of the Present 
Time. Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 158. 

Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIGH KILLS. A KoveL 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

GIDEON'S BOCK, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown Svo. 68. 

JOAN XEBBYWEATHEB, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 
Svo. 68. 

XABGABET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. 1 vol. 
Grown Svo. 68. 

TOO LONG TTNTOLDi and other Stories. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

CoirrENTs: — Too Long Untold — The Harpers of Men-y-don — 
Ida's Story— Little Missy— The Shaken Kest. 

Saunders (John). 

HIBELL. Crown Svo. With Frontispiece. Sa. 6d, 

ABEL DBAKE'S WIFE. Crown Svo. With Frontispiece. 
3«.6d. 

These works form separate volumes of the ComhiU Library of 
Fiction. 

ISBAEL XOBT, OVEBXAN. The Story of the Mine. 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. 
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ScHELL (Major von). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIBST ABMY UNDEB OEK. VON 
GOEBEE. Translated by Ck>L G. H. yon Wright. Four Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 9«. 

THE 0PEBATI0E8 OF THE FIBST ABMT XTEDEB OEK. VON 
STEINMETZ. Translated by Captain E. O. HoUist. Demy, Svo. 
10a. ed. 

These works form separate yolumes of Henry S. King and 
Go/s Military Series. 

ScHERFF (Major W. von). 

STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTBT TACTICS. Parts I. and 
II. Translated from the German by Colonel Lnmley Graham. 
Demy Svo. 7«. 6d. 

This work is one of Henry S. King and Go.'s Military Series. 

Schmidt (Prof. Oscar), Strasburg University. 

THE DOCTBINE OF DESCENT AND DABWINISM. Second 
Edition. 26 Illustrations. 58. 

Being Vol. XII. of the International Scientific Series. 
HANDBOOK OF COMFABATIVE ANATOMT. Crown Svo. 

ScoTT (Patrick). 

THE DBEAM AND THE DEED, and other Poems. Foap. 
Syo. 5s. 

Seeking his Fobtune, and other Stories. 

SEEEENO HIS FOBTUNE, and other Stories. Crown Svo. 
With Four Hlnstrations. 38. 6(2. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Toung. 

Seniob (Nassau William). 

ALEXIS DE TOCQITEVILLE. Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Large post Svo. 21«. 

JOTTBNALS KEPT IN FBANCE AND ITALT. From 1848 to 
1852. With a Sketch of the Bevolution of 1848. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

Seven Autumn Leaves. 

SEVEN AUTXrXN LEAVES FBOK FAIBTLAND. Illustrated 
with 9 Etchings. Square crown Svo. Be, Qd. 
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Shabwell (Major-General), C.B. 

MOITHXAnr WABFABS. Ulnstrated by the Oampaign of 1799 
in Switzerland. Being a Translation of the Swiss Narrative com- 
piled from the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General H. Dufour on the Campaign of 
the Yaltelline in 1635. With Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Bemarks. Demy 8to. 168. 

Sheldon (Philip). 

WOKAirS A BIDDLE ; or, Baby Warmstrey. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

Shebman (Gen. W. T.) 

. MEHOIBS OF OEK. W. T. SHEBXAN, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil War. By Himself. 2 vols. 
DemySvo. With Map. 248. CopyrigU Eirigluik Edition, 

Shellet (Lady). 

SHELLET HEM0BIAL8 FBOM AUTHENTIG SOtTBCES. With 
(now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6«. 

Shiplet (Eev. Orby), M.A. 

STUDIES IN HODEBK FB0BLEM8. By various Writers. 
Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 58. each. 

Contents. — ^Vol. L 
Sacramental Confession. 



Abolition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Part I. 

The Sanctity of Marriage. 

Creation and Modem 
Science. 



Betreats for Persons Living in 

the World. 
Catholic and Protestant. 
The Bishops on Confession in 

the Church of England. 



Contents. — ^Vol. n. 

Some Principles of Chris- 
tian Ceremonial. 

A Layman's View of Con- 
fession of Sin to a Priest. 
Parts I. and II. 

Beservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 



Missions and Preaching Orders. 

Abolition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Part II. 

The First Liturgy of Edward 
VI. and our own office con- 
trasted and compared. 



Smedlet (M. B.) 

BOABBIHO-OFr AND PAUPXB 80E0OL8 VOB 0IBIfl. Crown 
8vo. 38. 6(i 
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Smith (Edward) M.D., LL.B., F.E.S. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, 
and other Cyclical Changes in the Human System. A New 
Edition. 78. 6d. 

FOODS. Third Editi(ni. Profusely Illustrated. 5«. 
Volume nL of the International Scientific Series. 

PEACTICAL DIETABT FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AKD THE 
LABOUBING GLASSES. A New Edition. 38. 6(2. 

GONSTTMPnON IN ITS EABLT AND BEMEDIABLE STAGES. 

A New Edition. 78, 6d. 

Smith (Hubert). 

TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN N0EWA7. With 
Five full-page Engravings and Thirty-one smaller Illustrations 
by Whymper and others, and Map of the Country showing 
Boutes. Second Edition. Bevised and Corrected. 8vo. 21«. 

Songs for Music. 

SONGS FOB MUSIC. By Four Friends. Square crown 8vo. 58. 

Containing Songs by Beginald A. Gratty, Stephen H. Glatty, 
Greville J. Chester, and JuUana H. Ewing. 

Some Time in Ibeland. 

SOME TIME IN IBELAND. A Becollection. Crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

Songs op Two Woblds. 

SONGS OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. First Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5«. 

SONGS OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. Second Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5«. 

SONGS OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. Third Series. 
Fcap. Svo. 58. 

Spenoeb (Hebbebt). 

THE STUDY OF SOGIOLOGT. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 58. 
Volume y. of the International Scientific Series. 

Stevenson (Eev. W. Fleming). 

HTMNS FOB THE GHUBGH AND HOME. Selected and 
Edited by the Bev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :-— I. For Public Wor- 
ship.— II. For Family and Private Worship.— HI. For Children. 

*«* Published in variow form* and prices, the laMer ranging 
from Sd. to 68. Lists and fvU particulars wiU he furnished on 
application to Hie Publishers, 
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Stewabt (Professor Balfour). 

OK TEE OONBB&VATION OV XirXBOT. Third Edition. 
With Fourteen Engrayings. 5f. 
Yolnme YI. of the Intematioiial Scientific Series. 

Stretton (Hesba). Author of " Jessica's First Prayer." 

0A88T. Twenty-first Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 
Square crown Svo. 1«. 6d, 

THE KIHG^B 8EBVAHT8, With Eight niustrations. Twenty- 
sixth Thousand. Square crown Svo. 1«. 6d, 

LOST GIP. Thirty-eighth Thousand. With Six niustrations. 
Square crown Svo. Is. 6cl. 

%* AUo a handiomely'bcund Edition, foUh Twelve lUuatrtUions, 
prioe 2a. 6d. 

TEE WONDEBl'irL LIFE. Seventh Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 
2a, 6d. 

HESTER MOBLET'S PROMISE. 3 vols. Grown Svo. 

THE DOCTOR'S DILEMICA. 8 vols. Grown Svo. 

FRIENDS TILL DEATH. With Illustration. Qd, 

Stubbs (Major Francis W.), Eoyal (late Bengal) 

Artillery. 

THE REOIXENT OF BEKGAL ARTILLERT : The History of 
its Organization, Equipment, and War Services. With Maps 
and Plans. 2 vols. Svo. [Preparing. 

Sully (James). 

SEKSATION AND IKTinTION. Demy Svo. 10«. 6d. 

Taylor (Eev. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

POEMS. Fcap. Svo. 58. 

Taylor (Sir Henry). 

EDWIK THE FAIR AHD ISAAC COMHEinrS. Sa. 6d. 
A SICILIAK SXTKHER AKD OTHER POEXS. Sa, Qd. 

Taylor (Colonel Meadows), C.S.L, M.E.I.A. 

SEETA. A NoveL 8 vols. 

THE COKFSSSIONS OF A THUO. 

TARA : a Mahratta Tale. 

RALPH DARNELL. 

TEPPOO SULTAN. 

A NOBLE QUEEN. 3 vols. Grown Svo. 

New and Cheaper Edition in one vol. crown Svo. with Frontis- 
piece. Each 6a, 
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Tennyson (Alfred). 

QUSXH XABT. A Drama. Crown 8yo. ^. 

Tennyson's (AKred) Works. Cabinet Edition. Ten 

Volumes. Each with Portrait. 2«. 6c?. 

Cabinet Edition. 10 vols. Complete in handfiome Orna- 
mental Case. 28a. 

Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. Author's Edition. Com- 
plete in Five Yolumes. Cloth gilt^ 68. each; half-morocco, 
Koxburgh style. Is, 6<^. each. 

SABLT POEMS, and EH0LI8H IDTLLS.— Vol. I. 

LOCKSLEY hall, LUGBETIITS, and other Poem8.~VoL. 11. 

TEE IDYLLS 07 THE XING (Gompleee).— Vol. HI. 

THE PBINCESS, and MAXTD.— Vol. IY. 

ENOCH ABDEH, and IK XEVOBIAM.— Vol. Y. 



> 

TEHNYSOirS IDYLLS OP THE Xliro, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 1 yoL Folio. Half- 
bound morocco, cloth sides. Six Guineas. 

Tennyson's (AJfred) Works. Original Editions. 

POEKB. SmaUSvo. 68. 

XATJDi and other Poems. Small 8yo. Ss. 6<2. 

THE PBINGE88. Small 8yo. Ss. 6(2. 

IDYLLS 07 THE KING. Small 8yo. 58. 

IDYLLS 07 THE KING. Collected. Small 8yo. 78. 

THE HOLY GBAIL, and other Poems. Small 8yo. 48. 6d. 

GABETH AND LYNETTE. Small 8yo. 38. 

ENOCH ABDEH, etc Small 8yo. S8. 6(2. 

SELECTIONS 7B0H THE ABOYE WOBXS. Square 8yo. 
Cloth, 38. 6(2. Cloth gilt, extra, 48. 

SONGS 7B0M THE ABOVE WOBKS. Square 8yo. Cloth 
extra, 38. 6(2. 

IN XEMOBIAX. SmaU 8yo. 48. 

LIBBABY EDITION. In 6 yols. 8yo. 108. 6(2. each. 

POCKET VOLUKE EDITION. 11 yols. In neat case, 3l8. 6<2. 

Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 858. 

POEMS. lUustrated Edition. 4to. 258. 
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Thomas (Moy). 

A XIOHT FOB UFE. Grown 8to. With Frontispiece. Ss, ed. 
This is one of the volames of the Gomhill Library of Fiction. 

Thomson (J. T.), r.R.G.S. 

EAKATH ABBtTLLA. The Autobiography of a Malay Munshl, 
between the years lb08 and 1843. Demy Svo. 128. 

Thompson (A. C.) 

PBBLUBBS. A Yolnme of Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of " The Roll Gall "). Syo. 7«. 6(2. 

Thompson (Eey. A. S.), British Chaplain at St. 

Petersburg. * 

HOME W0BB8 FOB WANBEBEB8. A Volume of Sermons. 
Grown Syo. 6a. 

Thoughts in Verse. Small crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Thring (Kev. Godfrey), B.A. 

STMNS ANB 8ACBEB LTBIC8. 1 vol. Fcap. 8ya 5$. 

Todd (Herbert), M.A. 

ABVAK ; or, The Story of the Sword. A Poem. Grown 8ya 
7«. 6(2. 

Traherne (Mrs. Arthur). 

THE BOMAHTIO ANNALS OF A NAVAL TAXILY. Grown 
8yo. A New and Gheaper Edition. 5«. 

Trayers (Mar.) 

TEE 8PIN8IEB8 07 BLATCEINGTON. A NoreL 2 vols. 
Grown '8vo. 

Trevandrum Observations. 

0bsebvati0n8 07 kaonetic beclination made at 

TBEVANBBUK ANB AOTTSTIA MALLEY in the Obseryatories 
of his Highness the Maharajah of Trayanoore, 6.G.S.L, in the 
Tears 1852 to 1860. Being Treyandmm Magnetical Obserya- 
tions, Volume I. Discussed and Edited by John Allan Brown, 
F.B.S., late Director of the Obseryatories. With an Appendix. 
Imp. 4to. Gloth. £3 ds. 

\* The Appendix^ containing Beports an fhe Observatories and 
on die PMie Musewn, PMie Park^ and Gardens at Trevandrum, 
pp. zii-116, may be had separately, lis. 
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TuBNER (Bev. Charles). 

SOKNETS, LTEIGS, AND IRAH8LATI0H8/ Grown 8yo. 4:8, M. 

Ttndall (J.), LL.D., F.R.S. 

THE 70BM8 07 WATEB IK CLOUDS AHD BIVEBS, ICE 
AHD GLACIEB8. With Twenty-six Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 58. 

Volume L of the International Scientific Series. 

Umbba Oxoniensis. 

besttlts 07 tee exfostttlatiok 07 the bight 

HOKOUBABLE W. E. GLAD8T0HE, in their Relation to the 
Unity of Roman Oatholicism. Large fcap. 8yo. 58. 

Upton (Eoger D.), Captain late 9th Eoyal Lancers. 

HEWIEABKET AND ABABIA. An Examination of the 
Descent of Racers and Coursers. With Pedigrees and Frontis- 
piece. Post 8yo. 98. 

Vambery (Prof. Arminius), of the University of Pesth. 

BOKHARA : Its History and Conquest Demy Svo. 188. 

Vanessa. By the Author of " Thomasina," etc. A 
Novel Second Edition. 2 yoIs. Crown 8yo. 

Vaughan (Eev. 0. J.), D.D. 

W0B D8 07 HOFE 7B0M THE PTTIFIT 07 THE TEVPLE 
CHUBCH. Third Edition. Crown Sva 58. 

THE 80LIDITT 07 TBUE BEUOION, and other Sermons 
Preached in London during the Election and Mission Week, 
February, 1874. Crown Svo. 38. 6(2. 

70BGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An Appeal for Missions. 
Crown 8yo. 88. 6d. 

THE TOITNO LI7E EQITIPPINO IT8EL7 70B OOD'S 8EB- 
VICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before the Uniyersity of 
Cambridge, in November, 1872. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
88.6(2. 

Vincent (Capt. 0. E. H.), late Eoyal Welsh Fusiliers. 

ELEXENTABT lOLITABT GEOOBAPHT, BECONNOITBING, 
AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown Svo. 28. dd. 

BTTSSIA'S ADVANCE EA8TWABD. Based on the Official 
Reports of Lieutenant Hugo Stumm, German Military Attache 
to the Ehivan Expedition. With Ma^. Crown Svo. 68. 
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VizoAYA ; or. Life in the Land of the Carlists. 

▼IZC ATA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the Ontbreak 
of the Insnireotion, with some Aooonnt of the Iron Mines and 
other Gharacteristios of the Country. With a Map and £i||^t 
lUustrationB. Crown 8yo. ds. 

VoGEL (Prof.), Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. 

THE GEEXIOAL EFFECTB 07 UOHT AKD PHOTOGEAFET, 

in their application to Art, Science, and Lidnstry. Third 
Edition. The trtmslation thoroughly revised. With 100 Illna- 
trations, including some beautifdl Specimens of Photography. St. 
Yolnme XY « of the International Scientific Series. 

Vyneb (Lady Mary). 

yVEBY DAT A POBTIOK. Adapted from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in 
Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Yyner. Square 
crown 8vo. Elegantly bound. 68. 

Waiting fob Tidings. 

WAimrO TOB TinnrGS. By the Author of « White and 
Black." 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Wabtensleben (Count Hermann von), Colonel in the 

Prussian General Staff. 

TH E OP EBATIOyS OV THE 801JTH ABXT OT JAHUABT 
ABD TEBBITABT, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Docu- 
ments of the Head-quarters of the Southern Army. Translated 
by Colonel C. H. von Wright With Maps. DemySvo. 6f. 

THE OPEBATIOB S OF THE FIB8T ABXY ITHDEB GEE. 
VOK MAETEUJrirEL. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
Uniform with the above. Demy 8vo. 9$. 

These works form separate volumes of Henry S. King and 
Co.'s Military Series. 

Wedmobe (Frederick). 

TWO 0IBL8. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Wells (Captain John C), E.N. 

SPHZBEBOEV— THE GATEWAY TO TEE POITVIA; or, A 

Yovage to Spitzbergen. With numerous niustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map. 8vo. 21«. 

What 'tis to Love. By the Author of ** Floia Adair,** 

" The Value of Postertown.*^' 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
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Whitney (William Dwight). Professor of Sanskrit 

and Comparative Philology in Yale College, New Haven. 

THE LIFi; Aim OBOWTE OF LANGUAGE. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 58. Copyright Edition. 
Volume XYI. of the International Scientific Series. 

Whittle (J. Lowry), A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

CATEOLIGISU AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of the 
Old Catholic Congress at Munich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
48. 6d, • 

WiLBERPORCE (Henry W.) 

THE CHTTBCH AND THE EMPIRES. Historical Periods. 
Preceded by a Memoir of the Author by John Henry Newman, 
D.D., of the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Wilkinson (T. Lean). 

SHORT LECTURES ON THE LAND LAWS. Delivered before 
the Working Men's College. Crown 8vo. 28. 

Williams (Eev. Eowland), D.D. 

life and letters of ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., with 
Selections from his Note-books. Edited by Mrs. Rowland 
Williams. With a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. Large post 
8vo. 248. 

WiLLOUGHBY (The Hon. Mrs.) 

ON THE NORTH WIND— THISTLEDOWN. A Volume of 
Poems. Elegantly bound. Small crown 8vo. Is, M. 

Wilson (H. Schiitz). 

STUDIES AND ROMANCES. Crown 8vo. 78. 6(2. 

WiNTERBOTHAM (Eev. E.), M.A., B.Sc. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. Crown 8vo. 78. 6(2. 

Wood (C. F.) 

A YACHTING CRUISE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. Demy 8vo. 
With Six Photographic lUustrations. Is, 6(2. 

Wright (Eev. W.), of Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

MAN AND ANIMALS: A Sermon. Crown 8vo. Stitohetd in 
wrapper. Is, 

WAITING FOR THE LIGHT, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 68. 
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Wyld (E. S.), F.RS.E. 

THE PHTSIC8 AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE SENSES; or, 

The Mental and the Physical in their Mutual Relation. Illus- 
trated by several Plates. Demy 8vo. 168. 

ToNGE (C. D.), Eegius Professor, Queen's College, 

Belfast. 

HISTOBT OF THE ENGLISH BEYOLITTION OF 1688. Grown 
8vo. 68, 

YoRKE (Stephen), Author of "Tales of the North 
Riding.*' 

CLEYEDEN. A Novel. 2 vols. Grown 8vo. 

YouMANS (Eliza A.) 

AN ESSAT ON THE CXTLTUBE OF THE OBSEBYING 
POWERS OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the 
Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F.G.P., Author of '' Lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education," etc. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to cultivate the Observ- 
ing Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo. 58. 

YouMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 

A GLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, on the Basis of the new 

System. With 200 Illustrations. 

ZiMMERN (Helen). 

STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. With Six Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Grown Svo. 58. 
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